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GROUP LEARNING THROUGH GROUP DISCUSSION: A 
GROUP DISCUSSION IMPLEMENTATION ANALYSIS* 


Department of Psychology, Ohio State University 


R. M. MALONEY E 


A. THE PROBLEM 


The present study! was conducted to evaluate whether learning and cer- 
tain related variables would be facilitated more in a group in which a leader 
followed a precise method of implementing discussion than in a group in 
which a precise method was lacking. In addition to evaluating the effects 
upon learning itself, the study was concerned with several related variables: 
discussion content, verbal and behavioral participation, group geometry, 
sociometry, and statements of problems. 

In both the experimental and control groups, the following variables were 
held constant: 

1. Instructor attitude—in both groups the instructor’s attitude was one 
of warmth toward and acceptance of the students with concern for their 
unfolding as total organisms rather than merely for their accumulating 
factual knowledge. 

2. Group-centered class structure—the educational psychology class in 
which the study was conducted emphasizes: 

Coóperative learning and a socialized type of recitation which places 
considerable responsibility on the student. The instructor is regarded as 
a service person who is available to facilitate learning, answer ques- 
tions, set problems, guide discussion, keep the course moving along, and 


who generally acts as a sort of classroom factotum. . . . He (believes) 
that learning is an active process and that studenta must assume an 
active and responsible part if their learning is to be efficient... . In 
rt, his function is primarily that of a service person who allows the 
e a responsible and active part in their own learning. 

As a means of achieving these ends the Ohio State course in educa- 
tional psychology is based around two major points of methodology, 
committee work and general discussion (2). 


sho 
students to assum 


This structure was maintained for both groups. 


rold E. Burtt of the Editorial Board, and re- 
uary 11, 1954. 
John E. Horrocks for his interest and co- 
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3. Subject matter—the material assigned and the dates for its completion 
was the same for both groups. 

4. Group tests—both the tests on the subject matter and the days on 
which they were given were identical for both groups. 

The major factor which was varied was the group discussion method. 
In the experimental class, the instructor followed a group implementation 
method, so-called because this method aims to implement the group's dis- 
cussion rather than to lead it. In the control group, the instructor followed 
no precise discussion method but used rather various techniques at random. 
"These consisted of using questions to initiate and to lead the discussion, ex- 
planation of points not fully understood, encouraging various members to 


contribute, deciding issues when several different suggestions were offered 
and the like. 


B. Group Discussion IMPLEMENTATION METHOD? 


This discussion method involves certain procedures aimed to facilitate the 
unfolding process of each member’s thoughts and feelings. The róle of the 
group implementer is to accept, understand, and respond to each person as 
he contributes intellectual awareness or shares his own personal reactions 
with the group. Since class matter is presented and elaborated before the 
discussions, the focus can legitimately be turned from the instructor to the 
group. The group implementer, then, need not be concerned with teaching 
but rather with methods which enable the group to integrate previously pre- 
sented topics into its own thinking and into the past experience of each 
member. Following is a delineation of procedures used together with illus- 
trations taken from the recorded discussions. The steps do not follow in 
chronological order. They illustrate procedures used at special points in 
the discussion series. While they do not include all of the implementer’s 
activity, they indicate the way in which certain key situations were handled. 


A Establishing acceptance. "Id like you to feel now that these 
discussions are for you and eac 


st ish h one feel free to contribute as he or 
he wis Жаң, 
ici es. It seems that the more people do feel free to join in the 
e : 
ey Seem to get from them, so each of you feel free now to raise 
your objections, 


to make your contributions, or present your difficul- 
ties, however you wish.” 
2. ; 


с Delineating rôle of implementer. 
ordinator for your thinking—as a cent 
your contributions flow to become a раг 


Steps 1 and ONE. . х 
р 2 refer to the beginning stages of the discussions and indi- 


"My róle will be to act as co- 
erpiece through which each of 
t of the group's thought." 


2Thi ; ч 
‘This method is an application of that discussed in (1). 
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cate (a) that the group members’ contributions—either their constructive 
thinking or statements about their personal blockings—are the main focus 
of the discussions, and (2) that the rôle of the implementer is a secondary 
one, focused on procedure rather than on contribution of ideas. 

3. Leaving direction and level of the discussion to the students. “You 


may wish to continue the discussion of yesterday or you may prefer to 
go on with something else. I leave that up to you." 


Step 3 illustrates one way of focusing the trend of the discussions and at 
the same time permitting the members to determine the direction of the dis- 
cussion. 


4. Recognizing and clarifying emotionalized statements. 
Student: “What's the value of this discussion on our next mid-term, 


do you suppose?” 
Implementer: "You're wondering just how much value a discussion 


like this does have for the test.” 


Step 4 demonstrates the way in which the implementer may respond to 
an emotionalized statement. Ordinarily, an instructor, when confronted 
with such a remark, would tend to feel threatened and thus to proceed to 
justify his position and to give an explanation. In the framework of this 
discussion method, the réle of the implementer is rather to recognize and 
respond to the student's emotional reaction. The assumption underlying 
this procedure is that if the student has the opportunity to unfold his emo- 
tions he will be better able to profit by the learning experience. 

5. Summarizing awarenesses. “Thus far we have four factors as 
causes of plateaus—bad work habits, lack of motivation, lack of inter- 
est as symptom, and failure to understand the basic principles,” or 
“7. is raising the question of whether it is good to draw a person out 
by asking questions and Y.'s feeling is that that would at least stimu- 
late thought and perhaps discussion, and your point, I believe, X., is 
that if you provide experiences that will give a reason for discussion, it 
will flow naturally from that." 


Step 5 shows how the implementer may coórdinate the group's thinking 
when several contributions have been made or when several points of view 
have been presented. Since there is ho right or Wrong answer in cases of 
this sort, varying viewpoints can be incorporated into the group's thinking. 
At the same time, each discussant is given acceptance for his contribution. 

6. Using group voting. “The discussion seems to have narrowed it- 
self down to these two points of view on this one particular issue. We 


could either discuss that further if you wish or you might like to go on 
to something else. I wonder if we might think about those two possi- 
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bilities for a minute and then have a show of hands to get your 
thinking. To vote “4” you would wish to continue, and “В” to go 
on to something else." 


When the group comes to a stand-still on one particular issue and further 
discussion seems to be unfruitful, Step 6 might be employed to enable the 
group to come to a conclusion on one point and to proceed to another. This 


same procedure may be used when various suggestions are made as to time 
and place of meeting and the like. 


7. Using symbols instead of names when opposite points of view 
are expressed. “We have two points of view here—A, that perhaps 
lack of motivation is a basic cause of a plateau and B, that motiva- 
tion is not a cause but a symptom of something else.” 


Either because of personal hostility among members or for objectively 
sound reasons, disagreements may arise. Use of symbols rather than per- 


sonal names, as in Step 7, tends to remove personal identification from the 
viewpoints and permit a more objective consideration. 


C. POPULATION 


Students from the educational psychology classes of Ohio State Uni- 
versity made up the two groups used in the study. Each group consisted 
of one-half of a regular class section (15 students). Students were selected 
through matching on (a) academic ability as measured by the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination, and (5) academic achievement in the educa- 
tional psychology course (up to the time of the experiment) as measured by 
Objective tests on material covered. The groups were found to be similar 


m terms of social-emotional adjustment as measured by the Washburne So- 
cial Adjustment Inventory (F — 1.76). 


TABLE 1 
O.S.P.E. Achievement 
= = Меап Sigma Mean Sigma 
roup E, 
Guo n 57.46 22.26 73.67 9.66 
* 57.40 21.37 72.93 8.77 


D. OBTAINING THE Data 
Both experime 
nt 
Fer igh (Dam. control groups met for a period of 12 days with 
p ld nes For the first 20 minutes of each period the stu- 
* committee groups of 5 members each. For the re- 
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maining half-hour the entire group engaged in a general discussion. Ten 
discussions were held; two days were allotted to testing. 

The experimental group met in a recording studio where a complete tran- 
script was made of the discussions. The control group met in a classroom 
where a record was made of one discussion only. An observer was present 
in each group to record verbal and behavior indices. 


E. Means USED TO ANALYZE THE DATA 


Data were analyzed in terms of both discussion process and outcomes. 
Since the implementation method aimed to facilitate the expression of both 
intellectual and emotional statements, categories were developed to permit 
study of the discussion process. Participation indices which consisted of be- 
havioral items—such as looking at the speaker, nodding the head, moving 
forward into the group, indicating a desire to speak, yawning, aimless looking 
about the room, and turning away from the speaker—judged to indicate 
positive, negative, or neutral participation in the group were kept by ob- 
servers. In addition, total amount of verbal participation plus a time- 
sampling record of the geometry or seating arrangement of both groups were 
kept. The effects of the discussion method were measured by the achieve- 
ment tests, sociometric tests, and the Mooney Problem Check List. 


F. RESULTS 
1. Discussion Process 


Analysis of the discussion process in terms of topic-centered and emotional 
statements revealed that as the emotional statements were recognized, clari- 
fied, and accepted, there was a consistent rise in topic-centered statements. 
This would seem to have important implications for the learning process 
since it is well known that emotional difficulties impede learning. 


2. Verbal Participation 


Comparison of the groups in terms of verbal participation indicated a sig- 


nificantly greater amount of verbal participation in the experimental group. 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF VERBAL PARTICIPATIONS 
Mean Sigma 
Group E. 83.8 13.7 
Group C. 37.1 11.3 


The F test indicated a difference significant at less than the .001 level. 
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3. Behavioral Participation 


Comparing the participation indices for the two groups, differences on the 
basis of an P test were not found to be statistically significant. Graphic 
analysis, however, revealed a greater number of both positive and negative 
indices in the experimental group and a greater number of neutral indices 
in the control group. This was tentatively interpreted to mean that there 
was more involvement on the part of the members of the experimental group. 


4. Geometry 


The over-all configuration or design of the seating arrangement spontane- 
ously assumed by the groups revealed certain differences betweeen the groups. 
'The experimental group assumed a formation approximating a circle which 
would seem to facilitate interaction among all members (1, 3, 4). The 


control group. on the other hand exhibited a non-circular, somewhat random 
design which varied in structure from day to day. 


5. Achievement 


Two objective measures of achievement were given to the groups. А / 
test, run on the basis of the critical mean differences, revealed insignificant 
differences between the groups on this measure. (The value of t was .80.) 
'This measure did not, then, support the hypothesis that learning would be 
facilitated more by the use of the implementation method than in a group 
in which a precise method was lacking. It simply indicates that learning was 
not impeded. 

6. Sociometric 


Using mutual choices as criterion of group cohesion, for the experimental 
Nt wae he group choices doubled while the number of committee 
Hime ha ed. For the control group, the number of group choices 

Y three, and the number of committee choices decreased by five. 


- 7. Money Problem Check List 
Hierences between the i 
und айе йерту dic groups in total number of problems stated before 


to 21 ussions was not statistically significant. F was equal 


м F. Summary 
is study eva x Р 
а Б ew Whether learning and certain related variables (dis- 
e В Е 
bur! seed] Ба "diis "i behavioral participation, group geometry, sociome- 
itated more in a group in which a leader followed a pre- 


M 
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cise method of implementing discussion than in a group in which a precise 
method was lacking. (4) Results of two achievement tests indicate that 
learning was not facilitated more in the experimental group but only that 
it was not impeded. (2) Analysis of discussion content indicate that learn- 
ing was facilitated as indicated by a consistent rise in topic-centered state- 
ments. (c) Verbal participation was facilitated to a much greater degree 
when an implementation discussion method was used than when no consistent 
method was followed. (4) There was greater evidence of behavioral par- 
ticipation as measured by the Participation Indices in the implementation 
group than in the control group. (e) The implementation group indicated 
more unity than the control group as evidenced in the geometric configura- 
tion presented by the spontaneous group seating arrangement. (f) Group 
cohesion as measured by sociometric choice increased as a function of the 
implementation method while it decreased in the non-method group. (g) 
No significant difference in number of problems stated was noted between 
the groups. 
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LEADERSHIP AND GROUP DYNAMICS* t 


Department of Psychology, College of the City of New York 


BENJAMIN WoLMAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Leadership is defined in this paper as a relationship between one or more 
individuals and one or more other individuals within the framework of the 
social unit called a group. One part of the group is being called leader or 
leaders, while the other part is comprised of followers. In this relationship 
the activities of the followers are initiated, stimulated, and sometimes even 
determined and controlled by the leader (s). 


Some students of leadership sought to ascertain definite personality traits 
or personality types, like Bogardus (2), Carter and Nixon (5), and others. 
Stogdill has recently reviewed this literature (15). However, there is a grow- 
ing mass of evidence that leadership is not only a system of relations, but a 
product of situations and relations. The same person may assume leadership in 
one group while being unable to attain it in another group. “The choice of a 
specific individual for the leadership róle," says C. A. Gibb in an excellent 
review of studies of leadership, “will be more dependent upon the nature 
of the group and of its purpose than upon the personality of the individual." 
Of course, it will be closely related to "the relation between the personality 
and the group at any particular moment" (6). Another investigator, W. O. 
Jenkins (8), reports on several leadership studies as follows: "Who becomes 
the leader of a given group engaging in a particular activity and what the 
leadership characteristics are in the given case are a function of the specific 
situation. . . ." Therefore, Jenkins concludes there are “wide Variations in 
the characteristics of individuals who become leaders in simil 
and even a greater divergence in leadership behavior in different situations," 
F. H. Sanford, (12) ina recent report on research done in military leader- 
Ship, emphasized the situational factors in leadership without 
question posed by Jenkins' survey, namely, 
that make leaders? 


ar situations, 


answering the 
; what are the situational factors 


*Accepted for publication by Goodwin Watson of the Editori 
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B. THE PROBLEM 


This paper is a report of опе experiment out of a series of preliminary 
experiments focused on the problem of situational factors in leadership. The 
starting point of the investigation is the emphasis on perceptional factors in 
group relations. A situation can be defined as a set of factors in a given 
place and time. However, seldom can the total situation be accounted for 
leadership choice; in fact, the very same situation can produce different social 
relations. People are usually motivated not by reality as it is but as they 
perceive it. Colors will not influence blind people, nor music the deaf. 
People react to reality, but to reality as perceived by them. ‘This reality 
has been called by the Gestalt psychologists "the psychological field” (10, 
P. 27). If a group of people perceive reality in a certain way, this may be 
called a "psychological-group-field" ; this concept has been applied by Wol- 
man in a study of social-psychology of Israel (19). "Thus “situational” fac- 
tors in leadership have been redefined as the psychological-group-field; the 
hypothesis being proposed is that the psychological-group-field is the deci- 
Sive factor in the making of leaders. 4 

In social relations people perceive each other in, at least, two dimensions. 
Several studies on social development in childhood (3, 4, 12) have borne 
out that the child's social relations are a product of his need to be helped. 
The infant needs food, warmth, care, etc., without which he could not sur- 
vive. Very soon the infant somehow perceives or empathises the people 
around him as those who can help (strong people) and those who are help- 
less (weak people) and he responds differently to each. The mother is a 
Strong person, because she has the power to satisfy the child's needs, while 
a grandfather or a little brother are helpless onlookers. Sullivan (16) calls 
the strong people "significant" people. 

b Some people may have the power to satisfy the child's needs but may not 
ДА use that power, If they are willing to help, they are В 
they are nels ora mother may refuse to satisfy the child’s needs, en 
power, -while em re as hostile. Strong and weak are the dimensions 
Einb. ndiy and hostile represent to the child the dimension o 
тее ing one’s social status, 
types of status: 
own status, the seco 


in interpersonal relations is 


H. Hyman (7) has distinguished 
One related to subjective evaluation by a person of his 


nd to “real” i A 4 
Power relations, the th uation 
by others. The Present writer thinks that an idi idual’ E he = tatus 
in а group depends on Е ividual's position or s 


attitude of other people to this particular indi- 
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vidual. More precisely, a person's status is a function of his power, as seen 
by others, and of his being accepted by others. Power is defined as the 
ability to satisfy needs (or to deny such satisfaction) ; acceptance is defined 
as the readiness to do so. Thus, 


(1) $ = f (P,A). 


Status (S) is a function (f) of power (P) and acceptance (4). 

Leadership has been defined here as a relationship in which the leader 
stimulates, instigates, and sometimes controls and determines the functions 
of others called followers. Obviously, leadership is a function of power, and 
no one can be a leader unless people recognize his power. 

In an undemocratic group an unpopular bully or a tyrant can lead by power 
alone, either by satisfying the needs of others or by deprivation. He is re- 
garded by his followers as a very strong though not necessarily a friendly 
person. 

In a democratic group no one can be a leader unless he is regarded as a 
friendly person. Of course, he must be both friendly and strong, otherwise 
he could not be chosen and accepted as a leader. A study of classroom 
relations by Wolman (17) has shown that a teacher scored by children 
as weak and hostile could not get any coóperation from them; a teacher 
scored weak and friendly received coöperation only when the children liked 
his suggestions; a strong and hostile teacher got some codperation accompanied 
by overt and covert acts of hostility; the strong and friendly teacher was in 
full command of the class, because the children did their best to obey and 
help the teacher they respected and loved. 

'These studies can be summarized in a mathematical function valid for 
groups in which followers are free to follow the leader of their choice 
(democratic groups). 


(2) L = f (PA) 


Leadership (L) is a function (f) of power (P) and acceptance (4), in 
accordance with the former definition of (P) and (4). 

This is a general formula for leadership which required a breakdown in 
respect to various types of groups. In some groups 4 can be more or less 
important than P (cf. 9. L1). 

Here we are suggesting a division of groups into classes or types based 
on the very same principles of power and acceptance. Undoubtedly, the 


interpersonal relations are more related to the power factor than to any- 


thing else. People seek help, people look for social contacts with those con- 
sidered powerful, influential, well-established, i.e., people able to satisfy their 
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needs. Though hardly any interpersonal relation can be devoid of acceptance 
factors, there are many groups where the satisfaction of needs is the primary 
factor, and acceptance is secondary. A student registers for a course in or- 
der to satisfy his own needs, and in the beginning he cares little about the 
social relationship. Only a minimum of acceptance is required, while the 
power of the instructor to satisfy the needs of the student is the decisive 
factor. No one would listen to a friendly but incompetent instructor. 

A business association represents this type of group even more than the 
college class. People join the association having the satisfaction of their 
own needs primarily in mind ("to take"). The group is instrumental in 
attaining individual goals, therefore we shall call it an "Instrumental Group." 

Sometimes people join groups on the "give and take" basis, not for the 
satisfaction of their own needs as much as for the pleasure of being together 
with friendly persons. The need to be accepted originates from the desire 
for having our needs satisfied, but it develops into a separate, independent 
urge. Even when we do not need people, we need to be with them. The 
need to be accepted is a derived need, but it is nevertheless a powerful need 
that underlies such groups as friendship relations, social gatherings, parties, 
etc. In this type of group based on "give and take" basis, the mutual ac- 
ceptance counts most and they should be called “Mutual Acceptance Groups.” 
Sometimes people form groups with the objective of serving a lofty goal. 
"They do not intend to use their membership for any personal goal, nor are 
they interested in being accepted by the other members. People may join a 
charitable organization for the purpose of helping others, or they may join 
an idealistic group being genuine in their readiness to work for the good of 
mankind. Their efforts represent a sublimated social need. The group they 
pu is a" Vectorial Group” that moves in the direction of a common ideal 

21); 


This paper deals with Instrumental Groups only. The specific hypothesis 
tested in the ex 


M periment related herein is that in an Instrumental Group 
~ ership is more related to power than to acceptance. 
3) 


L (Ig) =f (P > 4) 
Leadership (L) 


in an Instrumental Group (Ig) is a function (f) of 
Power (P) more than of Acceptance (4). 


M C. EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS 
group of six City Colle: i i 
ауы. АГУЫ Бе students at 1952 Summer Session was or 


ents were pupils of the i 
oe ps j а 
teered to participate i x uu Fou of. 


n ап experiment in social psychology. Four of the 


— 
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subjects, a, d, g, and r, were "naive" subjects and did not know anything 
about the nature of the experiment. The two others were "experimental" 
subjects especially instructed. Subject j was instructed to behave like a strong 
but hostile person. The experimenter gave him secretly all the solutions to 
the tests given to the group, and instructed him to behave in an extremely 
uncoóperative manner and to withhold his help. However, if pressed hard, 
he was to offer the group the proper solution accompanying his authoritative 
help with unfriendly remarks. The experimental subject & was instructed 
to display utter incompetence on the tests and, even when he knew the 
Proper answer, he was to give a wrong one. He was to behave in a very 
friendly manner and to offer his assistance to all group members. 

The naive Subjects did not know about these instructions. They believed 
that all subjects were of the same category of volunteers for an experiment. 
All subjects were told that this experiment was related to their studies and 
if they did well on it, it could enhance their marks. Under these circum- 
Stances, the instrumental character of the group was strengthened, 


D. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Each subject received a card with four names of psychologists altogether 
24 names. Twelve "easy" names were picked up from their textbooks and 
12 were “difficult” ones, probably unknown to the subjects. The twelve 
"easy" names were: Gesell, Freud, Terman, Pavlov, Watson, Thorndike, 
Isaacs, Fromm, Spearman, Rosenzweig, Binet, Thurstone. The difficult” 
names were: Itard, Wundt, De Santis, Charcot, Lombroso, Valentine, 
Kardiner, Dollard, Warden, Stouffer, Burt, Janet. As stated above, only 
Subject j knew all the names. 

Each subject was told to hand in a concise written description of the activi- 
ties of four of these psychologists. "Though each of the Subjects was to re- 
ceive his mark as an individual, they were permitted to codperate. The naive 
subjects believed that the marks were given for their answers while the 
experimental subjects thought that they were given marks for the réle play- 
ing. All subjects were induced to regard their group activity as а means 
toward a higher individual mark in two different ways; thus the instrumen- 
tal character of the group was strengthened again. There was no tie 
limit set. The group worked together according to Subject Ps suggestions, 
while Subject j insisted that everyone should work for himself. In some cases 
Subject ј gave the proper answers with unusually coarse remarks, 

Two observers were assigned to each subject. 


The observers received 
some training. Observers I, II, III, IV, V, and 


VI assigned respectively 
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to Subjects a, d, g, j, k, and r were instructed to pay attention to power and 
acceptance relations in the group and at the end of the experiment they were 
to give numerically their estimate of the status of each member in rank or- 
der on a statogram. Observers VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, and XII assigned 
respectively to Subjects а, d, g, j, k, and r were asked to pay attention to 
communication and interaction without any ratings. Since this paper deals 
with the issue of leadership, only some parts of the observers reports have 
been utilized here. 

The statogram is a new research tool which rates group members on 
strong-weak, friendly-hostile, chosen-rejected, and leadership scales. ‘The 
statogram was administered to all group members and the results of the 
statogram were compared with the estimates of the observers. While Bales’ 
(1) interaction analysis describes a person’s status as seen by observers, stato- 
gram analysis gives direct assessment of status by the rating of the partici- 
pants in group work, thus coming quite close to Moreno's sociogram (9, 11). 

Here are the instructions for administering a statogram and for scoring 
statographic and statometric data. 


E. INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING OF A STATOGRAM 


To the examiner 


Distribute statogram (Form 1) among the members of the group at 
the beginning of the session. Let them write down on the sheet all 
the names of group-members in alphabetical order. After the group 
has performed the administered task, real aloud the instructions. Read 
each instruction very slowly, step by step. DO NOT READ ALL INSTRUC- 
TIONS AT ONCE. Be sure the former one is carried out by all subjects 
before you proceed to the next one. 

Do not suggest it, but if asked, permit to mark more than one person 
with the same mark, but do not permit omitting names or skipping num- 
bers. All numbers have to follow the same order: 0, 1, 2, 3, etc. 

After the subjects have completed the rating on the statogram, col- 
lect their sheets and interview every one of them briefly to make sure 
that there are no errors in rating. DO NOT EXPLAIN THE SIGNS ON THE 
STATOGRAMS TO YOUR SUBJECTS, but you have to keep in mind that $-J/7 
means strong-weak, Р-Н means friendly-hostile, C-R means choose- 


reject, and L means leadership. The last two columns may be included 
or omitted, 


REA! 
D ALOUD THE FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SURJECTS: 


Р You have just been working together on . . . . Please move away 
Ti 
om one another and fill out the sheets distributed to you at the be- 


ginning of our session as follows. Your answers will be kept secret. 
Please listen. carefully. 
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1. Which of the members of your group contributed the most to 
the successful performance of the task assigned to you? 

Mark in Column 1 (S-//) a plus sign next to the names of those who 
did contribute and a minus sign next to those who did not contribute 
or have been rather harmful; if you are undecided, mark zero. Do 
not leave any person without a sign plus, minus, or zero. 

From all individuals marked with a plus sign, choose one who con- 
tributed little by putting a оле next to the plus sign; then for the per- 
son who did a little more, mark a favo next to the plus sign. Con- 
tinue on until there is a number next to each plus sign—the highest 
number indicating the one who did best. 

From those that have a minus sign next to their names, take the one 
Who did poorly and mark one; next the one who did a little worse 
mark with a minus two, until all the minuses are filled in, having the 
one who did the worst marked with the highest number next to the 
minus sign. Do not leave any minus signs without a rank number. 

2. With which individual would vou like to become better ac- 
quainted and with which individuals would you rather not encourage 
friendship? 

Mark in Column 2 (F-H) all those you would like with a plus, all 
you dislike minus, and the ones you're undecided about mark zero. 
Following the same procedure before, note the individuals numeri- 
cally, with the highest number in the plus group indicating the one 
you like most and highest number in the minus group the one you dis- 
like most. 


3. If we continue this work, whom would you like to have in your 
group and whom wouldn't you want? 

Mark in Column 3 (C-R) those whom you would want with a plus 
those undesirable minus, and those undecided about, zero. Rate numeri- 
cally once more, the highest plus indicating the most desirable individual 
and the highest minus indicating the least desirable individual, 

4. If we were to elect a chairman in this group, whom would you 
choose? Mark in Column 4 (L) those whom you would want with a 
plus, those undesirable minus, and those undecided about, zero, 
numerically once more, the highest plus indicating the most desi 
individual and the highest minus indicating the least desirable, 


Rate 
rable 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SCORING OF THE STATOGRAM 


1. Put the scores given to each member by all other m 
Form 2. Compute the sum of the scores (X) and the N o 
who gave these scores. 


embers on 
f members 


2. On Form 3 mark on quasi-Carthesian ordinates 85-7 and F-H 
scores. This is the Individual (graphic) Statogram, On Form 4 mark 


on the same way all group members: This is the Graphic Group Sta- 
togram. 
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3. Quotients—All individual quotients are computed in the same way. 
The Power (PQ), Acceptance (40), Choice (CQ), and Leadership 
(LQ). Their range is +100 to —100. 


(ZSXNS—ZEZWXNW) 100 


(1) РО = XS is the sum of positiv | 
E > 5 positive power 
(N—1)8 scores. 
The relative quotient (2) NS is the N of members who 
PQ+100 gave these scores, 
SS N is the N of group members. 
Mean PQ 


All group quotients (Power, Acceptance and Leadership) are com- 
puted in the same way. 


=P 200 =P is the sum of all negative and 
(3) СРО = ————— positive scores of power given 
N? (N—1) by all members to all mem- 

bers, 


Group quotients do not reflect the type of group (I, A, V) but they indi- 
cate cohesiveness, morale, etc., and they are not reported in this study. The 
observers I, II, III, IV, V, and VI were requested to use Form 2 of the 
statogram in a different manner. Surely they could not know how each 
subject would rate all the other subjects. The observers were asked to give 
an estimate of how they believe each member was scored by the entire group. 
They had to mark each subject from 1 to 6 (1 was the lowest) in estimated 
rank order of scores received. This was correlated with the rank order of 
quotients actually received by the group members. 


F. RESULTS 


The results are presented by (a) description of observers, (b) Group 
Graphic Statogram (Group I), (c) Scores received on statogram, (4) 
Quotients, (e) Observers’ Estimate, and (f) Correlation tables. 

'The shorthand notes of the observers shed some light on the behavior of 
the subjects. Observer IV who was attached to Subject j stated: "From the 
very first moment Subject j sat apart from the rest of the group. When 
Subject & suggested that there be codperation among the members, j argued 
for individual work. All this time j had not said a word to any member of 
the group that did not pertain to the assignment. Subject a was first to 
ask for help. Subject & volunteered to answer, but Subject j contradicted. 
Subject j began to boast that he had done a lot of reading and that he knew 
all the answers. He said that everyone should know the answers. The 
Observer IV summarized “When Subject j seemed to have proven to all 
that he knew what he was talking about, they accepted his word more often. 
However, his bragging seemed to cause quite a lot of hostility." 
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The other observer X attached to j had been instructed to pay more at- 
tention to interaction and communication. Не stated: “Subject j suggested 
that each member work on his task alone. . . . When Subject r said that he 
did not know most of the names, 7 remarked, “You should know them. I 
know all of this. All the names were in the books. You were supposed 
to know them, if you did your work." . . . As soon as Subject j had finished 
his job he said they should not delay one another. 'They asked him if he 
would help them later and he reluctantly agreed. Subject & said six heads 
are better than one and suggested each read off their names and see if 
the others could help. As Subject а asked about Lombroso, Subject А said 
he was in the field of vocational guidance. Subject ј disagreed and gave 
the correct answer. Eventually Subject & gave help to all who asked him. 
When they had finished, Subject А suggested they check over all the an- 
swers, but j said they should hand in their papers right away saying, “My 
answers are right, I know that." 'Thus Observer X concluded his report: 
"Mr. J was very hostile and I felt the group as a whole resented his atti- 
tude. He was reluctant in giving answers at first, and quite aggressive later 
on." 

Observer V attached to the experimental Subject & reported as follows: 
"Before the experiment commenced, Subject & was very friendly chatting 
with Subjects a and d about movies, and offered candy to them which was 
accepted. After the group had received instructions, Subject k suggested 
that they move their chairs closer together to make it easier for the group 
to work together; suggestion was accepted. Subject k smiled very often to 
the group members. Offered cigarettes to Subject a. Repeated suggestion 
that they all work together. The idea was accepted with modification. They 
will each work separately at first, and they will help each other with the 
names they cannot identify. As the group started to work together, k offered 
suggestions: “Lombroso, I know, he is in the field of vocational psychology." 
Subject j said it was wrong. "Janet, I think I have heard about him." Sub- 
ject j supplied the answer. Subject k apologized by saying: “I am not say- 
ing that I know the answers specifically.” Wien the members read their 
answers and the experimenter stated that Subject's & answers were all wrong, 
Subject & smiled and apologized to the group by saying “I am sorry.” The 
“Subject Ё was very friendly and should be chosen by 


obse luded : i 
rver conclude and by some will be chosen for leader- 


all members for staying in the group, 
ship." 

Observer XI reported: “As soon as the experiment began Subject А sug- 
gested they work as a group since ЫХ heads are better than one. Subject r 
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asked about а name and Subject & said: “I hate to admit it, but I don't know 
some of the answers.” Whenever contradicted, Subject А smiled nicely say- 
ing, “I don’t say I am right. You may put it down if you want to.” When 
the group discussed the name of Freud, Subject & said, “Freud was testing 
certain capacities.” When contradicted, Subject А apologized saying: “I may 
not know the answer specifically.” The group members’ answers were 
evaluated publicly by the experimenter and all answers of j were found cor- 
rect, while £'s answers and suggestions to other members were all wrong or 
partially wrong. Subject j exclaimed: "Oh, my God." Subject & smiled 
and said: "I am sorry.” The observer concluded that Subject + managed 
on the whole to be very friendly and coóperative. 

The results obtained by mutual ratings of the group members on statogram 
show clearly how the members feel about each other. The graphic stato- 
gram (not presented in this paper) indicates the relative position or status 
of all group members on quasi-Carthesian coórdinates. Each subject has 
been rated by five other subjects. On most experiments, people tend to use 
positive scores only, especially on the acceptance scale (F-H). In this ex- 
periment three group members gave negative scores on the acceptance scale 
to Subject j, one was undecided about him (zero) and only one gave him 
the lowest possible acceptance score. However, all group members recog- 
nized his power and three of them gave him the highest possible ratings. 

The experimental Subject & received high scores on acceptance, but quite 
low on power, though the opinions in the group varied. 

The quotients (Table 1) indicate the status of each member; the relative 
quotients indicate the same as related to the group. Since the average quo- 
tient is always 100, the Relative Power Quotient of 250 obtained by the 
experimental Subject j indicates that his superiority has been generally recog- 
nized. The same subject represents a rather unusual case of a negative 
Relative Acceptance Quotient, because his negative scores of acceptance have 
outweighed the positive ones. 

The experimental Subject & received the lowest Power Quotient. His 
Relative Power Quotient is only 9 as compared to the average 100. Obvi- 
ously, the group considered the subject utterly helpless and incompetent on 
the task given to the group. However, the Relative Acceptance Quotient of 
the subject is 179, the highest in the group (in a tie with Subject 4). Ap- 
parently, the group liked Subject &. 

The numerical reports of the 12 observers support the data obtained by 
statogram. The observers did not use the statographic scale. They gave 
their estimate rank-order of Scores received by various members on statogram. 
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All of them predicted that j will receive the highest score on power and the 
lowest on acceptance. ‘They were, however, not so unanimous as in regard 
to scores received by Subject & The result of the correlation between the 
six observers was quite high, averaging .815 and .845 on power and accept- 
ance scores respectively, with standard deviation of .141 and .13 respectively. 
The correlation between the estimate of observers and the ratings obtained 


TABLE 1 
STATOGRAM: INDIVIDUAL QUOTIENTS 
Subject PQ RPQ AQ RAQ CQ RCO LO ко 
a 40 125 20 69 60 139 6 60 
d 56 144 52 179 76 177 26 260 
Е 9 28 38 131 22 51 .d 10 
j 80 250 —6 — 2 68 158 26 260 
k 3 9 52 179 22 51 3 30 
r 6 19 16 55 12 28 1 10 
Mean Q 32 100 29 100 43 100 10 100 
TABLE 2 . 
STATOGRAM: RANK-DIFFERENCE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF QUOTIENTS 
PQ AQ cQ LQ 
AQ —.36 45 .08 
со 84 A5 94 
LQ .80 .08 94 
TABLE 3 
RANK-DIFFERENCE CORRELATION OF OBSERVERS’ ESTIMATES WITH STATOGRAM 
E 
5 = = = 
s g B Е = - 8 
= E = 2, > E E 
z А BS 8 E 2 = 
© ó © o o o T 
PQ 94 83 94 83 53 94 385 
АО 99 79 93 65 99 99 887 
co 90 .62 93 93 84 99 867 
LQ 89 97 69 89 77 97 863 


on Statogram (Table 3) is quite high indicating (but not proving) the re- 
liability of both methods, statogram, and observer's estimate. 

All these charts represent а considerable dispersion in scoring. ‘There is 
nothing unusual in it; people perceive each other in power and acceptance 
dimensions, and while some enjoy general high esteem, others may be rejected. 

The quotients of the experimental Subjects j and & confirm the main idea 
that underlies this experiment. Subject j represents the only case of a nega- 
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tive dQ (Acceptance Quotient), however, due to his PO (Power Quotient) 
which is the highest in the group, his CQ (Choice Quotient) and LQ (Lead- 
ership Quotient) are the highest in the group. This high LQ despite the 
negative 4Q is the crucial issue in our experiment. Other experiments, 
where group members did not receive special instructions, produced similar 
results, namely, that in an Instrumental Group leadership is a function of 
power rather than of Acceptance (21). 


G. Discussion 


The reported experiment is one of a series of preliminary experiments and 
leaves open several question-like problems of validity and reliability of the 
tools used, problems of small group statistics, level of confidence, etc. All 
these problems require accumulation of numerous experimental data and 
further investigation; all this is being carefully studied and will be reported 
separately. 

The results thus far obtained, though rather preliminary, fall in line with 
the above quoted statements of Gibb (6) and Jenkins (8) that leaders have 
to be able to satisfy the momentary needs of the group. Moreover, the re- 
sults of the reported experiment make this statement more specific. The 
type of leadership depends on the objectives of the group. In groups where 
mutual acceptance is the main objective, as it is in most studies reported by 
Moreno (9), Jennings (11) and several other sociometric studies, acceptance 
by the group or popularity is the decisive factor in leadership. However, it 
happens that an unpopular or even hated bully may assume leadership in 
children’s gang, as reported by Wolman (18). Recent studies on first line 
leadership in industry emphasize the factor of power (13). 

In our study power has been operationally defined as the ability to satisfy 
needs. In our experiment Subject j had the power; while all other members 
of the group could possibly know only the names picked out from their text- 
book, Subject j received secretly all the information concerning all names. 
Since the group was presented with the task of defining the activities of psy- 
chologists whose names were distributed among the group members, obvi- 
ously the person who knew how to do it was in a position to satisfy the needs 
of the group, i.e., he had the power to do so. Since he was unwilling to do 
so and eventually did it in an extremely unfriendly manner, he was considered 
by the group as a strong but hostile person. 

s Т е a leader? Why not the friendly, coóperative 
Е е reported experiment seem to tie up leadership 
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to the specific needs of the group. In another experiment (21) where a Mu- 
tual Acceptance group has been composed, people have chosen as their leader 
the most pleasant and friendly person. Several studies (8) corroborate this 
hypothesis. The study of morale in the Armed Forces indicates that in several 
units morale was low because the officers were not liked by men. In our pres- 
entation this would mean that the officers have been rated very low on the 
Acceptance (Friendly-Hostile) scale. "There is, however, no indication that 
the officers were considered incompetent in their jobs (on our scale: weak). 
Apparently most of Armed Forces units belong to the Mutual Acceptance 
type of groups since the men do not expect any personal advantage (instru- 
mental), nor is the factor of self sacrifice (vectorial) prevailing. In an 
unpublished study of Israeli Fighting Forces in the War of Liberation 1948- 
1949, the present writer found vector type relations based on national en- 
thusiasm rather than any other factors (20, 21). 

More a general issue is represented by the correlations between the various 
quotients. PQ (Power Quotient) and LQ (Leadership Quotient) are 
hightly correlated quotients (RHO .80, Table II). This will again indi- 
cate that in this group leadership was rather a function of power than 
of acceptance. Of course, CQ (Choice) and LQ (Leadership) are highly 
correlated since no one will vote for a leader without choosing him for con- 
tinuing in the group. 

The negative correlation between 4 (Acceptance) and P (Power) has 
been experimentally induced. In all other experiments æ and P correlate 
Positively, In this experiment Subjects j and & through their special kind 
of behavior adversely affected the 4 and P relationship. The RHO for 
PQ and AQ of the four naive subjects is +.80, while for the entire group 
inclusive of the experimental subjects it is —.36. Thus one cannot conclude 
from this experiment about the P and 4 relationship, because unusual be- 
havior has been experimentally introduced in this group. 

Each subject is free to choose his own scale and he may score as high or 
as low as he likes within the limits of the instructions of statogram. ‘The 
high or low scales do not affect the results since statogram is based on 
tank-order. However, the way people rate each other has some signifi- 
cance for the study of their personality. In a study, unpublished as yet, the 
Present writer administered to a group self-statogram and compared self- 
ratings with the rating by others, ratings by the subject, and with inter- 
view data. All this together gave quite an interesting picture of the per- 
Sonalities of the subjects, and further studies are being conducted. 
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H. SUMMARY 


The reported experiment is based on a few assumptions. First that people 
perceive each other in the two dimensions of power as the ability to satisfy 
needs, and acceptance defined as the willingness to do so. A new research 
tool, based on these assumptions, the statogram, has been introduced. 

'The second assumption (tested in other experiments) is that human groups 
should be divided into Instrumental, Mutual Acceptance, and Vectorial ones 
according to the objectives of their members. The experimental group re- 
ported here was an Instrumental one. 

Leadership in an Instrumental group has been studied experimentally in 
the reported experiment. Leadership has been defined as a relationship be- 
tween two parts of a group in which one part, the leader(s), initiates, stimu- 
lates, and sometimes even determines the activities of the other part called 
follower(s). This study emphasizes the situational factors in leadership. 
Leadership is a function of the specific situation in a group. Specific hy- 
pothesis has been brought forward that in an Instrumental group, leader- 
ship is rather a function of power than of acceptance. A group of six sub- 
jects was assembled, two of them especially instructed, one of them had to 
behave like a strong but unfriendly person while the other had to be very 
friendly and weak. ‘The results of statogram and of observers, mutually 
highly correlated, did prove what has been anticipated. A series of experi- 
ments are being conducted to develop the new research tool applied in this 
study and to corroborate further and on larger samples the hypothesis pro- 
posed in this paper. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the oldest and most frequently employed constructs in the domain 
of social psychology has been that of the stereotype. Most students of this 
concept have credited Walter Lippmann with being the first to define and 
employ it, as far back as 1922, with some of the connotations generally found 
in current-day usage (56). In recent days, a difference in opinion has de- 
veloped among social psychologists concerning the utility of this term. On 
the one hand, we find those who hold, with Centers, that stereotypes 
ч... constitute one of the clearest examples we have of socially and cul- 
turally acquired cognitive structures which shape perception and thought in 
their own distorted image” (11, p. 41). On the other hand, we find those 
who are convinced, as is Asch, that investigations making use of the concept 
Of stereotypes, usually introduce the silent assumption “... that every view 
of groups is subjective and wrong. Instead of asking how inadequate social 
ideas are formed, the investigations emphasize the fact that they are inade- 
uate and conclude feebly that it is the product of an inherent tendency in 


individuals” (3, p. 234). The widespread use of this term in current re- 
al psychologists feel that there is some 


s ace d = 
earch may indicate that most soci : Я А 
aviors which this term 


Conceptual merit in investigating the category of beh 
connotes. One of the chief difficulties with this concept, however, is the very 
fact that there seems to be no uniform definition of what it denotes. Many 
Tecent studies employing it, do so almost in an off-hand manner, depending 
“common sense” grasp of what this term signifies. 


Gne. 
ntirely on an “everyday,” 
h has entered current, popular, non- 


€cause “stereotype” is also a term whic! 1 З 
Scientific, English speech, and because its use in social psychology may or 


may not be equivalent to the coverage allowed it in popular usage, this writer 
feels that attempts at definition, delimitation from neighboring terms, and 
*Xamination of over-all utility are in order. The following efforts represent 
Such an attempt. 
D — M 
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B. STEREOTYPES As “INFORMATION CONTRARY TO Facr” 


Perhaps the oldest and still the most widely ascribed attribute of stereo- 
types is their alleged content of error and distortion. Lippman himself 
seems to have emphasized this point. When quoting Plato's “Fable of the 
Cave," and thereby stamping stereotypes as compounded of misinterpretation 
and misinformation, Lippman certainly meant to assign the term stereotype 
to those classes of "pictures in our heads" that are essentially incorrect, in- 
accurate, contrary to fact, and, therefore, undesirable. Although, more re- 
cently, some attempts have been made to extend the term to include also test- 
ably correct views (and, as we shall see, these attempts have evoked some 
protest), nevertheless, the aura of its original pejorative connation is still 
strong. Thus we find Hayakawa identifying stereotypes with "widely cur- 
rent misinformation” and with “traditional nonsense" (34, p. 209) ; Bogar- 
dus contrasts stereotypes with scientific and accurate (and therefore laudable) 
Sociotypes (7) ; Clarke identifies stereotypes with mythical (i.e, contrary to 
fact) group attributes (14) ; Asch opposes the concept because he feels that 
it falsely posits a human predisposition to misjudge group characteristics 
(3, p. 231); and Centers believes the concept has value precisely because 
it provides an example of how cognition becomes distorted (11). The list 
of writers who have equated stereotypes with ethnic prejudice by under- 
scoring how wrong and misinformed are the views held by bigots is much 
too long to mention here. 

.For over three decades, then, there has been the view that the construct 
“stereotype” can be substantively qualified; that its contents are inferior, 
shoddy, “wrong” ideas about human groups, and, by extension, the nega- 
tivistic and often harmful attitudes that must be the result of such false 
information. 

„This view of stereotypes is admittedly often found in the somewhat con- 
tradictory company of several of the further definitions sketched below. It 
represents one attempt to find answers to questions concerning the "why" of 
certain individual and group attitudes toward other individuals and groups. 
‘Why does the. antisemite believe that Jews, are both shrewd and inferior, 
weak and powerful,. communistic and money-mad, clannish and anxious to 
infiltrate American society (1)? Why do white American college students, 
in such large numbers, believe that Negroes are highly superstitious, lazy, 
happy-go-lucky, ignorant, musical, and ostentatious (46, 63)? Why did 
American GIs during the past world war agree so whole-heartedly that 
French girls wore dirty under-garments? One answer, or at least a partial 
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answer, is that "authoritarians," white American college students and Ameri- 
can G['s are sadly misinformed concerning the groups of whom they hold 
Such stereotyped views. The simplicity of the answer is appealing and it is 
only natural that this misinformation approach to stereotypes, with its long 
and venerable history in social psychology, is paralleled on the social scene 
by action programs and agencies devoted to the dissemination of “more and 
better information” concerning those groups which are the objects of vicious 
Stereotyping in American core society. 

| One need not work long at cataloging or correcting stereotypes to real- 
ize that they so very frequently do involve gross misinformation. However, 
it is also not long before one becomes fully aware of two further phenomena: 
(а) not all stereotypes reveal misinformation; (5) all stereotypes that do 
reveal misinformation also reveal much more than misinformation—so much 
So that one cannot begin to hope to counter the misinformation only via 


Correct information. 


Before leaving this topic entirely, a few words might be devoted to the 


"kernel of truth” impasse. On the one hand, many investigators have demon- 
Strated that certain stereotypes obviously do not correspond to known facts 
about particular groups, well defined in space and time. Perhaps the studies 
by LaPiere (52) and Schoenfeld (80) are particularly relevant to this 
View, but there are innumerable others of more recent vintage. On the other 
and, many investigators have disclosed that stereotypes change with "real" 
Changes in political, economie, social conditions and that certain stereotypes 
ате prevalent throughout Western society (if, indeed, not throughout the 
entire industrialized world). The studies of Shrieke (83), Dudycha (18), 
Remmers (74), Meenes (63), Seago (81), den Hollander (17), de Bie 
(16), Buchanan and Cantril (8, 9) and many others contribute along these 
ines. For some reason the former studies are taken to refute the necessity 
of a “kernel of truth” in all stereotypes, whereas the latter are taken to show 
that such a “kernel” is frequently present. It seems to this writer that neither 
argument is well taken (in fact, it would seem that the components of the 
atter argument are internally inconsistent), but much more does it seem to 
© the case that a factor which must neither be absent nor present when a 
Riven condition obtains is not an essential factor of that condition. 

A considered evaluation of this issue will be more nearly at hand when 
the scientific study of national character will provide us with reliable data 
Concerning the dominant personality clusters, the values, customs and goals 
of the Peoples of the world, according to age, sex, educational, occupational, 
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and other pertinent breakdowns (48). We will then be able to study the 
incidence of "kernels of truth" in the stereotypes ascribed to and subscribed 
to by various populations. We will then be able to compare stereotypes, e.g. 
along the four dimensions which Edwards has long since proposed (19, 20), 
both when given and when lacking a "kernel of truth." We will be able 
to relate changes in national character over time to a possible "stereotypic 
lag." In short, we will then be able to compare the facts revealed by the 
science of national character with the views of the popular-science! of national 
character, of which social stereotyping (in that domain) is the outstanding 
example.? 

However, even when vastly more accurate information concerning national 
characteristics will be available, it will still be necessary to concede that to 
stop with a “misinformation” explanation of stereotypes, even in those cases 
where misinformation is evident in them, is also to ignore the questions that 
point to the psychological dynamics of that concept. Why are we often mis- 
informed about groups, and about which sorts of groups, or concerning which 
aspects of groups, are we misinformed? Why is it so difficult to combat 
the misinformation with information? How does misinformation arise and 
what conditions hamper or strengthen the growth of misinformation? These 
disturbing questions have been raised by various investigators, most recently 
and insistently by Asch (3, p. 234-35), and the attempts to answer them, 
as well as the view that misinformation need not always be present, have 
led to the further attempts at delimitation that follow. 


1 > ; ыа: А i 
Coombs notes that “The mappings of individuals into such classes as athletes, poli- 


ED Negroes, etc., are examples of stereotyping and constitute nominal scales. . • * 
oma шеги ые is so primitive that it is not always recognized as 
(15, p pes LB 1s a necessary condition for all higher levels of measurement 
ү А (эй is ebxer vation should remind us not only that “mathematics is а 
alde s), but that in everyday life we are forced to use language as à 


?Until such time, however, 


hat are we to do? If i ] in this 
roblem : Y о do we are really interested in 
Б а different theoretical level it may be possible to shift the field of major interest 
available. One i E social stereotyping where factual material is more readily 
perhaps another: the j denim is that of vocational and political stereotyping; 
tion (75, 76), Judgment of emotion or personality. Rice's lead in this connec- 
and associates (82) d and the recent work of Gage (28, 29), of Secord 
and of many others, deserves more integration with that on 
eived thus far. 'This is particularly so since social 
not ове being increasingly subjected to attack and many 
i ROMS to admit to uncomplimentary views concerning 
to have run into difficulty on this „7219 and Crown (23) and Hoult (37) seem 
Cane il “core, as did some of the international studies re- 
to all of us working in this field E Their comments might serve as a warning 


any rate, a general th f social am 
x ite, a eory of social stere 
One or two domains, is sorely needed. 
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C. STEREOTYPING AS “INFERIOR JUDGMENTAL PROCESSES" 


In contrast to the view that emphasizes content in defining stereotypes, is 
the view that emphasizes stereotyping or stereotypy?—that is to say, a process. 
Again we find precedent for this view in Lippmann's writings where a state- 
ment such as "for the most part we do not first see, and then define, we de- 


fine first and then see" (56, p. 81) has distinctly modern "'perception-cen- 
"inferior process" view is used in con- 


the latter being posited as a natural 


and necessary consequence of the former. This relationship is clearly im- 
plied in Irion's statement that ". . - Americans have little opportunity to 
Bet acquainted with each other and their environment and . . . they have 
neither the intellectual equipment nor the desire to interpret for themselves 
what is happening. Because of these limitations, the means of mass com- 
munication rely on stereotypes a? the expense of accuracy" (40, р. 3) (italics 
mine). Many other students of this concept have made a similar point, 
adding the view that stereotyping is a necessary evil, a regrettable-but-useful 
time-and-effort-saving process which enables humans to deal with their very 
complex world. Bogardus explicitly claims as much when he states that 
"Stereotyping arises out of the f arieties of personalities and of 


act that the v: 
groups are so numerous that it is almost impossible for most people ina busy 
world of activities to weigh every reaction of every Person, minute by min- 
Ute, in terms of its individual meanings and тегії... + Thus persons and 
also groups are typed in snap-judgment style . . . and error 15 added to error 
in the stereotyping procedure” (7, Ps 286) (italics mine). Newcomb places 
ven more stress on the efficiency (i.e. rapidity) versus: accuracy “conte 

They [i.e., stereotypes] are not only convenient and time-saving, but with- 
Out them it would be necessary for us to interpret each new situation as if 
. . Stereotypes have the 


we had ne anything of the kind before. - 
ver met anything » (69, p. 214). 


Virtue of efficiency but not of accuracy d with fedi 
On the other hand Lindesmith and Strauss are more concerne with indi- 


” 
tered overtones. In many cases, the ' 
Junction with the “misinformation” view, 


cating that this speed is attained via faulty or incomplete implementation 
К ... they focus on one or a few 


9f man's reality-discovering machinery. А ? 
аѕрес of personality and ignore many others; they are based on insufficient 
€XPerience and observation, not to say faulty sampling (55, p. 291). The 
last cited authors also discuss stereotypin 
‘ypology: the tendency to forget oF gloss-0 


as a clinical designation for “a pathological 
ition of fragmentary or apparently sense- 
or of certain postures” (93, p. 262). 


g as popular (i.e., non-scientific) 
ver the existence and meaning of 


E] 

PEE to be confused with stereotypy 

ess 9menon consisting in the endless repet 
Words, apparently useless movements, 
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i roup à 
individual differences and to force upon all members of a certain group 


ing individuals 
single “type di characteristic, or pattern. [Instead of reacting to individ 
, 


themselves, and to the several merits or demerits of these individuals, срт 
typing proceeds by reacting largely to the group-mambiessbip- forte е, E 
case. Hayakawa comments on this tendency as follows: The or m 
ing to stereotyped reactions is essentially word-minded, governed in и 4 
havior by verbal and literary associations. . . . On meeting, let us yt : 
politician, [he] is immediately reminded of all that he has heard а M 
‘politicians’ and reacts to his associations” (34, p. 209) (italics to. опа » 
Thus Hayakawa comes to the conclusion that stereotypes are for "all people 
some of the time and for some people all of the time substitutes for observa- 
tion" (34, p. 209). р 

This view, then, sees stereotyping as an inferior process, but one which is 
proceeding according to some law of parsimony 
effort. The process is at fault in that it rushes un 
tions; it compounds the particularistic error in 
the general from too few (or too unrepresent 
ceeds to disregard all subsequent particul 
a reaction not to the facts of a specifi 
by associations Surrounding the case; 
search for meaning via simplification. 

One must take special Pains, at this point, to examine the ease with which 
this view of "faulty process" is attached to the previously discussed view of 
"faulty content." Must an inferior process (that is, a process that may 
not actualize the highest level of intellectual and judgmental activity Е 
€) necessarily lead to a mistaken conclusion! 


or some principle of least 
hesitatingly into generaliza- 
that after having induced 
ative) particulars, it pro- 
ars in favor of the general; it is 
c case but to a “halo effect" evoked 


it is a non-discriminating, irrational 


which homo-sapiens is capabl 
"There is much evidence in o 
sarily be so, 


Furthermore, 
liable data 


that White Protestant A 


mericans possess certain laud- 
alts necessarily any less a 


n instance of stereotyping be- 
riented liberals hold it to be true and can supply some 
€" when challenged? This indeed is an issue which gets 
€ róle which Stereotyping can play in socio-psychological 


cause scientifically o 
supporting “evidenc 
to the heart of th 


Vinacke has made a 


clear Statement concernin: ibili ereo- 
typi i $ the possibility of ster 
ping going hand in hand with Correct g 


evaluations of groups. “, .. There 
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aS: nO reason to suppose that stereotypes are necessarily completely false. “A 
Elven stereotype, although shaped and evaluated, in part, by the cultural 
blindness of ethnocentrism, and strengthened by it, may also include out- 
standing and generally true traits of another group” (91, p. 265). 

The findings reported in Rice’s well known study of a quarter century 
ago (76) point to the same conclusions with respect to the possible accuracy 
of Stereotypes. His subjects not only displayed a high degree of agreement 
in matching designations (“bootlegger,” “Bolshevik,” “manufacturer,” "U. 
S. senator,” etc.) to photographs, but also a high degree of accuracy. Rice 
Concluded from his findings that common and accurate stereotypes existed, 
Concerning the appearance of various classes of pe 

In relating Rice’s findings, Asch, in his chapter on 
Sons and Groups,” feels that such an extension of stereotyp 


valid j = i 
alid Judgments is tantamount all meaning. 


rsons.* 
"Knowledge of Per- 
es to include 


to emptying this term of 


To the extent that the identifications were correct, they testify to the 


Presence of impressions that are valid. What, therefore, is gained by 
'? Is there any better justifica- 


calling such judgments “stereotypes”? A 

tion for referring to a valid impression of a social object as a stereo- 

type than for calling the meaning of a word or the addition of two 
numbers a stereotype? (3, P- 232). 

T Par ined wt r 

hus, Asch is not merely dubious about the insight gained when treating 

He is also dubious of the value of re- 


Serving the term stereotype “to designate subjective and uncritically held 
ideas about social groups" or “to stand for nearly all that is deficient in 
Popular thinking," since he feels that “to speak of stereotypes is no more 
helpful than to call perceptual errors illusions" (3, p. 232). Asch's criti- 
“sm is certainly worthy of examination. 


see 
th н. 
aE guber Е 
ja, Ubstituting group experience 


Ster » 
eotypes as "wrong judgments." 


have been slow to investigate the possibility 
for individual analysis might, especially in the 
К oint of view of actual gain in accuracy. The 
‘ame Possibility also exists, again primarily in the short run, when substituting 
edOWledge about a strange individual's group characteristics for personal knowl- 
see about the individual himself. Recent findings by Саве К 29), eg, would 
tone to indicate that, in the absence of necessary personal and contextual informa- 
lot accurate dilferentiations between group members it is productive of less 

to judge all members of a group alike (ie as though each possessed all of 
i than to attempt to discriminate between individuals 
typi £ several traits. The functional value of stereo- 
EO ng need not lie altogether in least effort, group-support, personality defense, 
the It would seem to be of importance, however, to determine. the conditions (and 
Tate) under which the individual who begins to differentiate too early (and, 

to and overtakes in accuracy the indi- 


tches up Саде 
y beginning, but who may, therefore, be 


thet 
he ч d 1 
utilis bucal" traits of the group) 

"B a wide range on each © 


r 
vidu » makes large errors) Ca 
al who “plays it safe" from the ver 
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There is no denying the fact that a definition of stereotypes as stereotypings, 
i.e., as "subjective and uncritically held judgments” (to borrow Asch’s apt 
phrase), is to leave the way open, logically, for the possibility of valid judg- 
ments as the end result. However, is this possibility so foreign to our daily 
experience? Have we never had snap-judgments (with respect to such 
common matters as deciding “wills” and "won'ts," likes and dislikes, hirings 
and firings) “pay-off” by turning out to be the correct choice, the best judg- 
ment, the "wise" thing to have done? Is not this some of the psychological 
stuff that human life is made of? If this is so, then stereotypes are not the 
experimental artifacts that some have feared them to be. If the definition of 
a word, or the sum of two numbers, cannot be considered instances of social 
stereotypes (whether or not the outcomes 
have still to explore), the “democratic mindedness” of Americans or the 
“gangster-like” appearance of a criminal certainly can. One man’s objec- 
tively and analytically determined facts can be another man’s stereotypes; 
in fact, one man’s Stereotypes may, subsequently, become the same man’s 
analytically derived facts. Thus it is not the data which necessarily under- 
goes a change, but the process of arriving at the data. The “kernal of truth” 
issue thus becomes a pseudo-issue and the extent to which the probability 
or sufficiency of a phenomenological truth has been investigated assumes 
Paramount importance. 

We should no more expect all subjective and uncritical judgments to be 
wrong than we do all objective and critical judgments to be right. The 
best made judgments of mice and men are often invalid; this too is part of 
our everyday experience with ourselves and with others. Nor must we fear 
that we are overly dignifying stereotypes by admitting the possibility of their 
validity notwithstanding their questionable psycho-social parentage. Hu- 
man beings do not start the judgmental process with a decision that “the 
next judgment that I will make will be a sloppy, subjective, uncritical one.’ 

man beings, even when engaged in stereotyping, are probably attempting 


u 
to be as thoughtful, as intelligent, and as aware of the facts at hand as their 
total situation will permit, 


3 We will return to this last point in a subse- 
quent section, 


are correct and, for reasons we 


À * a real difference betwee ic, differentiated, and 
directed thinkin i "der eo i 
uncritical, memory- 


autistic, emotional, 
In stereotyping it 


g of stereotyping on the other. 
as though the individual either judges not 
м н “worn, dependable, swiftly traversable chan- 
nels wh ini 1 y i 
which require a bare minimum of defining, distinguishing, inducing: 


almost Seems 
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Weighing of evidence, or any other of the so-called higher mental processes 
(6, 38, 39, 72, 87). 

To some extent this short-circuiting or blocking of potentially higher men- 
tal processes in favor of a well-worn, catch-all reaction is evocative of 
Luchins' work on the Einstellung effect (59, 60). Both in social stereo- 
typing and in Einstellung behavior Ss do not react to certain crucial aspects 
of the real environment but, rather, prefer solutions which are manifestly 
incapable of dealing with necessary details of that environment. Neverthe- 
less, it seems that the cognitive strips of Ss in these two types of problems 
differ in certain respects. In the typical Einstellung problem the S searches 
for an unnecessarily (and, finally, an inappropriately) long solution (even 
though phenomenologically this may not be the case). This behavior is not 
merely an experimental artifact, as is evidenced by the presence of such "long 
Way around” solutions in many real life settings. The reluctance of certain 
individuals, as well as of certain cultures, to adopt or discern newer methods 
9f production may be quite similar to the Einstellung type of behavior. On 
the other hand, in the typical social stereotyping problem the S continually 


accepts an inappropriately shortened solution. Again, this behavior is not 
but corresponds to many other areas of be- 


s of problem solving and communication. 
cultural factors (among others) leading 
ay around" at all cost. It might prove 


ater-jar or other problems in 
trials and in 


So an experimental artifact, 
AVION, among them certain type 
Once again, there are, very probably, 
to a common preference for the “short w 
of some theoretical value to experiment with wi 
Which the "short-way" solutions are established over many d 
Which а "long-way" solution is either preferable or required on the critical 
trials. The correlation between Einstellung scores of the usual kind and 


Scores on the latter type of problem might be quite high, but it would be 
i а s who did not perform similarly 


Interesting to study further those individual i 
The latter type of performance (i.e., 


Under the two sets of circumstances. " c 
eference) might be termed an instance 


Mappropriate “ d" pr 
priate "short way around P н : 
of Einstellungy, reserving the term Einstellung: for the variety studied by 

Uchins and ее In the realm of social stereotyping this writer would 
- a Gleichformierung instead of the former desig- 


of failure or decrease in efficiency of higher 
ature on thinking, judgment, and cer- 
tional stress might be more fruitfully 
g than as instances of Einstellung 


nation. Many of the instances i 
P an processes reported in the liter: 
Con types of problem solving under emo 
Sidered as instances of Gleichformierun 


“4, 53, 58, 67, 88). Ae 
he abridgement of critical thinking in certain social contexts is a phe- 
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nomenon which has interested social philosophers and social psychologists 
in the past. Thus McDougall spoke of the "acceptance with conviction 
of . . . a communicated proposition in the absence of logically adequate 
grounds for its acceptance" (61) in his discussion of suggestion. The be- 
haviors which interested McDougall (and many social psychologists of more 
recent date) and those which interest us here in a consideration of social 
stereotyping reveal other similarities, but also some important differences. 
However, it is possible that they both properly belong to a common, larger 
family of behaviors. 

"The merits of the "inferior process" view of stereotyping seem to more 
than best those of the "faulty content" view of stereotypes.’ Nevertheless, 
even the process approach still leaves us very far from the necessary equip- 


ment for answering all of the questions that occurred to us after considering 
the content approach. 


D. STEREOTYPES as “ATTITUDINAL Rucipiry” 


That the rigidity so often imputed to stereotyping has been considered a 
fundamental attribute is evident from the term itself. In accord with the 
meaning of the Greek stereos, attitudes of the kind we are here considering 
have usually been considered rigid, firm 
Lippmann himself did not greatly 
in our heads,” 


, unchanging. Surprisingly enough, 
stress the unalterableness of the "pictures 
relative to their other characteristics, although he did speak 
of their stability and “standardization” 
for the concept itself because he felt these features to be basic. Subsequently, 


however, this Particular attribute has gained in prominence. Bogardus, for 
example, makes the typical claims that 


and probably selected the very name 


+ 8 stereotype becomes relatively fixed in a 
especially in his emotional life. 
changed only with difficulty 


+ а stereotype becomes 


person's thinking and 
It becomes something that can be 
(7, p. 286). 

fixed in feelings and sentiments ... dts rigidity 
may be accounted for in part because it often Serves as a defense 


mechanism , |. and cannot be dislodged by argument or һу a barrage 
9f facts (7, P. 288). j А 


T iiy wi d 
; hat both of the above Statements equate stereotypic rigidity with eme 
tional needs is а matti \ i 


in itself, i MED that we must still examine. As for the rigidity factor 
In itself, insofar as it can be considered separately 


from its emotional under- 
5At some future 


of thought (i.e, ossible to discuss the Gleichformierung mode 
" ersion to lower mental processes in place 9r 
* done for pe 5, much as the Workers at the Burden NS 
d with thoi persons whose thought primarily utilizes visu 
* who depend upon audio-kinesthetic symbols (31). 
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Pinnings, the evidence usually cited on its behalf is composed of studies such 
as those by Katz and Braly (46), Meenes (63), Guilford (32), Meltzer 
(64), Hartley (33) and others. The first two studies above are taken as 
demonstrating the stability of stereotypic content over time. Much the same 
adjectives have been chosen to represent the same groups in studies separated 
by decades. ‘The three latter studies, above, are taken as demonstrating 
arisons over time. A very stable rank- 
order of preference for ethnic groups has been found to exist in many seg- 


ments of American society. A high preference for northern and western 
rence for southern and eastern Europeans, and 


has been reported. for many decades 
do these findings support the 


d abil; à 
пе stability of inter-group comp 


E 

Чгореапѕ and a low prefe 
articula » 

i RENE for all non-Europeans, 

an p ЖЕ А TM 
d with various instruments. How decisively 


tss 
"rigidity" theory of stereotypes? . 

It seems to this writer that a better case can be made out for a fixity or 
Unalterableness in stereotyping as а means of coping with one’s surroundings, 
than can be made out for rigidity of stereotypes as attitudinal content. ‘The 
two types of studies cited above actually confirm th " s 
More indisputably than the latter content. That most Americans consistently 
prefer Englishmen to Turks for certain forms of interaction, when meas- 
"red by rank-order procedures, does not indicate (а) how this preference is 
*Xplained, filled out, or justified at different times, OT (^) the strength of 
the preference at different times. Great differences in attitudinal intensity 
may remain hidden behind substantially equal rank-ranges obtained from two 
ifferent, or even the same, populations on two separate occasions. Studies 


that Operate with Bogardus-type scales really provide direct confirmatory 
E stereotyping. Reliable information 


eviden : 

ce neithe "e pes nor for 

Concerni Eo ab raga al ” (3 521-561) is of undoubted 

$ ning the “sociology of attitudes” (3, PP- 1 

Import. E а 3l d ally important 
ance, but such information still doe 


‘Westions concerning psychological dynamics. А 
If we now turn to examine the rigidity thesis in the light of the first SOUP 
9f two studies mentioned slave: (46, 63)5 we again receive scant satisfaction, 
"Е us clarify one nol. In any study of whether B's views of A remain 
€ same over time, we must consider (a) whether the information reaching 


Concerning 4 has remained the same or not, (b) whether B (his needs, 
motives, interests) has remained the same or not, (c) whether 4 has re- 


™ained the cus arcis ani DÀ whether the interaction of B with 4 has 
т di he foregoing steps are closely related 
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tudinal change. Overt behavior is much more restricted than are its atti- 

4 : ? _ 
tudinal underpinnings. In this sense, we might speak of an “overt be 
havioral lag” with respect to attitudinal developments. 


The so often posited “rigidity” of stereotypes has been advanced without 
sufficient pause to consider the above mentioned points. Can B’s views of 4 
be termed “rigid” if no change has occurred in Item (a), above? Probably 
not. Nor would most students of the problem term B’s views “rigid” if Item 
(b), above, remained undisturbed. Finally, there would seem to be abso- 
lutely no cause for describing B’s views as rigid if Items (c) and (d), above, 
have undergone no change. Only if at least one of the four mentioned fac- 
tors has undergone a change, and no change in B’s pattern of attitudes to- 
ward 4 is discernible, only then would it seem permissible to hypothesize at- 
titudinal rigidity. Even then, we must be alert to distinguish between con- 
stancy of stereotyping and rigidity of stereotypes. 

The Southerners who agreed that the Negro was “musical,” when meas- 
ured a quarter century ago, may have seen this term in the context of “easy- 
going,” “unindustrious” and, therefore, “inferior,” “deserving of socio-eco- 
nomic-political restriction.” If this same descriptive term turns up now or 
several years hence, and if investigation shows that its context has shifted 
to include “artistic,” “sensitive,” “gifted,” “deserving socio-economic-political 
opportunities,” shall we then claim that the designation “musical” has re- 
mained “rigid” during this interim? “Quiet,” when assigned to Japanese 
before Pearl Harbor, "scientific" when attributed to Germans before the 
mass-murder of six million Jews, “industrious” when applied to Chinese 
before Mao, most probably did not connote the same feelings, nor did they 
denote the same attitudes, as these very same terms after the intervening in- 
formation has reached B, the intervening change in 4 has occurred, or the 
intervening alterations in the behavior of 4 toward B have transpired. 

Thus we see that the claims that stereotypes are attitudinal fixations be- 
ease of their fundamental relationship with basic goals, motives, feelings, 
Sentiments, and patterns of social interaction, contain the very seed of their 


own rebuttal. The former are only as rigid as the latter, and since the latter 
may or may not be rigid, this must also be the case with respect to the for- 
mer. Rigidity is not à sine-qua-non of stereotypes, and stereotypes, of course, 
are not the only attitudes that possess the characteristics of goal-relatedness, 
group-relatedness, and emotional reinforcement. La Violette and Silvert 
have expressed this conclusion as follows: 
Because they are attitudes, they [i.e 


of organized modes of behavior, they e 


» Stereotypes] have the attributes 
xpress a functional state of readi- 


r 
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ness, and they are organized around and toward some given object or 
set of objects. It is to be noted that these special attitudes are further 
distinguished by a significant amount of emotionalism. In addition to 
these characteristics, we have come to accept the idea that they emerge 
from social interaction and are, therefore, social attitudes in the strict- 
est interpretation that we can make of their genesis. But even these 
attributes do not differentiate them sufficiently from other kinds of 
attitudes (52, p. 259). 


Rigidity zay be an aspect of some stereotypes (and of some attitudes in 
general) but it must not be of all. This is a strange conclusion since it indi- 
cates that the term is a misnomer, as far as the requiredness of the very attri- 
bute imbedded in its "handle."? The “inferior process” (or foreshortened 
process) need not be derived from or explained by the “rigid attitude” view, 
although the emotional factor so often posited as the source of the claimed 
rigidity may, in part, actually be a factor (one factor) associated with the 
inferior level of judgment-passing inherent in stereotypes, just as the latter 
itself may be involved in the “faulty content” of many stereotypes. Be this 
as it may, rigidity itself is only an end-product which must have some motiva- 
tional underpinnings to support it. The motivational substructure of rigidity, 
in various of its specific manifestations, and even of Einstellung, have begun 
to be studied. The motivation for social Gleichformierung, however, is 
still largely an unplowed field. 


E. Sauiency or “Group RELATEDNESS” As A MOTIVATIONAL BASE FOR 
SociAL STEREOTYPING 


As the attempts to account for social attitudes via such concepts as “group 
membership," “belongingness,” “social pressure,” “conformity,” etc., have 
increased, the tendency to utilize these concepts to account for social stereo- 
types has become quite marked. While Bogardus hesitates to claim more 
than that a stereotype “may be engendered by the ideology and the culture 
patterns of the group within which it is formulated” (7, p. 287), Haya- 
kawa goes the whole way in his claim that “any individual who does not 


know the stereotypes of thought and feeling . . . may be said to be 
to our culture” (34, p. 209). запа 


Centers' position, which has already been cited, also belongs here 
La Violette and Silvert have recently formulated the strongest сав for 


SPerhaps this is not only an example of the "map" 
"territory" ("non-identity" and “non-allness”) but also a 
of the map" not being very accurate as well (“self- 


not being equal to the 
n example of the "map 
reflexiveness") (49). 
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stereotypes as indications and by-products of group-belongingness. Their 
view is that stereotypes “. . . not only enable him [i.e., the individual] to 
manage his interpersonal and group relations, but, by holding such stereo- 
types, he symbolically expresses his group identifications. . . . It may not 
only be personality needs or psychological mechanisms which account for 
the selection, elaboration, and filling in aspects of stereotype formation and 
structuring, but it is, in addition, possible, that the process of maintaining 
one's identification with and status within a group can account for this pre- 
sumed attribute of stereotyped attitudes (52, pp. 259-260) (italics mine). 

This view of stereotypes as "group-anchored" attitudes may be sum- 
marized as follows: individuals see themselves as being (and as wishing to 
remain) members in good standing of certain groups. Within these groups 
certain attitudes are officially or unofficially prevalently accepted. The in- 
dividual, therefore, accepts these prevalent views as part of his acceptance 
of the group, and identifies himself with these views in his desire to be ac- 
cepted by the group. Although the referent categories of group-relatedness- 
attitudes are often exceedingly inclusive, it is implied that when the indi- 
vidual is in a situation where he must cope with the referents (be they other 
individuals, groups, or issues) of his group’s views, he substitutes these views 
and his needs for personal group relatedness in the place of his individual 
powers of examining, judging, and concluding. In social stereotyping the 
referents are groups or group-symbols. 

*On the other hand, some students have claimed that stereotypes (as con- 

tent) take groups as their objects (i.e. their referents) but that (as process) 
stereotyping need not necessarily grow out of the group memberships of 
the stereotypors. Thus, Vinacke states that: “Stereotypes may be defined 
as the tendency to attribute generalized and simplified characteristics to 
groups of people. . . . Insofar as such stereotypes are held in common by a 
group of people, they may involve ethnocentrism” (91, p. 265) (italics mine). 
Vinacke’s formulation would seem to indicate that he does not believe that 
all social stereotypes are necessarily attitudes held in common by a group 
of people. 

Somewhat similar to this view is the position of those who attempt to 
deduce stereotypic views toward groups from individual (i.e., non-group) fac- 
tors, such as personality characteristics (1). It may, perhaps, seem odd, but 
when Newcomb speaks of “private stereotypes” (69, p. 214) (as contrasted 
to “group-shared stereotypes”) then we must also classify that particular 
usage with this second approach. 


A careful examination of the literature has failed to reveal any attempts 
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to define or employ the concept of social stereotypes without employing readily 
defined or recognized human groups, group leaders or group symbols, as ob- 
jects or referents. “This was consistently found to be the case, both when 
groups or individuals (not treated in any group-context) were assigned the 


rôle of formulators. Given the present semantic liberty (or anarchy) in 


social psychology, this small fact may re 
It at least permits us once more, and finally, to pacify Asch’s fear that we 
will yet come to (or have already arrived at) such a sad state of affairs as 
to permit “calling the meaning of a word or the addition of two numbers a 


stereotype” (3, p. 232). 
However, before we are overcome 
animity, let us turn our gaze once more in the direction of 


dividuals in the róle of formu- 


present cause for some satisfaction. 


by any satisfaction derived from the 


above-mentioned un 
the last mentioned approach which permits in 


lators. 
What does this view imply? It implies that the by now familiar stereo- 


typic view concerning Jews could have arisen in a “normal,” isolated, group- 
devoid individual. However, where shall we search to find such an individ- 


ual? We could hypothesize an individual who, since birth, has been living 


alone on a desert island; who is then rescued from his isolation; and who 
(a) that he does not and can- 


upon reaching a society like our own finds 

not fit into any of the already existing political, religious, socio-economic, 
occupational or other groupings and (b) that some important area of his life 
pattern is spent in contact with Jews. We could, as we have said, hy- 
pothesize such an individual, but it is hard to see why we should, from the 
point of view of what might be gained thereby towards the clarification of 
the dynamics of stereotypes in society. It is entirely probable that our Mr. 
X, if he could be isolated from other contaminating groups, would, in due 
time, adopt a uniquely personal stereotype of Jews. However, once more, 
this writer is at a loss concerning the theoretical value of this theoretical 
probability. Similar difficulties appear, it seems, when we attempt to de- 
rive the content of social stereotyping from “authoritarianism” or from other 
personality characteristics when these are considered as culture-free. The 
“authoritarian” type, it must be remembered, not only exists in ы 
milieu but to some extent because of a certain milieu—if only because thi 
milieu shaped or limited the parents and other adults who then osos 3 
shape any $ during his most formative first three years of life. Even if ni 
are to assume that society as such plays no róle in the first three years, how 
are we to account for the particular stereotypic content which the warped 


personality comes to accept, if not via the social structure of which he is 
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finally a part? A wholly "private" social stereotype, therefore, seems highly 
unlikely as a stable phenomenon. Although individual differences in stere- 
otypic content, emphasis, and readiness undoubtedly occur, these tend to be 
governed either by the limit of the centripetal force of a particular constel- 
lation of group memberships or by the limit of the centrifugal force of the 
cessation of such memberships. Saliency (but not necessarily consciousness) 
of own-group membership, above some yet to be determined threshold, is, 
therefore, a motivational prerequisite of social stereotyping? 
Asch is undoubtedly right in pointing out that “we observe in individuals 
those qualities that belong to them as unique personalities, and those that 
accrue to them by virtue of their group position” (3, p. 226). Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be claimed that both processes are equally well or emphatically 
represented under all circumstances. Both individual and situational differ- 
ences are bound to exist with respect to which of these dual processes has 
the upper hand at any given time. The problem thus becomes one of study- 
ing the relationship between specified sets of individual and situational factors 
affecting the “judge” on one hand, and the nature or accuracy of the ob- 
served qualities, on the other hand. (The literature on what makes a good 
analytic judge of personality is rapidly growing. The literature on what 
factors are associated with being a good non-analytical (intuitive) judge 
of others is sparse indeed). ‘The question might then be raised as to which 
of Asch’s two categories of human qualities would predominate when inter- 
personal knowledge were gained in a manner optimally rational, dispassionate, 
analytic, inductive, and hypothetical, and which would predominate with 
successively diminishing degrees of the above factors. Can individuals oper- 
ating in a state of high group saliency be depended upon to react towards 
those with whom they come in contact in accord with the optimal conditions 
listed above? Charters and Newcomb seem to have experimentally answered 
this question in the negative, especially for their Catholic subjects (12). 
Asch himself has recently reported similar findings in one of the most pro- 
vocative of all recent studies on what happens to an individual’s judgmental 
abilities when faced by group pressures to conform. 
An individual acting under high group-saliency reacts to other individuals 
as though their (the others’) group-saliency were equally high. "When a 
label or judgment is attached to an individual because he has been forced in- 
to a group setting (“forced” because “goodness of fit” is disregarded) and 
7The conditions leading to heightened or lessened saliency of own-group values 


(e.g., threat, level of aspiration aye c a 
gun to be subjected to experimental eda of group barriers, etc.) have only be 
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appraised predominantly as a figure against group-ground by another indi- 
vidual acting under the motivational stress or "requiredness" of one or more 
group memberships of his own, then all of the essential requirements of 
social stereotyping have been met, regardless of whether the product is false 
or rigid3 The individual's need for, or, conversely, his ability to withstand 
Gleichformierung and the comforts and pressures of group uniformity is, 
of course, also a personality variable. On the other hand personality itself 


is also influenced by social-cultural uniformities and expectations. “Thus, 
the distinction between the personal and the social cannot be driven too 
hard in our search for explanatory concepts. “Che literature dealing with 


personality correlates of Gleichformierung (under whatever other name it 
has been considered) is already quite extensive and is rapidly growing. The 
larger social-cultural context against which this writer prefers to consider 
this concept is still in need of careful investigation. 

Asch’s defense of the rational and analytic capacities of mankind harkens 
back to a rather basic cleavage stemming from the social and scientific philoso- 
phies of the 18th and 19th centuries. Is human behavior, particularly with 
respect to its motivational foundations, predominantly rational or irrational? 
Is it, in the main, discriminating, analytic and constructive or impassioned, 
egoistic, and willful? Many social scientists today would consider this prob- 
lem, at least in the form in which it is stated above, as a pseudo-problem. 
Rather than hand down decisions as to what man is like “at rock bottom” 
or “in the main” or “when most human,” social scientists prefer to consider 
when, under what conditions, given which past experiences, will man behave 
in one specified manner, and when in another. Nor will most social psycholo- 

gists fail to guard against permitting their personal philosophies and ref- 
ormistic preferences (or even those of the Zeitgeist) to dictate their con- 
clusions or to limit their receptiveness toward all legitimate data. 


When social stereotyping must be described with respect to a rational-irra- 
tional motivational continuum, this writer has no doubt but that it must be 
placed closer to the latter pole than to the former. As scientists this need 
cause us no embarrassment whatsoever. The explication and prediction of the 


8Those studies which have asked group-oriented subjects to select * 
| adjectives or judgmental statements to apply to entire groups, “m Appropriate 
"the majority" of members, or "the average" member of groups Ms P pe 
Y these requirements, since none of these referents can be conceived df Ad. also met 
^ relatedness on the part of the Ss. Indeed, in these cases, the Ss PAKI p groups 
» guided by their own and the others’ group-relatedness, since the r fi 3 quod 
has no individuality at all. See, e.g., the instructions to the Ss in t e obiect 
incidence or content of stereotyping is zo? dependent upon the form of th Rede 
tions to Ss has been demonstrated by Tuckman and Lorge (90). кенш 
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irrational, egoistic, or ethnocentric in social man is certainly a scientifically 
legitimate as well as a socially useful task for social psychology. 

However, social stereotyping reveals much more than irrationalism. Cog- 
nitive Gleichformierung, as a result of saliency of group memberships and 
the need for safety and status in one's reference group, also reveals a huge 
dose of rationalization. This pseudo-rationalism or phenomenological ra- 
tionalism cloaks self-justification, defense of loved ones who are not always 
without obvious fault, and an abandonment of accuracy for the sake of per- 
sonal safety and stability. It might be said that there is so much rationaliza- 
tion here precisely because there is so much irrationality and autistic think- 
ing. Man so much wants to appear rational, intelligent, self-directed, ana- 
lytical, even when (or especially when) he fears that he is not. ‘Thus we 
may agree with Maimonides that “not to reason is impossible," even as wé 
wish we could disagree with him that “to reason is dangerous." There 
are many intriguing ambivalences in social behavior, and social stereotyping 
reveals a particularly crucial array of them. 

Asch has also rejected the utility of the "doctrine" of suggestion in social 
psychology (2). Again it is necessary to state that much of the early litera- 
ture on suggestion and suggestibility is no longer acceptable to current social 
psychologists. Indeed, one often feels their impatience with such concepts 
which were advanced without much thought for operational precision or ex- 
perimental manipulation. Nevertheless, here too there is much that remains 
of theoretical interest and, therefore, also with potential empirical implica- 
tions. We have already noted how suggestion has long since been viewed as 
implying such a cognitive process as that which has here been termed Gleich- 
formierung. Here we would only like to add that much of the older writing 
on suggestibility also included discussions and observations concerning crowd 
and group facilitation of heightened suggestibility and lowered self-deter- 


mination of individual thought and action. It seems to us that as long as 
Social psychology has need for 


should be as long as social psyc 
Critical social behaviors in co 


a concept such as social stereotyping (which 
hologists feel free to pursue the study of non- 
$ njunction with critical social behaviors), so 
long will it still have need for the more general concept of social suggesti- 
bility. However, to argue the merits of suggestibility as an explanatory 
concept would lead us much too far afield. The writer would merely like 
to add at this point that social stereotyping need not be dependent upon 
actual crowd or group-membership. Vicarious or reference-group member- 
ship can certainly be of sufficient saliency to support the motivational dynamics 
of social stereotyping when triggered by the proper image, word, or presence- 
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Indeed, some of the most commonly recognized instances of social stereotyping 
have come from the lips of royalty-without-thrones, generals-without-armies, 
and actors-without-work. The contact with the stereotyped individual or 
group also need not be real. Lippmann noted that one need never personally 
meet even a single individual, let alone a collective body, of the stereotyped 
group, for either the stereotypic process or content to arrive and maintain 
itself in the individual's behavioral repertoire. 

As several recent studies have deemed it necessary to inveigh, at this late 
date, against the “group-mind” fallacy in its original primitiveness (3, pp. 
242-49; 36, pp. 71-2), it may not be superfluous to underscore the fact that 
although perceived group-relatedness is necessary both for the beginning (the 
process and content of formulation) and the end (the process and content of 
application) of stereotyping, the process as such takes place only in individuals 
and must be explicable on the level of psychological processes of individuals 
who feel themselves to be members of groups. Asch sums this requirement 
up very admirably, as follows: “We need to see group forces arising out of 
the action of individuals . . . whose actions are a function of the group forces 
that they themselves (or others) have brought into existence. We must see 
group phenomena as both the product and the condition of actions of indi- 
viduals” (3, pp: 250-251) (italics in the original). 


F. SOCIAL STEREOTYPING AND THEORIES or LANGUAGE AND 
CoMMUNICATION 


As new areas of specialization arise within social psychology, attempts at 
translating the concepts of one area into those of another become increas- 
ingly frequent. Such attempts are potentially valuable for two reasons. 
First of all, they guard against that total estrangement of specializations 
within the same field which might obtain, if no two-way communication 
and stimulation were established between the separate vocabularies and in- 
terests of workers in each specialization. Secondly, although the process of 
translation of concepts does not, in and of itself, mark a height of scientific 
creativity, it may, nevertheless, facilitate further creativity by making possible 
a fresh approach and new tools for grappling with old problems. A few 
concepts currently employed in language and communication theory strike 
the present writer as having merit from both of these points of view. 

Vinacke (91), Newcomb (69), Hayakawa (34) and many others TM 
stressed the verbal labeling, i-e., the language component of stereotyping. 
Indeed, experimental and social psychologists, general semanticists, linguists, 
and anthropologists, have all, for many years, investigated various aspects of 
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language behavior which might help us see social stereotyping from yet an- 
other point of view. 

With the upsurge of interest in psycholinguistics, and with the readmis- 
sion of ethnolinguists to membership-in-good-standing within the fr 


aternity 
of linguists, concentration on the relationship between language and percep- 
tion (or between language 


and other aspects of cognition) has become in- 
creasingly noticeable. "The contentions of Whorf (94) and Traeger (89) 
to the effect that two sets of structures become intimately related, namely: 
the structure of one's native language and the structure that one responds 
to in the "real" world, are being subjected to increasingly more sophisti- 
cated experimental probing (see, e.g., 54). Assuming that this relationship 
will receive increasing confirmation, either interculturally or intraculturally, 
what, then, can it be said to imply or reveal about social stereotyping? At 
the very least it would seem to imply that the presence of Gleichformierungen 
which have become highly codeable for a given language group should 
serve to facilitate the remembering, recognizing, and perceiving of the char- 


acteristics so coded by members of that group in their contacts with other 
groups. 


However, language and social stereotyping 


mately related than the above formulation indi 
categorizing (Jew, Negro, Italian) and of att 
(shrewd, dirty, excitable) are inextricably 
Thought itself, though not reducible to ] 
and reflected via the use of language. 
whether language in itself may 


seem to be even more inti- 
cates. The very processes of 
aching mediators to categories 
interwoven with language. 


ed from reality, so 
and reinforce our tendencies to- 
The contention that this is actually so 
eral semantics. Although its lack of an 
be regretted, its tenets, even if considered 
us here. A. B. Johnson, a 19th century 
noted (in 1836) that “. . . the most skill- 
y the individualities of nature . . . because 
nature as in language. . . . Physicians have 
long detected these indivi ities, and deemed them anomalies of nature. 
» in language, which unites under one name, as 
rtially identical" (45). 
Johnson and others 
Gleichformierung. 


i years. Katz, e.g 
Point, and then goes somewhat further: 


have long been pointing to the 
Psychologists too have pointed 
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; more fluid, 
more multidimensional than the pale words or oversimplified signs used 


to convey meaning. . . . However, there is no easy solution of the 
problem. A language too close to perceptual reality would be useless 
è for generalization and would, moreover, ignore complex forms of ex- 
perience, Language enables us to transcend the specificity of the single 


But the abstraction and generalization through the use of symbols which 
has given man his control over the natural world, also make 


S pos- 
sible the greatest distortions of reality (47, p. 17). 


However, language behavior and social stereotyping reveal a further in- 
teresting parallel, as is evidenced by the findings of linguists (particularly 
those few that have been actively interested in language within a social 
context), anthropologists, and social psychologists, We have noted that 

Г Gleichformierung is unaccompanied by motivation for accurate judgment 
and communication (50) precisely because it serves other and Stronger needs, 
ie., those related to individual solidarity with a group. Language, in gen- 
ега], can be put to this very same use. Malinowski uses the term “phatic 
communion” to signify the “ties of union which are created by a mere ex- 
change of words” (62). Sapir, too, has frequently commented upon this use 
of language: 

+ ++ The smaller the circle and the more complex the understandings 
2 already arrived at within it, the more economical can the act of com- 
munication afford to become. A single word passed between members 

of an intimate group, in spite of its apparent vagueness and ambiguity, 

may constitute a far more precise communication than volumes of care- 

fully prepared correspondence interchanged between two governments 

ve yv м speech serves as a peculiarly potent symbol of the 

ТЕ solidarity of those who speak the language. .. . There is a sub- 

form of a language which is current among a group of people who are 

\ held together by ties of common interest, Poo Each of these groups 

tends to’ develop peculiarities of speech which have the symbolic function 

\ of somehow distinguishing the group from the larger group into which 
` its members might be too completely absorbed. . . . The use Of such 
| Words at once declares the speaker a member gp ua. ` Psychologically 
7 real group. . . . The extraordinary importance of minute linguistic 
differences for the symbolization of psychologically real, as contrasted 

to politically or sociologically official groups, is Intuitively felt by most 

People (79, 159-160). 


inis it understandings between users of common stereo- 
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a significant aspect in the powerful language patriotism of various groups is 
insufficiently appreciated. It is perhaps less any special structural qualities 
of the languages of such groups which cause them to be regarded as “in- 
comparable instruments" for intra-group communication than it is the “com- 
plexity of understandings [including stereotypes] already arrived at" with 
respect to common beliefs, customs, loyalties, goals, and experiences. It is 


within just such a complex of social-cultural factors that social stereotyping 
must be studied to be fully understood. 


Language usage in general, as well as social stereotyping, considered more 
specifically, “did not arise in the history of the race, any more than in the de- 
velopment of the child, solely in the interest of precise interchange of infor- 
mation. Language as it exists is not the product of scientists trying to per- 
fect an exact set of symbols; it is the product of the arena of everyday life, 
in which people are concerned with manipulating and controlling their fel- 
lows and with expressing their emotional . . . wants" (47, p. 17). 


Our conclusion, therefore, is that all social stereotyping (even that which 
social scientists may tap via non-verbal instruments) is founded upon and 
continually reinforced by man's language experiences. 


There is no com- 
pletely non-verbal social stereotyping. 


In proceeding from linguistics and semantics to communication theory 


proper, we again encounter many provocative insights which may help us 


understand additional nuances of social stereotyping. In his chapter on 
“Words, Sets, and Thoughts,” Miller comments that “verbal habits operate 


as a substitute for thought" (66, p. 227). This statement is, of course, 
very similar to that of Hayakawa, which we have already cited (34). That 


communication theorists and semanticists should be thinking along similar 


lines is not strange at all. However, Miller also introduces into his dis- 


cussions such terms as "(verbal) atmosphere effect,” “recoding,” "informa- 
i » H . 
tion,” etc., which are, as yet, not frequently employed by social psychologists 


studying stereotypes and stereotyping. These concepts are deserving of brief 
comment here. 


Others, more versatile in communication theory, may see fit 
to comment at greater length upon them. 

ess жо һу Woodworth and Sells to the effect that "the 
"ined 3 ; and ‘some in the premises of a syllogism give a verbal at- 
mosphere that calls for a corresponding conclusion” (66, p. 227). This effect 
is not limited to syllogistic reasoning, however. Stagner and Osgood (86) have 
also found that verbal mediators tend to travel in bunches according to à 
general favorableness-unfavorableness evaluation. One “good” or “positive” 


evaluation for a grou 
а group tends to attract others and “bad” or "negative" ones 


f 
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tend to do likewise. In our daily affairs we like to slip into the most con- 
venient and most familiar patterns of speech. When we are with friends 
we often speak in a manner and utilize figures that we know will meet little 
scrutiny and cause no break in the smooth flow of amenities. We cannot be 
continually on guard against harmless, even if baseless, expressions. We 
cannot continually play the teacher or strict parent to our friends or to our- 
selves. To attempt this would be tantamount to destroying the normality 
and the “right sounding” quality of unstrained discourse. Now stereotypes 
are often part and parcel of the most frequent word-images and word se- 
quences in any language capable of dealing with human characteristics, desires, 
and interactions. ‘The elimination of these commonly employed figures and 
Sequences is connected with a degree of precision that would seem stilted 
for everyday use. No wonder then that scientific pursuits require us to 
change our linguistic habits; science requires that we think creatively and 
Precisely, more than it requires that we appear sensible, conventional, or 
acceptable to our audiences. Frequently, no offense is meant by stereotypes 
that are due to "atmosphere effect" (note, e.g., in English: “a real Irish 
temper," "Chinaman's luck”; in Yiddish: “а goyisher kop,” “a Yidish maz]," 
etc.), and only strained sensitivities growing out of much bitter personal 
experience in intergroup relations cause some to cry "wolf" where there is 
no wolf. 

(b). “Recoding,” another concept frequently met with in communica- 
tion theory, seems to be related to the phenomena which we have discussed 
under the heading “stereotyping as inferior judgmental process.” Recod- 
ing, in our case, may be taken to refer to the process of abstracting or sum- 
marizing experiential data so as to form a rule, or law, or maxim that 
can more conveniently guide behavior than the original mass of disjointed 
data. On the whole, recoding represents a seemingly intelligent attempt to 
grapple with innumerable observations and experiences of all kinds, by find- 
ing in them certain regularities, relationships, sequences that will help us to 
understand and, perhaps, also to predict them. Is not this, indeed, the func- 
tion of science? However, in the realm of human affairs, we often allow 
Prior commitments to control (and, therefore, to impair) our recoding opera 
tions: ", . . we select the information which seems critical, encode it in words, 
and remember the words. Our choice of what is worth recoding and re- 
membering is not always a wise опе...” (66, Pp. 234-35) (italics mine). 

No wonder, then, that "recoding operates in our daily experience less 
Precisely than it does in science" (66, p. 24). Stereotyping clothes itself in 
the garb of legitimate and complete recoding by Pretending to base itself on 
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an approach to group characteristics, which is, in turn, inductive and then 


deductive such as, e.g., the following: 


(1) Al is B (Levy is a Jew) | s 
(1a) Alis also D (Levy is also a shrewd businessman) 
(2) A?is B (Cohen is a Jew) 


(2a) A? is also D (Cohen is also a shrewd businessman) 
(3) A3 is B (Schwartz is a Jew) 
(3a) A? is also D 


(Schwartz is also a shrewd businessman) 


(n) A^is B (Goldberg is a Jew) 

(na) A^" is also D (Goldberg is also a shrewd businessman) 
C(onclusion) .'. All A is D (.'. all Jews are shrewd businessmen) 
(C+1) Ас+1 is B (Rosen is a Jew) 

(C+ 1a) ;. At+lis D (.`. Rosen is a shrewd businessman) 
(C4-2) Ас+2 is B (Levine is a Jew) 

(C+ 2a) ". Ас+2 is D 


(.`. Levine is a shrewd businessman) 
(Cn) . 
(C+na) . 


In reality, however, stereotyping begins with step “С” 
penses with the analytic and inductive process Steps 
all scientific recoding. Thus, when Bo 


guilty of the “particularistic error” (7, p. 289) and when Lindesmith and 
Strauss state that stereotyping 


is suspect because it is based upon “insuffi- 
cient experience, not to say poor sampling” (55, p. 291), they are tacitly 
ascribing to its outcome an individual and inductive genesis that it does not, 
by and large, have. It is true that a few individuals may have occasion to 
make judgments of t 


he type listed in Steps (C + 1) and (C + 2) above. 


above) and dis- 


(1) to (n) inherent in 
gardus claims that stereotyping is 


“> 


E 
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The rub, however, is that judgments of this type come after Step C, and not 
before it. Conclusions like those listed in Steps (C + la) and (C + 2a) 
above are, therefore, by no means based upon deductions from an inductively 
derived principle. In addition, even the deductive steps (C + 1) through 
(C + na) are often absent in stereotyping behavior. АП that is left of the 
elaborate recoding pretense is Step C—a previous commitment. 

(c). "Information" or, more accurately, "amount of information" is one 
of the central concepts in modern communication theory. Indeed, the 
mathematical biologist Rapaport has ventured to say: "I believe that the 
notion of the 'quantity of information' is a Big Idea in science, similar in 
scope to the precise definition of 'the amount of matter' as registered on a 
balance, or the ‘amount of energy’ as derived from potentials, velocities, and 
heat, or the ‘amount of entropy’ as derived from the probabilities of the 
states of a system" (71, pp. 248-49). 

In communication theory, this concept is applied to the "degrees of frec- 
dom" or to the "availability of alternatives" for any given communicated 
response. Thus, it refers not to, what is being or has been communicated 
by a given message, but to what might have been communicated, i.e., to the 
entire repertoire of choices available during the total message situation. 

The concept of “amount of information" is further examined in connec- 
tion with such topics as "relative frequency of signals," "redundancy of 
symbols," "characteristic linkages" of symbols, the "threshold of intelli- 
gibility of signals," and the “degree of structure or organization” in any thing, 
state, event or property to be described. Let us now consider these concepts 
in connection with an individual whose group membership is such that his 
reactions to the stimulus “Jew” are highly and negatively stereotyped. 

How much "information" will this individual's reactions contain? All 
indications point to the fact that the information load of a stereotyped mes- 
sage is exceedingly light. First of all, the alternative reactions (ie., the 
"repertoire of signals") that are available are, for all practical purposes, 
severely limited, in that all possible verbalizations concerning Jews which 
do not agree with the individual's stereotypic commitment have a very low 
probability of occurring. Stereotypes are expressed via à very few signals, the 
result being that not only is the repertoire of signals comparatively fixed 
and limited, but the relative frequency of these signals is so heavily “loaded” 
that we can easily predict subsequent signals from previous ones. Both of 
these characteristics are typical of signals with little information. In addi- 
tion the “degree of redundancy” in the stereotyped message is high because 
of this very interdependence of signals. Even if we lose almost all of the 
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stereotyped message (due to static or other “поіѕе”), we still comprehend 
its meaning because of its "characteristic word linkages."!? Neither the 
sender nor the receiver of a stereotype need be functioning optimally for 
the message to get across. Again, these characteristics are typically those 
of messages low in amount of information carried. Finally, we may state 
that stereotyped views not only carry or impart little information, but that 
their high degree of ordered and structured organization also implies that 
little information is required to describe such views, in comparison to less 
predictable, more individualistic views. 

'The writer has some hopes that it may benefit social psychology to apply 
the concepts of communication theory to its own peculiar problems. ‘The 
mathematization that communication theory is so rapidly achieving could 
go far to help make theory in social psychology more precise, provided socio- 
psychological theory can meet it half way and become precise enough to make 
the use of mathematics worth while. As Rapaport has pointed out, only 
social psychologists can help communication mathematicians locate the sig- 
nificant problems relating to the róle of communication in group experience. 


G. Tue Genesis or STEREOTYPIC CONTENT 


Asch has very aptly posed the question concerning the specific aspects of 
other groups that become the butt of stereotyping (3, Chapter 8). It is 
worth underscoring that we are not here considering the genesis of stereo- 
typing or the “roots of race prejudice.” Our problem at this point is more 
closely related to the “kernel of truth” controversy and may best be stated 
as follows: (a) Given the human tendency for social stereotyping, as a 
result of Gleichformierungen under the impetus of salient group-commit- 
ments, why does the stereoptic picture of Group 4, subscribed to by Group 
B, contain certain specific elements (ei, es, ел... en) arranged in a specific 
pattern rather than other elements or patterns? Why are Germans stereo- 
typed in American core society as "industrious, scientific, militaristic,” Ne- 
TOREDA “superstitious, lazy, happy-go-lucky,” Jews as “shrewd, ambitious, 
clannish”? It is obvious that these stereotypes could not be interchanged. 


10“Characteristic” f i i 
or an j 
as other factors vary у given time, place and group—but fully able to vary 


11 i А 
me LAS е ресі to behavioral stereotypy, as studied in certain types of prob- 
ТЫШ ОГ E Pais Miller and Frick have proposed a measure of the uzcer- 
mative response in a sequential chain of responses (65). This 


measure is expressed in terms of pif. i igi 
s P Ё s 5 (binary digits) a 7 n- 
ceptualized with the aid of information hegre Oe eee eed 


means for specifying the number i i 
) n of alt 

stereotyping behavior appe eres an 
in this area at the prese 
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It is also obvious that even if (once) true, only a few characteristics were 
selected out of infinitely many. It is only natural, therefore, to ask: (4) Why 
these particular ones? (b) Who takes the lead in selecting and structuring 
these elements? (c) Who takes the lead in disseminating the semi-stable 
product? Social psychologists should be among the many specialists (includ- 
ing communication theorists, folklorists, sociologists) interested in answering 
such questions. In seeking answers to our questions, the writer would like 
to call attention to two factors which, in all practical situations, are in 
continuous interaction, namely: (4) the customs, values, and personality 
clusters predominant within the stereotyped group, and (2) the customs, 
values and personality clusters predominant within the stereotyping group. 

To a certain extent the above division is an artificial one, since each group 
is simultaneously both stereotyped and stereotyping. Nevertheless, it will 
simplify our initial analytic efforts to consider the process in one direction 
only. 

A’ recent summary has stated that “the earlier notion that the cause of 
prejudice was to be sought in the nature of its objects has all but disap- 
peared” (92, р. 353). Ве this as it may with respect to the "cause" of 
prejudice, it must still be examined with respect to the content of prejudice. 
We have seen above that there is no reason why stereotypes must necessarily 
be considered false. In addition, we are regrettably very far from Possessing 
requisite information concerning past or present truth or falsity with re- 
spect to most stereotypes. Perhaps most Germans, or attention-getting seg- 
ments of German society, are “militaristic” (or were, when this sterco- 
type arose); perhaps most Negroes are (or were) “superstitious” ; perhaps 
most Jews are (or were) “clannish”; etc. Most certainly, some Germans, 
Negroes, and Jews are (or were) just what the stereotypes purport all (or 
most) of them to be if only via the operation of some “self-fullfilling proph- 
есу.” Of course, most Germans, Negroes, and Jews аге (and were) also 
many other things not mentioned in the established stereotypic patterns. 
However, this writer sees no reason to disbar the possibilities that when some 
parts of these and other stereotypic patterns arose, they might have been based 
upon really acute insight into the modal? nature of certain groups, or that 


12A shortcoming of much research on social stereotypin is 
biguity with which views concerning “all,” “most,” AP iu qe Kn am 
stereotyped group are attributed to Ss. It is often impossible to conclude f o шь 
instructions whether Ss were enjoined to react specifically in terms of the айр 
qualifiers or whether they might not have interpreted the instructions in a eda 
which would permit them to attribute characteristics to Group X, even th manner 
felt that very few Group X-ers exhibited them, simply becaus i ough they 


ibi uH s € no other gr а 
felt to exhibit those characteristics at all. Still other distributional Ls me 
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group members exist today who lend confirmatory evidence to commonly held 
stereotypes. Of course, this view should not be taken as support for the 
proposition that stereotypes are generally correct, much less rational or in- 
sightful. 

Stereotypes come to lead an autonomous existence in that they need not 
face reality or be checked for "goodness of fit." Nevertheless, at some point 
in their history, usually earlier than later, they represent an effort on the 


part of certain group-centered individuals to evaluate the nature of indi- 


viduals from another group. Because this is so, it is always legitimate to 


study the "nature of the object" (the referent-group) of stereotypes. Re- 
grettably this has still to be done scientifically. Until such time 
much needed data, it would seem wisest to conclude that stereotypes, not 
unlike folk proverbs, represent a unique combination of insight, projection, 
rationalization, and out-and-out self-gratification. 

The above comparison to folk proverbs may prove helpful in other ways. 
Hayakawa, as cited above, is undoubtedly 
with the realm of folklore (34). The problem of the genesis of materials 
has had an interesting development in folkloristics. The “spontaneous group- 
product” theory of the birth of folklore materials has been discarded to a 
very large extent. Another theory of the development of folklorized ma- 
terials is that advanced by the German folklorist H. Naumann (68) and 
since, also by others [e.g., Gallop (30)]. He theorized that folksongs and 
folktales were morsels of culture fallen from the tables of the rich and the 
well educated, and subsequently rendered primitive, coarse, and variously 
altered in the mouths of the common masses. 


He coined the apt phrase 
gesunkenes Kulturgut to summarize this metamorphosis.? Опе need not 
c T 


be proposed by our $s. 


referent-group and any givi 
foll i istributi 


as we have this 


correct in associating stereotypes 


It might be instructive 
en ascribing-group, the st 
1 frequencies. Even when Ss scr! 


: still remains whether they see the stereotyped group as 
significantly different from characteristics. Yule and 


А implies nothing as to association of 4 with 
B; in the absence of info i S Й си T 

n ө Tmation, we can but ass 
а [ie not-Z's] may also be B's, OE ege he 


» 90, or 99 per cent of 
for two attributes and Б In order to apply the criterion of independence 


j it is necessary to have inf ti i Й а 
"s Lice. -B' э ту e Information concerning a’s ап 
24 Ве, pn Ea ERO аз А" and B's, or concerning a universe that includes both 
attribute 4 "must not Бе сосе. an po vestigation as to the causal relations of an 
is otherwise possible” (95, p. as). S, but must be extended to a's; no comparison 

130f course, Soviet folklorists h 
P, 90 ts have re 
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look far for actual examples of just such processes. The dynamics of the 
folklorization of songs, stories, and even of styles and manners—the authors 
of which are known—provide ample evidence that highly literate and status- 
holding strata often do provide the original content which groups on lower 
rungs in the socio-economic ladder then transform to suit their own tastes 
and needs. One can hypothesize a parallel process as a partial explanation 
of the genesis of stereotyped materials. National figures such as political 
leaders, religious dignitaries, popular writers, artists, teachers, military heroes, 
etc., may, at times, fatefully sum up the characteristic goals, methods, and 
traits which (they feel) typify a given group at a given time. Because of 
their prestige and, most particularly, because of the channels of communica- 
tion at their behest, their formulations attain rapid and extensive currencys 
as signals of group membership. Of course, not all leadership pronounce- 
ments concerning own or other groups find their way into the repertoire of 
stereotypes. Only those that strike a sympathetic chord in reference to pre- 
existing own-group goals, methods, and values will attain any order of ac- 
ceptance or permanency. Thus, a degree of awareness of own-group char- 
acteristics and purposes, both on the part of the leaders and the led, must 
be presupposed in the formulation, clearance, and exceptance of group stereo- 
types. That leaders possess such an awareness is a conclusion of Some recent 
leadership research (13). However, this very premise makes it impossible 
to subscribe solely to a “great man,” “chief class,” gesunkenes Kulturgut, or 
gehobenes Primitivgut approach to the genesis of Stereotypes. Here again 
we might follow the lead of theorizing in general folkloristics. The “one- 
way” theories of the genesis of folklorized materials have been displaced 
by more flexible and circular paradigms which allow the process to start at 
any point in the field and which provide for interaction among all parts. 
These theories have come to be described by the term Mehrgetzlichkeit, in 
accord with the usage of Ittenbach (41). The anthropologist Forster has 
also recently discussed such a circular or “symbiotic” relationship between all 
strata of society in the creation of the materials of “folk culture" (27) 24 

Such an approach to the genesis of stereotypes would hypothesize that: 


(a) Any group member may contribute the formulation of Stereotypic con- 


will find favor among the common man and thereupon become f 
This theory shares with the gesunkenes Kulturgut approach the doubtful honor of 
being a “one way,” or non-interactive formulation of human Creativeness 

14The author is indebted to Dr. Uriel Weinreich, Assistant Professor of Yiddish 
Language, Literature, cand Culture on the Atran Chair, Department of General and 
Comparative Linguistics, Columbia University, for calling these references to hi 
attention. He regrets, however, that the volume by Ittenbach Was not availab] in 
the New York area for his personal perusal. ещ 


olklorized (84). 
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tent, although the probability of receiving such formulations from any given 
member will vary with the member's status within the group, as well as with 
the nature and structure of the group itself. (b) Stereotypic content grows 
out of concern for the characteristics, goals, and methods of one's own group, 
as compared with those of another group (26). 


This concern may or may 
not be concentrated upon objectively 


verified or, indeed, verifiable attributes. 
Stereotypes of other groups deal with intelligence, facial features, character 
traits, racial purity, etc., because group members are highly concerned with 
these attributes in themselves, (c) Stereotypic content is also an indicator 
of the areas of interaction that are felt to exist (or which were once felt to 
exist) between two groups. If interaction is (or has been) such as to touch 
supon economic competition, show of strength, or appreci 
cultural elements, etc., then stereotypes will deal with shrewdness in busi- 
ness, stature and body type, education and sensitivity, etc. 
accounts for discrepancies between inter 
terns. The fact that the white, 


ation of non-tangible 


“Stereotypic lag” 
‘action patterns and stereotypic pat- 
native-born, southern Protestant American’s 
Stereotype of the Jew is different from his Stereotype of the Negro is, in part, 
due to the fact that his “own-group-anchored” interactions with these two 
“other-groups” is radically different—in fact, he may see himself as a mem- 
ber of a slightly -different group when reacting to Jews, than when reacting 
to Negroes. (4) Changes in Factors (a), (5), 
corresponding changes in Stereotypic content. Thus 


within a group changes, the stereoty 
change. 


or (c), above, result in 
; as an individual's status 
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continue unaltered long after actual experiences with their members have 
ceased or have undergone radical changes. 

It is hoped that these hypotheses (although they are of necessity still vague 
and unrefined by exposure to experimental detail) can be so expressed as to 
lend themselves to examination via the Procedures of research into small- 
group dynamics. Avigdor’s work (4) Tepresents an attempt along these 
lines. Historical and sociological evidence for the support of these hypotheses 
seems to be readily available. From the Point of view of stereotype content 
the attainment of widespread international and intranational currency for 
much the same elements and patterns is also in need of close scrutiny. Super- 
ficially, it seems to support the “kernel of truth” view. "Whether such sup- 
port would remain after the effects of powerful mass-communication media 
are discounted, and after the semantic differences imbedded in translated 
equivalences (21) are recognized, seems much more doubtful. Thus, seman- 
tic as well as historical case studies of Stereotype-content must be recon- 
structed in each instance. Osgood’s semantic differential analysis (70, 86) 
might perform a real service in this respect. 


H. Moprryinc STEREOTYPING BEHAVIOR 


Since intergroup prejudice (whether of the racial-religious, vocational- 
social, or other varieties) and stereotyping behavior are so commonly asso- 
ciated, it might prove worth while to investigate the possibility of deriving 
“programs of action” to combat the former from our insights into the proc- 
esses and functions of the latter. We shall make a highly abstract and very 
abbreviated attempt in that direction, without pretending to discuss all of 
the complexities which the voluminous literature on intergroup relations and 
intergroup prejudice has revealed. 

Let us postulate two stereotyping groups, A, and Bı. The division into 
A and By, before the institution of the action program to combat prejudice, 
we will characterize as lying within the domain Ф,. We further postulate 
X (let us say a factory situation) as the context for our action program 

In the light of our analysis of the dynamics of social stereotyping, a ави 
pronged approach might be utilized in combatting А..В, (read: Social stereo- 
typing of members of Group B; by members of Group Ay) and В..А,: (а) 
alter the perception of the A; members concerning the nature (domain) of 
Group-memberships of the B; members, vis-a-vis the factory Setting X, and 
vice-versa, for B1 members, with respect to Ay members, (5) alter the per- 
ception of the A; and of the Bı members concerning the nature (domain) 
of their own group-memberships, vis-a-vis the factory setting Ху. 
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Any program that will persuade the Аң members to regard the В, mem- 
bers other than in the spotlight of their B,-ness should serve to reduce the 
former's original stereotyping of the latter. Within the factory setting, the 


A,:members must come to see other than or more than B, 


-ness in the Bi 
members. 


A similar transformation must occur with respect to the discrim- 
inanda concerning A, members to which D 
original division into A, and B, is within the domain Ф, (e.g., ethnicity), 
then new discriminanda must be reinforced in such domains as Фә» (outraged 
taxpayers), ©; (sports-fans), Ф, (hobbyists), etc. 
be such as will not be readily transformable into 
they will not call upon a division into A; and B, memberships, or even into 
Aj, А» and By, Bs memberships, but preferably, force an amalgamation into 
Cy, Dy, E; etc., memberships across A;-B, lines. 
Clarke (14) has correctly pointed out that one ste 
counter-stereotype. Part of the A, stereoty 


scribe to stereotypes of non-B, particularly Ay. To the extent that this is so, our 
action program must constantly aim at a two-way, or complimentary altera- 
tion in the saliency and domains of each group’s own original memberships 
as well as of the saliency and domains of the other group’s memberships. 
Our program must therefore be aimed at making each worker see himself, 
as strongly and as frequently as Possible, in other-than-,-categories. He 
must be drawn into ®,-ly pluralistic grievance committees, Red-Cross drives, 
Political action groups, sport or hobby clubs, etc, There is evidence that 
this can be accomplished, although it is admittedly much more difficult than 
the above sketch might seem to imply (5, 35, 47, 73, 85). 

Of course, new £roup-commitments for self and new group- 
for others will, for many Subjects, give rise to new s 
ever, our problem is not that of eliminating socia 
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nuances of function and process in the realm of social stereotyping. The 
explicit recognition of the relationship between social stereotyping and the 
study of higher mental processes, language, communication, reference group 
theory, national character study, metalinguistics, and the new folkloristics 
may, it is hoped, lead to investigation of many new research possibilities in- 
herent in this relationship. 

I. SUMMARY 


Although the concept of stereotypes is frequently encountered in the cur- 
rent literature of social psychology, there is insufficient clarity concerning 
either the essential and non-essential characteristics of stereotypes, or the 
rôle of stereotyping in human behavior. 

1. On the basis of an examination of previous studies and of evidence 
taken from daily life it was hypothesized that stereotyping and stereotypes are 
essentially characterized by their being: (a) “inferior judgmental processes” 
(Gleichformierungen) in that they by-pass that capacity for making objec- 
tive and analytic judgments which man does possess. Nevertheless, stereo- 
typing and stereotypes, phenomenologically considered, clothe themselves in 
the garb of rational, intelligent, inductive-through-deductive reactions. (b) 
“Group relatednesses,” both with respect to what they signify concerning their 
user’s relations with the formulating or stereotyping group and with the 
referent or stereotyped group. Although individual variants in stereotypic 
content and readiness exist, these are constantly subject to the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces of existing or changing group allegiances and commit- 
ments. These commitments supply the motivational dynamics for social 
stereotyping. 

2. On the other hand, it was hypothesized that neither the condition of 
“information contrary to fact" nor that of “attitudinal rigidity" is a necessary 
attribute of stereotypes or stereotyping, although these conditions may, at 
times, also be encountered in social stereotyping. All research is concerned 
with differentiating variants from invariants and with completely specifying 
the latter. The views presented here suggested that the appropriate invari- 
ants for research in social stereotypes are those mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, rather than “information contrary to fact" or “rigidity,” 

3. Some attempts were made to relate recent formulations in language 
and communication theory to certain problems concerning the nature of 
stereotypes and the process of stereotyping. “Verbal atmosphere effect,” 
“recoding,” “amount of information” were examined with this purpose in 
mind. i 

4. "The content of stereotypes has too little been examined from the point 
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of view of determining why a particular stereotypic pattern Z is assigned 
to a particular group B by another particular group М. It was hypothesized 
that stereotypic content now reflects, or once reflected : (a) the characteristics, 
values, and personality clusters predominant within the stereotyped group, 
(5) the characteristics, values, and personality. clusters predominant within 
the stereotyping group, and (c) the unique relationships 
interaction of the two groups. 
5. Certain similarities between the content of stereotypes 
tent of various types of folklore wer 
to the problem of initial formulation 
6. It was hypothesized th 


arising out of the 


and the con- 
e hypothesized, especially with respect 
and subsequent popularization. 

at programs of action designed to change stere- 
otypic behavior by channeling it along more desirable lines might proceed by: 
(a) altering Group 4 members’ Perceptions of the nature of the group mem- 
berships of individuals from Group B through arranging for their mutual 
interaction in a new domain while within the setting Y and by (^) alter- 
ing Group Æ members’ perceptions of their own group memberships, through 
orienting them on the new domain in the setting JY, and by (c) accomplish- 
ing similar changes with respect to Group B and its orientation toward Group 
4 in the new domain within the setting X. 

7. 'The need for 


experimental verification and sharpening of the fore- 
going hypotheses was emphasized. 
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THE ADEQUACY OF WRITTEN REPORTS IN PROBLEM 
SOLVING BY TEAMS AND BY INDIVIDUALS* 1 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Irving Lorce, JacoB Тоскмах, Louis AIKMAN, JOSEPH SPIEGEL, AND 
Спра Moss 


Frequently, in studies of the effica of problem-solving, the criterion 
quality of the solution is estimated from written responses. 


If the criterion 
is an inadequate report of the quality of the thinking and/or action, the 


written responses may involve biases in the appraisal of the problem-solving 
process and product. A written exposition may either over- or under- -report 
the thinking as well as the actual accomplishment of the solution. One way 
to estimate the bias in written reports is to estimate the relation between the 
quality of solutions written by the solver and the quality of the solution as 
recorded by trained observers. ‘The purpose of this study is to get some 
estimate of the extent to which solutions written by solvers correspond with 
the observer's record of the solution accomplished in reality. 

In connection with a research concerned with estimating transfer effect 
as a function of the method of presentation of a field problem, teams and 
individuals were required to solve a problem, called the Mined Road Prob- 
lem (3), selected and adapted from those developed by the Office of Strategic 
Services during World War II. As adapted, the Mined Road Problem re- 
quires the formulation of a plan for getting a group of five men across a road 
mined with supersensitive mines which cannot be neutralized or dug up. 

The Mined Road Problem was constructed in reality in wooded terrain. 
The section of the road to be crossed was 12 feet wide and approximately 
50 feet long. The limits within which the subjects were permitted to work 
extended about 15 feet away from the road on either side. "Two-inch white 
tape marked off the road as well as the working limits. On each side of the 
road were two trees about 40 feet high: two were directly opposite one an- 
other and just at the edge of the road. Scattered about the work area on the 
original starting side of the road were materials and debris which could Be 


utilized in crossing, viz.: 


the Editorial Office on January 25, 1954. 

E ier ip a dein No. 3. Conducted under contract No. AF 18 (600) 341 of 
the Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, by the Thstate 
of Psychological Research, Teachers College, Columbia Univ ersity. Principal Inves- 
tigator, Irving Lorge. 
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4" x 6" wooden beams, one 12 feet long, the other 14 feet long. 
8" x 8” wooden block, 30" long. 

2" x 4" boards, 4 feet long. 

1" x 4" boards, 18" long. 

automobile tire. 

И" Manila ropes, one 25 feet long, the other 50 feet long. 
pulley. 

hammer. 


Tom Mom мю ә н № 


The typed description of the problem was: 


You men are on your way back from a sabo: 
occupied territory. You have just blown up a bridge about a mile from 
here. According to a pre-arranged plan, you will meet a guerrilla 
truck about a mile away from here which leaves you only a very short 
time to get across this road. You have discovered that this road has 
been mined with a new type of enemy mine which is super-sensitive 
and will blow up if anything touches it. The explosion at the bridge 
has aroused the enemy but as yet they do not know in what direction 
you are going. Your problem is to get the entire group of five men 


across the road and to leave as little trace as possible of your escape 
route. You must cross the road at this spot—which is marked off by 
the white tape. 


After you have decided how 
man is to write your plan of action on the Paper provided. 


You may ask any questions you wish and we Will try to answer them 
as best we can. Remember, it is important that y 


taging mission in enemy- 


You are going to cross the road, one 


The subjects were candidates of the Air Force 
Corps at Manhattan College, in Air Science I and 
ground and intelligence, these men were fairly 
highly motivated to work with tactical Problems. Thirty-one ad hoc teams 
of five men as well as 10 individuals as individuals were set the task of solv- 
m ишы, When the Problem was presented for team solution, the 
En nd je brought as a group to the field where they were 
lem to read to themselves while the 


; cription of the prob 
examiner r i i 
ead it aloud When the problem was presented for individual 


solution, only that Person was brought to the 


Reserve Officers Training 
Air Science II. In back- 
homogeneous; each one was 
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could have been obtained by observation in the actual field setting, e.g., the 
width of the road, length of the beams, height of the trees, thickness of 
the rope, the question was answered in required detail. "When the question 
was not answerable by observation in the actual field setting, e.g., location of 
the mines, types of mines, ability of men to swing across the road or to broad- 
jump across the road, the examiner stated that he did not have the informa- 
tion. After the task of crossing the road actually had been accomplished, the 
solution to the problem was written by the individual or by a member of 
the team. As a check on the accuracy of the written solutions by teams 
and by individuals, two members of the research staff independently wrote 
a step-by-step account of how the teams and individuals actually solved the 
problem. 

'The written solutions do not represent just one uniquely correct solu- 
tion; rather, the solutions show a rich variety differing not only in degree 
of workability and accomplishment but also in the quality of thinking. To 
take these factors into account, a content analysis was made of the written 
solutions, classifying each point and subpoint in every written solution.2 
The solutions in terms of content analyses were oriented around four major 
components: (a) bridging the road, e.g., the use of beams or a combination 
of beams; or, swinging; or, broadjumping; or, throwing men or materials 
across; or, making an overhead bridge; (^) removing the bridging from the 
road, e.g., any procedure for removing the basic bridging or secondary bridg- 
ing; (c) removing clues indicative of escape or escape route, e.g., materials 
hidden or carried away, and (4) time, i.e., elapsed time from presentation 
of the problem to the formal written solution. 

Each point and subpoint in the content analysis, as abstracted from the 
content analyses of the written solutions, was assigned a scoring weight or 
value which was based on judgments, giving consideration to factors such 
as safety, efficiency, and workability of the plan as well as the quality of 
thinking. Each written solution then was assigned a Quality Point Score, 
based on the aggregate of the scoring weights given for the components 
content-analyzed from each written solution. 

A comparison of the mean Quality Point Score, by all components? (major 
as well as minor) of the content analyses, for written solutions and for 


2The content analysis was based on 234 solutions, from 164 teams and 70 indi- 
viduals in seven situations. „For a fuller description of content analysis as a method 
for evaluating written decisions and/or solutions, see 1, 2. А 

3For component Q—Exceeding time limit, the record of time was kept by the 
observer only. Therefore, no comparison between team and observer or between 
individual and observer can be made. 
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those recorded by Observer 4 is reported in Table 1. The correlation be- 
tween the Quality Point Score based on Observer /4's record, separately for 
teams and for individuals, and that based on Observer B's was .97 for the 
31 team solutions and .94 for the 10 individual solutions. The differences 
between the means and variances for the two observers are 
significant. For the 31 team solutions, 
standard deviation are 64.2 and 20.9 for Observer 4, and 65.4 and 21.1 for 
Observer B; for the 10 individual solutions, the mean and standard devia- 
tion are 34.9 and 24.5 for Observer 4, and 38.3 and 24.1 for Observer B. 


Since the observer reliability is so high, data are presented only for Ob- 
server 4. 


not statistically 
the mean Quality Point Score and 


The four major components that contribute m 
Score are, in terms of the basic content analysi 


of a beam or a combination of beams; Component B—the methods em- 
ployed in bridging the road by beam; Component K—remov. 
ing from the road; and Component L—removal of 


escape or escape route. Assuming that the observer’s record of the solution 
is a valid and accurate account of how teams and individuals 
the problem, the data in Table 1 indicate th 
tion which gives it scoring values somewh 
for Components 4, B, and K; 
giving them credits somewhat superior to 
ponent L. Much of the difference in the c 
Teport over the team's written exposition 
greater specificity 
crossing the road. Individu 


ost to the Quality Point 
Component 4—the use 


al of the bridg- 
clues indicative of the 


actually solved 
at teams tend to write a solu- 
at inferior to their own performance 


conversely, teams tend to write a report 


their own performance for Com- 


t somewhat superior to 
‚ and L but tend to write a 
mponent 4. For Quality Point 
ate weights for each component in the solution, 
ort inferior to their observed 
a report 


the .05 level (team 
+ Uns : 2 20.9). ; 3 
tween the Quality Poj erver mean 64.2 and s 20.9) ; the difference be 


n individual solutions and the ob- 
server’ i aie i ` 
iced жо is not Statistically sip. ficant (individual mean 39.6 and s 
АҢ rver me; H а 
Point Score Б su - The correlation for the Quality 
: ween teams and observer is :68; and between individuals and 
observer is 59, ы нн 
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The data about the Quality Point Score for components and in the 
y with 
The comparison by score 
evidence about the lack 


» or between individual and observer. 
By the scoring weights, it is quite possible for the v 
from the observer's account even thoug| 
ponent employed is the same, 


to make a longer beam, while 


the observer may report the use of the 14-foot 
beam with a Сгоѕѕріесе (any 


piece of material) tied to one end. 
System would give both Steps a score of 20. Or, 


discrepancies could occur b 


The scoring 
for Component J, wide 


Supporting the beam bridging the road, although 


any use of Com- 
ponent J is given a weight of zero. 


To measure more adequately the accuracy with which teams or individ- 


cement between team and observer, 
observer, was expressed as а percentage for cach 
ich are also given in Tab] 
written solutions 


component. These data, wh 
discrepancy between the 
teams, the disagreement 


For all componen 


, 
48 per cent for teams, 


agreement is substantia]: and 65 per cent for indi- 


viduals, 
Fi ia. Observer and between individual 
a Я 1 
nd o Server с haccurate reporting of just a few 
a few individuals, Although for all components combined, 
i am, and from individual 


am and observer and between 
ver 15 apparent in the inaccurate reporting of the over- 


ams and of individuals. For the 31 teams, the 
0 teams, 25 per cent to 49 per 
cent for three teams. Of the 10 
jeden . .. Cent Or more for four individuals, 

Or five individuals, and none for one individual. 


"-——— ——— 


Nw 
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In this instance of perfect agreement, there was no opportunity for any dis- 
agreement since the solver's only action was to throw the tire on the road 
to blow it up so that the mission could cross. Except in this instance, the 
number of different components employed by a team or individual in solving 
is unrelated to the accuracy of the written report. 

The data in Table 1 also show disagreement between the observers. The 
disagreement ranges from none for Components C, D, F, and P to 52 per 
cent for Component M for team solutions; and from none for Components 
4, E, F, and G to 50 per cent for Component J for individual solutions, 
For all components combined, the over-all disagreement between the observers 
is 19 per cent for teams and 24 per cent for individuals. The disagreement 
between the observers is considerably lower than that between teams and 
Observer or between individuals and observer; the discrepancies between the 
Observers are not as important as those between teams and observer or be- 
tween individuals and observer. 

A more detailed analysis was made of the discrepancies between subjects 
and observer for the four major components contributing most to Quality 
Point Score, i.e, Components 4, В, K, and L. Component 4 involves the 
use of a beam or a combination of beams. All 31 teams used component 4. 
In 12 instances there was disagreement between the reports of team and 
observer: seven times the team failed to specify the length of the beam used ; 
four times the team incorrectly specified the beam or combination of beams 
used; and once the team did not mention that it used a beam. Of these 12 
instances of discrepancy between team and observer, 11 resulted in a lower 
score for the team than for the observer. Of the eight individuals who used 
Component 4, three reports were in disagreement with those of the observer: 
twice an individual failed to specify the length of the beam used, hence, 
getting a lower score than the observer; and once the individual mentioned 
the use of a beam although this was not reported by the observer, thus giving 
the individual a higher score. 

Component B involves bridging the road by a beam or a combination of 
beams. Again, all 31 teams used Component B. In 16 instances, the 
exposition did not agree with the observer's. Some discrepancies were minor, 
е.р., teams failed to indicate that the beam was guided and controlled while 
it was being lowered across the road although the observer did report such 
guidance; or, conversely, some teams wrote that they used guidance and con- 
trol of the beam although the observer did not. Other discrepancies were 
more important, e.g., the team failed to mention the use of a rope in low- 
ering the beam across the road, or failed to specify in any way the procedure 
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employed for setting up the bridging device. Of the 16 instances of dis- 
agreement between team and observer, eight tea 
higher score, and three the same score. 
the use of Component B, six did not 
cies were like those for teams, but 


ms got a lower score, five a 
Of the eight individuals writing about 
agree with the observer. The discrepan- 
; in general, the individual tends to write 
a more superior procedure than that reported by the observer: the individual 
received a higher score in three instances, lower in two, and the same in оле. 

Component К involves removing the basic bridging from the road. Since 
the procedure employed in Component K often reversed that used in bridg- 
ing the road, the differences between the exposition and the observer's record 
are qualitatively and quantitatively similar to those for Component B. Of 
29 teams writing about Component K, 19 did not agree with the observer, 
giving a lower score for 11 teams, higher for six, and the same for two. 
Of the five individuals using Component K, four did not agree with the 
Observer, getting a higher score for two individuals, and the same for the 
other two, 

Component L involves the Temoval of clues indicative 
This is the only aspect about which the teams write 
observer report. Of the 31 teams writing about t 
agree with the observer. In 13 instances, the t 
left clues of its escape route although the obsery 
gave teams a higher score, In five instances, th 
it did remove clues of its esca Server reported that such 
clues were removed. This gay core for the team, Of the nine 
individuals who report Ponent L, none agreed with the ob- 
ces, the individual specified leaving fewer clues than did 


r the individual, In the other two in- 


of the escape route. 
à report superior to the 
his component, 18 did not 
eam did not mention that it 
ет reported such clues. This 


als actually solved the problem. 
» in part, to the complexity of 
erations must be taken to solve 


€ written exposition. The writ- 
6 ance in that the Solver may take the 
Jon: 1s relatively minor to the actual solving. 
ember who had contributed 
imself; in other instances, the 


For instance, for te 


the teg 
most to the team so team m 
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team member who had contributed least was selected to write a solution to 
even the chores. After the solution was written, some teams reviewed the 
written solution; others did not. It is not surprising, therefore, that in- 
accuracies would enter into the written solution. Individuals are inferior 
to teams in the actual solving of the problem possibly because they have great 
difficulty in actually solving the problem without assistance. An individual 
cannot easily manipulate a 4” x 6” 14-foot beam, nor can he easily remove 
the beam from the road after crossing. Individuals may write a report su- 
perior to their performance insofar as they report in writing not what was 
done but what they intended to do. 

"Throughout this study, the assumption was made that the observer's record 
of the steps taken in the individual's, or in the team's actual accomplishment 
of the solution of the problem is a more accurate and valid account of the 
crossing of the mined road. "The reasonableness of the assumption is sup- 
ported in part by the high correlation between the measured accounts of two 
independent observers, by the equivalence of the Quality Point Score, and 
by the essential over-all agreement between observers. Accepting the ade- 
quacy of a trained observer's report, then, the quality of the solution as 
written by teams may underestimate the team's performance and accomplish- 
ment. Teams, apparently, fail to incorporate all relevant actions into their 
written reports. To the degree that such under-reporting is symptomatic 
of ad hoc team behavior, it suggests an inefficiency in the group process—an 
inefficiency which may be absent from the team behavior in the actual com- 
pletion of the real task. Individuals, by contrast, add in their written reports 
actions significantly in excess of their actual performance—a superiority 


which may show that the genuine functioning in the actual real situation 
may underrepresent both the potential quality of thinking and behavior of 
the individual. 

Practically, the evidence suggests that teams may need to learn how to pool 
ideas and actions for exposition. From the viewpoint of teaching. (and 
learning) adequate group behavior, one proposal would be that the team 
appoint a recorder to keep a register or account of relevant ideas and actions 
suggested by each team member. Another proposal would be that each 
team member review any report made on the team's behalf to guarantee 
completeness of coverage. All individuals, of course, whether as individuals 
Or as team members, could be given instruction in expository writing that 
would emphasize the need to include specificity of relevant details, as well 
as to make for clarity in the presentation. 

Theoretically, insofar as written reports constitute the basis for compar- 
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ing the contributions of groups and of individuals, there must be an aware- 
ness that under-reporting for groups may underestimate the full productivity 


of the group and that over-reporting by individuals may overestimate the 
actual functional behavior of the individual. 
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CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN SERIAL REPRODUCTION* 


Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University 


GEORGE A. TALLAND 


A. PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


Cognitively oriented studies in social psychology have accumulated exten- 
sive evidence of the influence exerted by cultural values and norms on per- 
ception and recall. Bartlett's (3) method of serial reproduction seems to 
be particularly appropriate for studying the effect of norms shared within 
but not between groups of people. To that end it has been employed with a 
text likely to divide the sexes (2), and it has also served for a research into 
the spread of rumor (1). The same experimental technique can be profit- 
ably applied to the verification of certain attitudinal and verbal stereotypes 
attributed to various nations or other cultural groups. Bartlett himself made 
a suggestive attempt with it, and advocated its more extensive use for this 
purpose. 

'The method of serial reproduction is based on the principles that percep- 
tion and remembering are constructive processes, that the same attitudes de- 
termine what is perceived and what is reproduced, and determine it to a 
greater extent the stronger they are and the more loosely the material re- 
produced fits into the subject's frame of reference. "The longer the chain 
of participants in the succession of reproductions the more marked will be 
the cumulative effect of their shared biases, while some of the chance dis- 
tortions are likely to cancel each other. If we select teams to represent 
different cultural units, their collective distortions would be expected to 
manifest cultural biases, attitudes, habits of thought, and of expression. 

A session in the Theory and Practice of Social Relations in the U. $. at 
the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies in June, 1952, offered a tempting 
opportunity for an experiment in this field. Some 50 students of the social 
sciences from a dozen European countries lived and worked together for a 
period of four weeks at Schloss Leopoldskron. They formed as homogene- 
ous a sample as can be recruited from an international community with so 
diverse traditions and educational principles, though they cannot be regarded 
as representative members of their nations. They furnished a biased sample, 
apart from their high educational attainments, by virtue of their familiarity 


with the English language and, at least, the technical literature in this lan- 
ay 
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guage. They were also too sophisticated to give themselves away с biens 
situation. The experiment had, therefore, to be undertaken with these ref 
strictions in view, as well as others imposed by the time available for th 
purpose and the limited samples from which subjects could be drawn. hu 
This experiment was consequently meant to be nothing more than a pilo 


: : : Р an to 
study for further research, and aimed at exploring the field rather than t 


: : is uim 
test specific hypotheses. The mechanisms by which an original text becom 


distorted in the process of repeated reproductions have been classified and 
demonstrated by Bartlett (3) and, following him, by Allport and Postman 
(1). Of these, emotionally motivated distortion and assimilation to = 
guistic habits were the ones of particular interest in this study. The test 


i " x- 
material was so selected as to allow for these processes to occur, and to € 
ploit some differences in familiarity 


one set of national groups and anoth 
T. S. Eliot's (4) statement of the 


and approach to these topics as between 
er. They included: (а) a passage from 


Anglo-Catholic position on the sacrament 
x 5 э" : ^ t 
of priesthood, which was anticipated to be both more meaningful and accep 
able to the Latin subjects than to the others; 


textbook (6) of a 15th century French inv 
expected to bring out the conflicting 
teams and again contrast both of these 
the French an opening to recall 
Valois, and the Italians 
princes for the division 
others could place alike 
tached attitude, possibly 
for these “tedious” 
(c) was chosen 


(b) a brief account from а 
asion of Italy, which in turn was 
Patriotic sentiments of the two Latin 
with the “neutrals.” ‘This text offered 
the greatness of their nation under the 
a hint to blame the selfishness of their Renai 
and eventual defeat of their country, while the 
stress on these two factors and adopt a more de- 
even share the author's barely concealed contempt 
campaigns and the diplomatic intrigues behind them; 


ic 
as a control text from a Study of the psychology of econom 

i р 4 : ‘iar to 
behavior (5), thought to be of about equal interest and alike familiar 


. i i р p 
all subjects and, moreover, of slender appeal to their emotions or value $} f 
. i i e 
iss (4) a re ch was included partly in honour ic 
à Š ati 
artlett also because this unusually florid and drama 
Sports report was expected t 


ер . serve 

9 confuse most non-British subjects and to RE ht 
: 7) 
d from the American faculty members who mig 


x o 
: me of the rules and terms of cricket to those 
national game, baseball. 


| B. Метнор 
Six teams of fo art in the ex 


i ; ne of 
Periment, each representing 0 
» Great Brit 


ain, Italy, the Netherlands, Swede™ 
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The method of serial reproduction proceeds by presenting some verbal or 
visual material to the first member of a team who, after reading or inspecting 
it, puts it aside and reproduces it as best he can. His reproduction is passed 
on to the next member of the team, who treats it as the first treated the 
original text, and so it goes on, each successive member reproducing what 
the preceding one has shown him. The time of presentation must be limited 
in proportion to the difficulty of the material, so as to make for some measure 
of ambiguity and thus allow for some scope of attitudinal Projection. 

In the present experiment each team was seated around a small table, and 
each of the four subjects was given one of the texts in the original. This 
he read, then handed it back to the experimenter, and proceeded with his 
reproduction of it, which he then passed on to his right hand neighbor, who 
read it and passed on his reproduction in turn. Thus the four texts made 
their rounds of serial reproduction simultaneously. The texts were presented 
in their original English, but were reproduced subsequently in the subject’s 
mother tongue. Readers of the original text were encouraged to use dic- 
tionaries. The texts were sufficiently difficult to test even this highly select 
sample, and the periods allowed for reading them, though fixed as the result 
of a pre-test, proved to be shorter than the optimum briefest. Ten minutes 
were allowed for reading the original text to all but the English speaking 
subjects who, in order to equate for their linguistic advantage, were arbi- 
trarily limited to half that time. Five minutes were allowed each for the 
first mproduction; its reading and the second reproduction. All subsequent 
periods were restricted to four minutes. 

The texts ranged from 355 to 392 words in length, and each centered 
around one theme. For quantitative analysis they could be divided into 26-27 
units of content, each of which could be remembered and reproduced inde- 
pendently from the others. The sports report was presented with one cut 
and, in order to make for more ambiguity, without mentioning the word 
"cricket." For purposes of analysis all the reproductions of the Dutch, 
French, Italian, and Swedish teams were translated into English. 


C. RESULTS 


In order to present the results with any measure of accuracy and in their 
full richness, it would be necessary to print the original texts and, at least, 
the six final reproductions of each. Entertaining though this material be, 
its length is prohibitive. A few examples will have to suffice as illustration, 
An attempt at a quantitative analysis was made by counting the number of 
content units retained in the first and in each successive reproduction of the 
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four texts by the six teams. Mean values of units carried over into first re- 


productions and of proportionate decrement from first to last reproduction 
allowed for comparisons between texts as well as between teams. The mean 
value of units retained in first reproduction is 6.54. for the entire sample, 
for the texts from 4 to D 5.33, 10.33, 6.83, and 3.67; of the teams the 
Dutch score highest with a mean value of 9.25, followed by the British 
with 8.25, the Americans and Swedes tied with 6.25, the French with 
6.00, and the Italians with 3.25. 'The decrement ratios spanned the entire 
range from zero to unity, i.e., no loss to loss of all units first retained. 

This quantitative analysis suggests that familiarity with the English lan- 


guage was not a major factor determining the num 


ber of units retained. 
From C, the text of gre 


atest common interest to all, three teams carried into 
their first. reproductions more items than either the American or British, 
nor do these teams whose mother tongue was English occupy the top two 
ranks on any other text. It should be remembered though that these two 
teams were allowed less time for reading the original. f 
Comparing the texts, it is evident that by far the largest number of units 
was retained in the first reproduction of B, the easiest text of the four. Fur- 


ther decrement was about equal on B, C, and D (.33; 31; 35) but signifi- 
cantly higher on 4 (.69). By their own s 


tandards the two Latin teams did 
not do badly in reproducing the original of 4, and in its subsequent repro- 
duction they compare favorably with the other teams; however, of D they 
retained nothing and, indeed, grasped nothing in the first place. 

Examining the interaction of teams and texts, the data may become sug- 
alleged abstract bias of the Latins as against 

the empirical approach. Possibly this type 
of experiment could furnish evid is argument, but the present data 
allow for no conclusion. In their command of the English language the teams 
were not homogeneous, and all results are heavily influenced by the first 
reproduction. None of his successors can make up for what the first mem- 
g the original text, and chance con 
ot be randomized when each nation 
the average both Dutch and Swedes 
an did the Italians or French, and 
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went the least distortion. Instead of providing examples of assimilation to 
expectation or to emotionally acceptable interpretations, it inspired some of 
the most gratuitous linguistic stereotypes, as for instance that gem of Ameri- 
can journalese: “These basic motivations would be fulfilled through the 
subjects' achievement of steady earnings, high profits, and sound investments." 

The French and Italians, as expected, made more sense of the theological 
argument than the others, except for the Dutch, representatives of a nation 
in which the division between Protestantism and Catholicism is an important 
issue beyond the sphere of religious practice. The British tried to evade the 
religious problem altogether, shifting the conflict on to the ground of juris- 
prudence, by analyzing the different principles of English and Roman law. 
The Americans reduced it, in a spirit of tolerance verging on indifference, 
to a "question of techniques." The Swedes, ignoring the fact that Eliot's 
concern was with the sacrament of confession and penance, in particular, ad- 
vocated that the "mystery of the Lord's Supper be subjected to scientific 
research." A characteristic feature of the last French reproduction was the 
demand for a rational solution in a "clear, systematic and efficient manner in 
place of the tentative empiricism" with which they quite unjustly accused 
the author of this text. 

The historical text did not undergo the distortions it was expected to at 
the hands of the Italians and French, whose reproductions of it, none the less, 
reveal characteristic attitudes. While the “neutrals” dismiss the incident as 
a local affair involving first the two Latin nations then a third, the Spanish, 
both French and Italians remember that it had a serious impact on the 
European balance of powers. ‘here is no indication of patriotic pride in 
the French reports, possibly because this barbaric and utterly futile expe- 
dition is not considered in France as a particularly glorious episode in the 
long list of her conquests. Even so, they smoothed down some sharp edges: 
the invader merely "enters" into Italy and his conquest is treated as a prepar- 
atory phase to the long struggle with Spain for supremacy in Europe. 'The 
Italians are not alone in recalling that the invasion was an instance of crud- 
est power policy or that their nation's defeat without any effective resistance 
came as a surprise. Yet, only one of them could believe that Italy's sudden 
subjugation "deeply shocked" the world. The “neutral” accounts are de- 
void of any such elaboration or comment as might suggest involvement in 
these remote events; they are matter of fact and most of them worded in an 
astonishingly childish language. It would appear that social scientists, at 
least, regard the annals of wars as a subject fit to be told children only. 

Text D fulfilled its task by stumping both French and Italians, and also 
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by inducing the Americans to appraise the scores as if they were m 
results, as, e.g., marvelling at a player's 95 consecutive runs, a feat admirab i 
though by no means unusual in cricket. Reproductions of the sports не) 
also illustrated two mechanisms in recall Bartlett had pointed out: reversa 
of results, i.e., the winners reported as losers, a 
in this instance demonstrated by a Swede's 
televiewers of whom no mention had been n 
Besides assimilation, there 
mechanisms in reproduction. 
only so small a proportion of 
is most conspicuous in the re 
several instances takes the sh 
densation of some more discu 


nd assimilation to expectation, 
sympathy with the disappointed 
nade in the text. 

are numerous instances of the other two major 
Levelling is very frequent, as it must be when 
the original material is preserved. Sharpening 
productions of English speaking subjects, and in 
ape of a concise restatement or classificatory con- 
rsive presentation, or occasionally of the substitu- 
tion of a more effective word for the original. There is a marked tendency 
to present these brief, incisive phrases between quotation marks, which ap- 
Pears to ensure their survival through subsequent reproductions. The best 


example, one that suggests an almost visual demonstration of the sharpen- 
ing process, is the British rendering of Eliot’ 


s concluding remark: but the 
difference goes deep, divided fro 


m the originally preceding observations by 
a semi-colon, is carried through the reproductions as “but the cleavage goes 
deep." The finding that almost all these examples of sh 
American and British reproductions 
result of dissatisfaction with the in 
phrase as well as from a prope 
Subjects may have had too much of a task in gr 
think of stylistic embellishments, 
got lost in the translation, 

terial that serial reproducti 
tional, more commonpl 


arpening were in the 
» Suggests that this process occurs as 4 
adequate dramatic effect of the original 
nsity to preserve effective phrases, The other 
appling with the meaning to 
or possibly they too made some which 
At any rate there is enough evidence in this ma- 


: fem 
on does not necessarily make for more conve 
ace words. 
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historic events, to verbal stereotypes and habits of thought. In these two re- 
spects, however, the community of social scientists eclipsed the nation as a 
reference group. 

Since the experiment was designed as a pilot study and could not provide for 
the required control conditions, only a few of its findings were presented, 
and these more with a view to encourage further research than to draw con- 
clusions from the present one. The method of serial reproduction holds 
promise as a technique for objective studies of characteristic cultural attitudes, 
habits of thought and of expression, and would certainly pay off if this pilot 
study could be replicated with several teams representing each nation, whether 
using the same or different test material. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF SECOND-LANGUAGE ACQUI- 
SITION: I. ASSOCIATIONAL FLUENCY, STIMULUS 
PROVOCATIVENESS, AND WORD- 

ORDER INFLUENCE* 


Institute for Rescarch in Social Science, University of North Carolina 


WALLACE E. LAMBERT! 


A. THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this research is to isolate some of the differentiating vari- 
ables in the linguistic behavior of those who are at different stages of develop- 
ment in a language, where that language is not the only one known. The 
language under prime consideration is French. The subjects selected were 
American undergraduate students majoring in French, American graduate 
students majoring in French, and mature French natives living in this coun- 
try who know and daily use English. Attention is directed to the associa- 
tional responses to stimulus words given in the two languages. This method 
was chosen because it would entail the more spontaneous and active aspects 
of language. Other means of obtaining brief verbal responses were consid- 
ered, and rejected because experimental control would be reduced and meas- 
urement be less objective. 

The three groups of Ss were chosen to differ with respect to experience in 
French. Note, however, that they had complicated a single language with a 
second and were consequently caught in the web of bilinguality. These Ss, 
therefore, though at different developmental stages of language acquisition, 
can be compared to children advancing in their native language only hypo- 
thetically. Nevertheless, it is an interesting question, adding coherence to 
the investigation, whether, when one acquires a second language, there are 
involved the same or similar processes as when a child learns its first, 

The importance of this investigation lies in its focus on the general prob- 
lem of language acquistion which, with this experimental design, may be 
viewed in slower motion; its direct relation to the Process of learning a sec- 
ond language; and its introduction of a series of original measures of psy- 
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B. METHOD 

1. Subjects 
Three groups of 14 Ss each were used. The groups are labeled undergrad- 
uate (U), graduate (G), and native French (F) to indicate their degree of 
experience with the French language. | 
majors in French at the college level with a B grade-average or better in 
general course work. The G group is made up of graduate students all of 
whom have French as a major academic interest. The F group comprises 
native French speakers who originated from Europe where their daily lan- 
guage and school language was French; they have been in an English speak- 
ing country for approximately seven years on the average and all had at least 


two years of college education in France. A more detailed description of 
the sample is given in (5). 


All of the U group were academic 


2. Procedure 


The investigation was introduced with these directions: 
In this part of our study, 

to mind when you are presen 
This is not a psychological 


trials, you will 
is You are to 
give as many individual words i 


for a period of 45 seconds. Don't give a Sentence or phrase, but single 
words, and as many of them 
no matter what language th 
associations in either French 
in which to associate. 
The “choice” 
After the c 


to give your 


» you are free to give your 
or English; you have a choice of languages 


stimuli were: school, pays, 


SE ais d 
hoice Situation, the Ss were told: “From now on, you are aske 
associations only in the s 


ame language as the stimulus word- 
t with a set of French words and I will let you know when 
h to English,” 


The stimuli were given in the series 8 French 
16 English and fi 


chaise, and narrow. 


a . 5 ison. 
" in the order of Presentation, were: 7741507, 
libre, pauvre, esprit, 

argent, main, juste, 


food, little, sad, dear, 


: à à 5 
grand, Petit, triste, jeune, rouge, temps: 


i were: large, garden, happy, e 
» Peace, rich, thought, strong, Баб: 
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For each language one-half of the stimuli were nouns and one-half adjec- 
tives. The words were selected from among the most frequently used, as 
determined by frequency counts, in English and French, according to Thorn- 
dike and Lorge (7), Vander Beke (8), and Eaton (2). The nouns were 
chosen to fit a category of “concrete” or “abstract.” If the referent of the 
noun was a touchable or manipulatable thing it was concrete; if not, it was 
abstract. ‘Thus, the French and English stimuli were equated for part of 
speech, word-frequency, and abstractness-concreteness. 


C. ResuLTSs AND Discussion 


The data obtained were subjected to a series of different analyses, each 
following from an hypothesis. 

Hypothesis A: As bilinguals progress in experience with a particular lan- 
guage, they will give more associational responses to stimulus words in that 
language. 

The mean number of responses for each group in both languages was de- 
termined. It is reasonable that as experience in a second language increases 
so should the total number of associational responses in that language. Noble 
(6) defines “meaningfulness” in terms of the richness of association ; a stimu- 
lus word which calls forth a greater average number of associations is more 
meaningful than another which elicits fewer associations. Accordingly, the 
hypothesis might be stated thus: As one progresses in experience with a lan- 
guage, the words in that language become more meaningful to him. 

The average number of associational responses for the U group in French 
was 132.36, for the G group 166.21, and for the F group 221.86. Because 
of large within group variability, the nonparametric H-test (4) was used 
to test for reliability of group differences. "The H among the three groups in 
French was 5.20, significant at better than the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
The U and G groups were reliably different, Н кз 3.21, significant at the 
3 per cent level. The G and F groups were not reliably different, H — 2.02 
where 2.71 is needed at the 5 per cent level. "Thus the means are in the 
direction predicted with the U group mean reliably smaller than both С 
and F. 'The G group mean number of responses to French stimuli was not 
reliably different from that of the F group. In English, there was no re- 
liable difference among the mean number of response emitted. Hypothesis 
4 is confirmed. : А . 

Hypothesis B: As bilinguals progress in experience with a particular lan- 
guage, they will give more associational responses in that language when 


given a choice of languages to use. 
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Ss were given four stimulus words, two in English and two in French, 
with the understanding that they could respond to the stimuli in either 
language. ‘The experimental plan was to test whether those at different 
stages of acquisition of the French language would respond with different 
proportions of French associations when given a choice of languages to use. 
It was predicted that the U group would give fewer French associations than 
the G group who in turn would give fewer than the F group. 

If an 5 gave 28 associational responses to all four stimulus words, for ex- 
ample, and 7 of these were in French and 21 in English, his scores here would 
be the percentages 25 and 75. The over-all IH-test of the difference among 
groups was 11.09 where only 9.21 is needed at the 1 per cent level. The U 
group gave reliably fewer responses in the French language than the G group, 
H = 5.83, significant at the 1 per cent level. The G group was not reliably 
different from the F group, however, H = 2.44 where 2.71 is needed at 
the 5 per cent level. 

When each group was tested to determine if more French or English 
responses were given to all four stimulus words, it was clear that the U 
group gave reliably more English responses, H — 12.04, where only 6.64 
is needed at the 1 per cent level; the G group gave about an equal amount 
of responses in both languages (H is not significant); while the F group 
gave more responses in French, but not a reliable amount (H = —3.00). 
Thus one who is at a comparatively elementary st 


age of language acquisi- 
tion will associate more in his ‘ 


'own" or native language, but as the second 
language becomes more of a competitor with the native, his associations will 
be as plentiful in either when he is given a choice of languages to use. Hy- 
pothesis B is confirmed. 

Hypothesis C: As bilinguals progress in experience with a particular lan- 
guage, they will approach the pattern of provocativeness of stimulus words 
shown by native users of that language. 

A stimulus word which elicits more associational responses than another 
is the more provocative, The stimulus words in the two languages were 
tanked from high to low provocativeness for each group of Ss. The simi- 
larity of ranking patterns were then tested with a correlation technique 
where a high correlation would indicate a similar ranking pattern for two 


groups. It is assumed that there is a characteristic provocativeness pattern 
for native users of a language whic 
tural influences. 


for French Ss a 


ELM a 


А 
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It was predicted that the G rather than the U group would approach more 
closely the ranking pattern of the F group. For the ranking in the French 
language, rho's between Groups U and G, U and F, and G and F are, re- 
spectively, .95, .55, .76. The correlations are in the direction predicted— 
the G group has a ranking pattern more similar to the F group than does the 
U group. However, when the rho's are transformed into z' (3) measures 
and a t-test f significance is made, the difference between the .95 (U and G 
correlation) and the .55 (U and F) is reliable at the 1 per cent level. Thus 
the U group shows reliably more relation to the G group than it does to the F 
group. 

In English, the correlations are: U and G, .82; U and F, 72; and G and 
F, 5+. None of the differences between the rho's in English are significant. 
However, if the three groups are ranked in terms of familiarity with the 
English language, the G group should be first, U second, and the F group 
third, as is actually the case in terms of provocativeness similarity. Hypoth- 
esis C is confirmed. 

Hypothesis D: As bilinguals progress in experience with a particular lan- 
guage, their associational responses will be more affected by the habitual 
word-order of that language. 

In a study of word associations, Crane (1) points out that in each lan- 
guage there exists an habitual word order which is evident in associations, 
In English, adjectives generally precede nouns while in French adjectives 
generally follow nouns. The prediction was made that as experience with 
French progresses the evidence of the French word-order in associational 
responses would increase. 

Each $ was given a score indicating his percentage of adjective responses 
to noun stimulus words. The average percentage scores for each group are 
listed in Table 1. Note that the noun-adjective pattern becomes increasingly 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF ADJECTIVE RESPONSES TO NOUN STIMULI, GROUP AVERAGES 
0 Group G Group F Group 
аш French English French English 
French n 14.57 10.50 18.28 15.71 


evident in both French and English as experience with the French language 
increases. It is reasonable that the F group's marked us di this order in 
English is due to a carry over of the French pattern into their use of English. 
It seems equally probable that as one progresses in skill with French, acquired 
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secondarily, the influence of the French habitual word-order will become 
increasingly apparent in the French as well as in the English wording. 

The differences between the groups, combining the means of both lan- 
guages, were tested using analysis of variances after the variances were tested 
for homogeneity and found significant. However, the U and G groups do 
not differ reliably, 2 = .91, where 2.00 is needed at the 5 per cent level. 
The two American groups were therefore combined and tested against the F 
group. On the average, the American Ss gave 11.21 per cent adjective re- 
sponses to noun stimuli, while the F group gave 17.00, a difference signifi- 
cant at the 2 per cent level, / — 2.50. The general conclusion is that the 
two American groups are equally affected by the habitual French word-order, 
both groups being less affected than the F group. Hypothesis D is not con- 
firmed. 

In two continuing articles, further developmental characteristics of second- 
language acquisition will be analyzed and the whole series of linguistic meas- 
ures will be compared, making way for a general description of develop- 
mental changes in language skill. 


D. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


Three groups of Ss at different stages of skill in the French language—an 
undergraduate major group, U; a graduate major group, G; and a native 
French group, F—emitted continueus associations to French and English 
stimulus words and their performances were compared. 

1. With respect to the total number of French associations given, the 
U group, as predicted, emitted reliably fewer than the G or F group where- 
as the latter two groups did not differ reliably. This finding was inter- 
preted as a change in the “meaningfulness” of French concepts. 

2. It was predicted that as one becomes more proficient in a second 
language, he would approach the ranking pattern of “Drovocativeness” of 
those who are native users of the language. (A stimulus word which calls 
forth more associations than another is more "provocative".) Using a rank- 
ing method of correlation, this prediction was verified in French and 19 
English. 

3. It was predicted that as experience in French progresses Ss would 
give a larger proportion of their associations in French when given a choice 
of languages to use. 'The U group gave a reliably smaller proportion of 
their associational responses in French than did either the G or P group. 
The latter groups did not differ reliably on this measure. 


4. It was predicted that as experience in French progresses, associational 


— 


аб 
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responses would be more affected by the French habitual word-order, i.e., 
adjective responses would more frequently follow noun stimulus words. 
The results,indicated a progressive increase in the frequency of noun-adjec- 
tive combinations in both French and English languages. Combining lan- 
guages, the U and G groups gave reliably fewer noun-adjective combinations 
than did the F group. 


7. 


8. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF SECOND-LANGUAGE ACQUI- 
SITION: II. ASSOCIATIONAL STEREOTYPY, ASSO- 
CIATIONAL FORM, VOCABULARY COM- 
MONNESS, AND PRONUNCIATION* 


Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina 


E Wattace E. LAMBERT 


A. Tue PROBLEM 


In an attempt to isolate the differentiating variables in the linguistic be- 
havior of those who are at various stages of skill in a particular language, a 
preceding article (3) has analyzed several such variables and the techniques 
utilized to measure them. This report is concerned with additional vari- 
ables, each following from a particular hypothesis. 

The details of the method including a description of the Ss and the proce- 
dure have been discussed. In general, continuous associations to French 
and English stimulus words were solicited from three groups of bilingual 
Ss differing in experience with the French language. Group U is made 
up of American undergraduate majors in French, Group G, American grad- 
uate majors in French, and Group F, French natives living in this country 
who know and daily use English. 


B. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Hypothesis E: As bilinguals progress in experience with a particular 
language, they will exhibit a decrease in the stereotypy of associational re- 
Sponses in that language. 

It was predicted that more stereotypy of response (more repetition of the 
same associational responses among the Ss of a group) would be found for 
those Ss who had a relatively limited vocabulary, since the range of possible 
associations would be smaller. As the vocabulary enlarges, a greater range of 
possible associations is made available—a condition which should reduce 
stereotypy. Therefore, the U group should display more stereotypy in French 
and the F group least. 

In addition to investigating differences in stereotypy between groups, the 
possibility of examining a cultural difference in the extent of linguistic 
conformity presented itself. The generalization is often made that the French 
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are individualists, comparatively. The multitude of political parties and the 
existence of different philosophical points of view are usually mentioned as 
evidence of this characteristic. Likewise, Americans are said to strive for 
conformity, comparatively. These generalizations may be tested. indirectly 
by comparing the conformity or stereotypy of associational responses. The 
prediction was made that the French natives would give more individualized 
responses than the Americans, i.e., they would less often give the same asso- 
ciations to particular stimulus words. 

To investigate these problems, each S's first two associations were listed. 
If “flowers” were given as a response to "garden" by all 14 Ss in a group, 
either as first or second response, then “garden” would be rated with a 
stereotypy score of 14. A maximum score of 28 would be attained if all Ss 
in a group gave exactly the same first two responses, a minimum of zero if 
no responses coincided. 

The mean stereotypy scores for the three groups in French are: U, 18.80; 
G, 17.81; and the F group, 15.00. The over-all F-test of the reliability of 
the differences between the means was applied (after the variances were 
tested and found homogeneous), and was found significant at the 2 per cent 
level. The t-tests indicate that the U and G means are not reliably different 
while the F mean is reliably smaller than either of the other two; ¢ = 2.11 
when the G and F means are compared, reliable at the 3 per cent level. ‘This 
finding is in agreement with the prediction that stereotypy will decrease as 
familiarity with French progresses. Note, however, the following analys S 

‘The mean stereotypy scores in English for the groups are: U, 18.10; G, 
17.25; F, 12.81. The F group which is comparatively least experienced imn 
English again shows least stereotypy to English stimuli, The F-test is 9.51, 
significant at the 1 per cent level. Thus the differences in stereotyPY are 
better accounted for by the cultural differences of the French and American 
Ss or by the differences in method of acquiring languages than by the differ- 
ences in experience with the French language, since the French Ss are less 
stereotyped in response in both languages. Hypothesis Ё is not confirmed. 

It was possible to examine the difference between the number of stereo" 
typed responses given in English and in French, disregarding groups, Lea 
combining all subjects. The French stimuli elicit more stereotyped 1 
sponses; the mean number for French is 16.02 and for English, 15.48. The 
t-test indicates that this is a difference reliable at the 6 per cent level, using 
the appropriate two-tailed test, (¢ — 1.97 where 2.01 is needed at the 5 per 
cent level). Considering the F group alone, the French language calls fo 
more stereotyped responses than does the English language and the differenct 
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is reliable at the 3 per cent level with the two-tailed test (¢ — 2.27 where 
2.16 is needed at the 5 per cent level). Thus, we have found that the French 
Ss give reliably fewer stereotyped responses but that the French language 
tends to provoke more stereotyped responses. Conversely, the American Ss 
give more stereotyped responses whereas the English language provokes less 
stereotyped responses. The following interpretation of these findings should 
be considered primarily as an hypothesis to be further tested by an experi- 
mental design made-to-order for this purpose. 

Assume that the words of different languages differ with respect to the 
amount of “information” they convey, using the reasoning of communication 
theorists as presented by Miller (4). If language 4 is made up of words 
which convey comparatively little “information” (there is little “uncertainty” 
as to what response should follow from the use of such words), then those 
individuals who have mastered Language Æ may be allowed more freedom 
in their responding because of the certainty of stimulus-response relationships. 
Conversely, if Language B is made up of words which convey a great deal of 
“information” (there is much “uncertainty” as to what response should fol- 
low from the use of such words), then those individuals who have mastered 
Language B may, as a consequence of the uncertainty of the stimulus-response 
relationships, tend to congregate on similar responses for the purpose of cut- 
ting down on the “information” available and thereby increase communica- 
tional precision. The findings from this analysis would suggest that French 
is a Type Æ language and English a Type B, since the French language has 
shown more stereotypy than English, yet the French natives have shown less 
stereotypy than the English natives with respect to associational responses. 

Hypothesis F: As bilinguals progress in experience with a particular lan- 
guage, they will exhibit a difference in the form of associational responses 
given in that language. 

Each of the first two associations elicited by each stimulus word for all Ss 
Was assigned to one of the following six categories : 


1. Definitions, broadly conceived, including synonyms and superor- 
dinates. | | 

2. Subordination, or giving а particular example of the stimulus word. 

2+. Noun-adjective or noun-verb combination. 

3. Correlated response, new idea but related. 


3+. Contrasts. 
4. Evaluational or personal response. 


This classification is a modification of that developed by Woodworth (6) 
after an extensive study of the research concerned with associational responses, 
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The purpose of this aspect of the study is to investigate the changes in the 
form of associational responses which may be related to differences in experi- 
ence with a language. The findings of the research in this area do not 
give a clear direction of prediction for the present hypothesis. Jung (2) 
found that he could differentiate between “educated” and "non-educated" 
subjects by an analysis of their associational responses; he could also differ- 
entiate feeble-minded from normal responding. Woodworth (6) compared 
the associations of children and adults and found “striking and curious 
differences. Children gave very few codrdinates but instead "stayed by" 
the thing mentioned as stimulus word, telling something about the thing 
or completing and enlarging upon the idea conveyed by the stimulus. Adults 
jumped to related or parallel ideas. Murphy (5) compared university Stus 
dents and teachers, some of whom were in literary specialties and others 10 
scientific. The scientists gave associations more in the form of contrasts and 
coürdinates, while the literary men gave more continguous associations, making 
the latter more like Woodworth's children and the former like Woodworth’s 
adults. 

The frequencies and percentages of associational responses assigned (0 
each of the categories are given in Table 1. First, the frequencies of re- 
sponses to all French and English stimuli are listed; then concrete noun? 
abstract nouns, and adjectives as stimulus words are considered separately’ 
The more outstanding results will be discussed. " 

The F group displays more similarity between its French and English 
patterns of associations than the other two groups. The Ё group gives р 
personal and evaluational responses ( Number 4) in both languages than the 
other groups, which is consistent with its smaller amount of stereotyPY of re- 
sponse. The two American groups give more definitions (Number 1) than 
the F group. h 

Comparing the three groups with respect to their responses to Frene 
stimuli, the trend indicated by the research of Woodworth and Jung i5 cleats 
Le, the two American groups give more definitions, fewer verbal ei sS 
tions, and fewer personal responses. Jung might consider the Americans г< 
educated in French than the F group. Woodworth might consider ther 
more “child-like” in French since they stay by the stimulus idea in com 
son to the F group. These interpretations seem inadequate however; since | 


ina- 


раг” 


ive 
F group Ss show the same type of responding in English where they РИ 
comparatively more personal associations, more verbal combinations» their 


fewer definitions, making them more “educated” and less “child-like” in ro 
responses to English stimuli than the American subjects. Thus, the Fe 
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exhibits a similar pattern of responding in both its native and in its acquired 
languages and this form of responding is characteristically different from that 
of the U and G groups. There is little indication of a difference between 
the U and G groups. Hypothesis F is not confirmed. 

Hypothesis G: As bilinguals progress in experience with a particular lan- 
guage, the commonness of the words used in that language will decrease. 

Each word given as an association was assigned a rating determined from 
word-frequency tabulations for French and English as listed in Eaton (1)- 
The ratings indicated whether the word in question was commonly of 
rarely used in the language. For the elementary student of a language, those 
words which are frequently encountered in the written and spoken a 
of that language are likely to be learned first; whereas more experience with 
the language would be necessary in order to learn and incorporate шо 
one's active vocabulary the less frequently encountered words. Consequently, 
it was reasoned that this measure would differentiate between levels of d 
perience with a language, and the F group would use words in associating 
of a less common frequency rating than those used by the G or the U groups. 

The first three and last three words given by each S for each stimulus 
were used as a sample of that S’s responses. Since there are 16 stimuli in 
each language, each S’s final commonness rating for that language was en 
average of the individual ratings of 96 words. A rating of 1 was given 4 
response word if it was among the first 500 words (the most commonly use 
words in the language), a rating of 1.5 for words falling among the secon 
500, and so on up to the least frequently used. The average word-frequency 
ratings for each group are listed in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN Wonp-FREQUENCY RATINGS 2 
U Group G Group = Е Group /&— „— 
French English French English French English 
223 3.03 2.97 3.32 3.00 ME ee 


The difference between the means in English is not reliable, (H = m 
where 3.84 is needed at the 5 per cent level). For the French language: gcn 
is a progression of means in the order predicted and the over-all HM 1% "e 
nificant at the 1 per cent level, (H — 21.96). The H between the U p? 
G means was 8.64, also better than the 1 per cent level, indicating pw айр 
U group gives reliably more common words as responses than the eh m 
in French. The G group, however, does not use words in French which * 
reliably more common than the F group. Hypothesis G is confirmed. 
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Hypothesis H: As bilinguals progress in experience with a particular 
language, their pronunciation of the words in that language will improve. 

It was reasoned that the style of Pronunciation of the words of the French 
language should approach that of the native user of the language as experi- 
ence with French increased. A native French judge rated the Pronunciation 
of each 8 as the S's responses were played back from a tape recorder. Four 
categories were used for rating: number 1 for Pronunciation style indis- 
tinguishable from that of a native French speaker; 2 for £ood style but dis- 
tinguishable from that of a native; 3 for a fair style and distinguishable ; and 
4 for poor pronunciation. All Ss in the F group were given a number 1 
rating. ‘The mean pronunciation rating for the the three groups were: U, 
2.64; С, 2.28; апа F, 1.00. The -test was used to test the reliability of 
these differences. The U and G groups were not reliably different, М <= .80. 
The difference between the G and F groups was highly significant, H — 
10.34 where only 6.64 is needed at the 1 per cent level. Thus, the style of 
Pronunciation between the undergraduates and graduates was not reliably 
different, whereas the French group was reliably different from both other 
groups on this measure. Hypothesis H is not confirmed. 

In a concluding article, a general description of developmental changes in 
second language skill will be presented and the whole series of linguistic meas- 
ures will be compared. 


C. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


Three groups of Ss at different stages of skill in the French language—an 
undergraduate major group, U; a graduate major group, С; and a native 
French group, F—emitted continuous associations to French and English 
stimulus words and their performances were compared. 

l. It was predicted that as experience in French increases, the total 
range of vocabulary would increase, a condition which should permit less 
within-group doubling up on the same words used in association (“stereotypy” 
of response). The F group gave reliably less stereotyped responses in both 
French and English, suggesting that there may exist a cultural variable which 
accounts for associational stereotypy. 

2. It was predicted that there would be a difference in the form of asso- 
Ciations emitted as experience in a language varied. The F group gave asso- 
ciations in both languages which were characteristically different from the 
American Ss. 

3. It was predicted that the commonness of the words used in associations 
would progressively decrease as a function of experience in that language, 
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'The U group gave reliably more common words than the G or F groups; 
whereas the latter two groups did not differ reliably. 


4. As experience with French increases, pronunciation of French words 
should improve. There was no reliable difference between the U and G 
groups in pronunciation; both were poorer than the F group. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF SECOND-LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION: III. A DESCRIPTION OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES* 


Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina 


WALLACE E. LAMBERT 


A. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this report is to interpret and coórdinate the series of find- 
ings discussed in three previous articles (4, 5, 6). In brief, three groups of 
bilingual Ss were chosen to differ in experience with the French language. 
Group U comprised American undergraduate majors in French, Group G, 
American graduate majors in French, and Group F, French natives living in 
this country who know and daily use English. In the first phase of the in- 
vestigation, Ss were given directions printed in both English and French 
to execute, and speed of response was measured. Relative speed of reac- 
tion to directions, calculated by correcting for individual differences in abso- 
lute reaction-time, was determined for each group. ‘The second phase of 
the study involved an analysis of continuous associations given by the mem- 
bers of each group to stimulus words presented in the two languages. 

For the sake of integration, attention will be directed to a description of 
the linguistic behavior of an apprentice in a second language in relation 
to those more advanced in the mastery of this language. The description will 
be limited to the measures used in this investigation as seen in the analysis 
of the three groups, U, G, and F. The apprentice, representing the U 
group, has been studying a second language, French, for approximately 36 
quarter hours at the college level. 

The amount of time necessary for a printed direction to be recognized or 
perceived and finally carried out takes reliably longer in the second than in 
the basic language for the apprentice. Compared with his basic language, he 
probably does not think in the second language, but translates into the more 
efficient or dominant language. The second language has not become 
enough of a competitor with the basic to be а system. which can be used 
efficiently for thinking. A central characteristic of the process of thinking 
in a language is its automaticity as seen 1n behavior, a characteristic which 
the apprentice lacks in his second language. Dunkel (2) discusses automatic 
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language behavior from both the hearer and speaker points of view. In 
hearing one's native language, he says, one spends little time or attention 
on perceiving or recording the sounds but concentrates on interpretation. 
The speaker attends to what he is going to say and to listening to himself, 
but the sounds roll out automatically. With a newly acquired language, 
one substitutes the symbols of the old for the new language symbols, he 
attends to the sounds and perceives and records them, but does not use the 
language automatically. In terms of the reaction-time measure developed 
here, the apprentice is not automatic, comparatively, in the second language. 
He proves himself to be an English-dominant bilingual. 

In terms of the number of associations given in the second language, the 
apprentice is relatively slow. This may be interpreted as an indication that 
words are less "meaningful" to him [cf. Noble (7)] or it may indicate 
again that the apprentice is translating, via the second language, into the 
native language, and in a limited time period, consequently, must emit fewer 
associations. It may also indicate that his reservoir of associations is being 
depleted relatively soon, making the rate of emission slow. 

With respect to the apprentice's ability to deal with abstractions in the 
second language, as measured,! he does not differ from the advanced student 
or the native user of that language. This may indicate that his training in 
the second language has been such as to direct attention toward the abstract 
aspects of the language; or, that being skilled in the abstract aspects of Eng- 
lish, he is able to utilize the same skill in his second language by means of 
translating into his basic language. 

When the stimulus words in the second language are ranked for the 
apprentice from high provocativeness to low, the pattern of ranks is less simi- 
lar to the native's pattern than is the advanced student's. In Noble's terms 
the words in the language are ranked differently by the apprentice with 
reference to "meaningfulness" in comparison with the native user of that 
language. 


When given a situation wherein a choice of the tw 


o languages may be 
exercised, 


the apprentice will associate more in his basic language. This 
Seems to indicate another phase of dominance as well as 
in the basic language when ex 


languages in competition. 


a facility of thinking 
perience in the second has not placed the two 


The content of the apprentice's associations in the second language will 


1This measure is discuss 
given to abstract stimulus 


ed in (3). In brief, the numbers of associational responses 
means did not differ reliab 


words were compared for the three groups. The group 
ly from one another, 
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tend to be predominantly non-French when compared with the native user's 
associations. ‘The apprentice will tend, also, to give associations which are 
more frequently given by others at his level of experience than is the case of 
native French subjects, ie., the apprentice will be more stereotyped in his 
associations in both his basic and his second language. 

With reference to the structure or form of his associations, the apprentice 
does not differ from the advanced student whereas both show a characteristi- 
cally different pattern of associations in comparison with the native French 
speaker. The American (both apprentice and advanced student) “stays 
by" the stimulus word in his associations, to use Woodworth's terminology 
and is more of a "literary specialist" according to: Murphy's findings. 

The apprentice is less affected by the second-language's habitual word 
order as measured, than are the native users of that language. This fact is 
evident in both his basic and the second language, indicating that he has not 
internalized certain aspects of the new language to the extent that these 
aspects affect his linguistic behavior. 

'The words used in the apprentice's associations are more common ones 
than are those used by the more advanced students. "This finding may indi- 
cate that the words which occur frequently in the language have been incor- 
porated in his linguistic reservoir whereas the less common ones have not. 

Finally, the pronunciation of the apprentice in the second language is 
clearly distinguishable from that of the native user of that language. 

"The advanced student, representing the G group, differs from the appren- 
tice in terms of the relative speed of response in the second language. 'The 
chances are much greater that he will be a balanced bilingual in compari- 
son to the apprentice. The advanced student will be able to give as many 
associations in his second language as the native user of the language. He 
will not differ, however, from either the apprentice or the native French in 
terms of associational facility to abstract stimulus words in his second lan- 
guage. The advanced student will not have progressed much past the appren- 
tice stage in terms of his ranking of the provocativeness of the words in the 
Second language. When given a situation where he may choose between 
languages, the advanced student will show competition between his basic 
and his second languages. In terms of stereotypy of responses, the advanced 
Student will not have changed from the apprentice stage. He will be just as 
much a “literary specialist” in the form of his associations as he was at 
the apprentice stage. He will not have progressed past the apprentice stage 
in terms of use of the French habitual word-order in his associations. The 
words he uses will be the same as those of the native in terms of word- 
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frequency ratings. He will, however, give responses which are predominantly 
non-French in content as are those of the apprentice. The advanced stu- 
dent's pronunciation will not have advanced reliably past that of the appren- 
tice's when compared with a native's pronunciation. 


B. Comparison or MEASURES 


A schematic means of summarizing the main findings in this investigation 
is presented in Table 1. We shall consider each measure as a dimension 


TABLE 1 
SCHEMATIC COMPARISON OF THE SERIES OF DIMENSIONS 
UG F 
. Facility With Abstractness G 
French Word-Frequency Ratings G 
. Choice Situation G 
Word Fluency in French G 


Habitual Word-Order 
Rankings of Provocativeness 
Stereotypy of Response 
Associational Form 

9. Associational Content 

10. Pronunciation Rating 


со а сул жю оге 
cadaddadadd 
эт тр n 


o000Q00 


along which the three groups of subjects may be placed. The groups, 
U, G, and F, will be placed according to the differences in their mean 
performance. Both ends of the dimensions are artificially tied down in or- 
der to point out the placement of the G group. This summary is impor- 
tant, for although we have been able to differentiate the linguistic behavior 
of these three groups of subjects with respect to a series of dimensions, the 
dimensions, per se, have differed in their degree of differentiation. ‘The com- 
parison of dimensions adds significance to the findings. 


Р By way of explanation, the placement of the three groups on Dimension 1 
indicates that the means were in the order U, G, F, but that there was not 
a reliable difference between the means. On Dimension 3, the U group 
mean was reliably different from the G and F means. On Dimension 6, 
the F group mean was reliably different from the U and G means. 

Note that the dimensions fall into two groups. 
fall into one cluster. "Word-frequency ratings" deals with the commonness 
OE Фр of vocabulary; “Choice” deals with the comparative size of vocabu- 
lary in a free-choice situation; and “Word fluency” indicates the extent of 
French vocabulary. These three dimensions have in common the measure- 
ment of vocabulary characteristics, Cluster I is accordingly labeled the 


Dimensions 2, 3, and + 


E 
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“Vocabulary” cluster. Cluster II stands apart from the other in that Dimen- 
sions 5 through 10 are all dependent upon cultural differences in linguistic 
behavior of the French group in comparison with the American groups. This 
grouping of dimensions is labeled the "Cultural" cluster.? 

This simple breakdown offers some interesting insights. — Firsz, let us 
consider the acquisition of a second language as entailing a series of barriers 
to overcome. In these terms, the vocabulary barrier would be the easier to 
overcome as experience with the language progresses. The cultural bar- 
rier is more re 


sistant. To overcome this barrier, one must assimilate those 
aspects of a different culture which influence language behavior. 

Secondly, we may interpret the schematic diagram above in the follow- 
ing manner. It was mentioned earlier that those who have attempted to 
measure extent of bilinguality or dominance have had to concern themselves 
with singling out particular variables which would differentiate individuals 
at various stages of experience with a language. It was mentioned that sev- 
eral isolated attempts have been made to measure bilinguality; e.g., Gali 
proposed the use of total number of associations as an index of extent of 
bilinguality and dominance. The present research indicates that two indi- 
viduals who have recently acquired a second language might differ on the 
measures falling within the vocabulary cluster, therefore these measures would 
be sensitive to changes in linguistic performance when extent of bilinguality 
is not great. Individuals more advanced in a second language, however, 
might perform the same in terms of the vocabulary measures but differ im- 
portantly with respect to performance on measures falling within the cultural 
cluster. Accordingly, the most comprehensive measure of bilinguality would 
involve a group of tests selected from both clusters. 

'The relative speed of response measure developed here states the statis- 
tical extent of dominance or balance and is a brief and simple test to admin- 
ister, as well as an interesting one to perform. It may fruitfully be used 
either as a single test of bilinguality or in conjunction with a complete bat- 
tery of tests. 3m 

A third interpretation emerges. from the Schematic diagram above. A 
general question which adds coherence to this study was mentioned in the 
introduction: When one acquires a second language, are the same or simi- 
lar processes involved as when a child learns the first language? From the 


—_. 


2From an analysis of the three groups’ speed of response to (directions given in 
the two languages, there is a suggestion of an intermediate cluster, lying be- 
tween the two discussed here, which concerns linguistic automaticity as explained 
in (6). Research is being planned to study several likely intermediate clusters or 
levels. 
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summary of the findings here one notes a trend from Cluster I to II, which 
is related to "growth" in a second language due to experience with that lan- 
guage. This progression does seem analogous with that of the child acquir- 
ing skill in the first language. First the task of amassing a vocabulary is 
basic for both cases and seems to come first in the sequence. “The incorpora- 
tion of the cultural aspects of the linguistic community seems to be the most 
advanced stage of skill for both the child with his first and the adult with 
his second language. The process of socialization of the child (or encul- 
turation) takes place largely in a linguistic medium, and the language behav- 
lor of the child is continuously modifled by the influences of socialization 
long after he has developed the vocabulary needed for expression. The same 
problem seems to face the adult with his second language, i.e., the process of 
linguistic enculturation takes most time. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN THE DYNAMIC PROCESSES OF 
STEREOTYPING* 


Department of Psychology, University of Hawaii 


W. Ерслв Vinacke! 


A. THE PROBLEM 


In recent years there has been considerable interest in social psychology 
in the phenomena of inter-group stereotyping, as one aspect of inter-group 
relations. It may be defined as “the tendency to attribute generalized and 
simplified characteristics to groups of people in the form of verbal labels” 
(11). Going a step further, one may profitably regard stereotypes as a 
special kind of concept-system, representing meanings aroused by social stim- 
uli or symbols (12). The operation of stereotyping is easily observed and 
quite familiar on the level of everyday life. The existence of stereotypes is 
patent enough, but the processes involved and their effects on behavior are 
extraordinarily complex. Stereotyping is a two-way process. Members of 
groups not only stereotype others but are also stereotyped by them; further- 
more, each group has a stereotype of itself (1, 11). 

A considerable number of investigations have appeared on the phenomena of 
stereotyping, but most of them have been concerned with the content of stereo- 
types (see reviews by Klineberg, 7, and Vinacke, 12). Of these, the most famil- 
iar are studies by Katz and Braly (5,6). A few have made preliminary assaults 
on the dynamic factors which determine them. Edwards (35, for example, has 
Suggested that stereotypes vary in four "dimensions"; namely, in uniformity 
(amount of agreement on the traits attributed toa group), direction (favor- 
ableness or unfavorableness of judgment), intensity (degree of favorableness 
or unfavorableness of the terms assigned), and quality (content). He con- 
cluded that uniformity is related to direction, so that people who agree on 
the favorableness or unfavorableness of a group also agree to a considerable 
degree on the traits of that group, whereas less uniformity would occur 
among people who disagree on favorableness or unfavorableness of the group 
Judged (4). He also found that the just-mentioned relation varies with 
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intensity, that is, there was more agreement on the more favorably (or un- 
favorably) judged groups (3).? | 

Schoenfeld (8) further examined these variables, but only partially con- 
firmed Edwards’ conclusions. He added, as an additional variable, the 
familiarity of the group stereotyped, finding that the most familiar groups 
were characterized with medium uniformity, whereas less familiar groups 
are characterized with either more or less uniformity. ‘There was a tendency 
for greater familiarity to be associated with positive direction and for lesser 
familiarity to be associated with negative direction. 

Child and Doob (2) compared intensity and direction for the traits that 
members of a group consider typical of themselves with those that they do 
not attribute to themselves. Approved traits, regardless of whether or not 
they are also attributed to themselves, were attributed to people of preferred 
countries. In the case of disapproved traits, however, those not attributed 
to themselves were likely to be assigned to people of non-preferred countries, 
Whereas those attributed to themselves showed a slight tendency to be assigned 
to people of preferred countries. | 

In the present study, these suggestions are examined in a situation which 
permits the two-way processes previously mentioned to reveal themselves. 
That is, each of seven national-racial groups made characterizations of them- 
selves and seven other groups. The basic data have been reported in a pre- 


vious article (11), where the content and general properties of the stereo- 
types have been set forth. 


The purpose of this article is to proceed with 


"^ ge 
an examination of thes 
characterizations in terms of uniformity, intensity, 


direction, familiarity, self- 
other assignment, and relations between these dimensions. 


B. PROCEDURE 


Since the details of method have already been reported (11), they гар 
only be summarized briefly here. In general, the data were collected in 4 


ne r i j 5 : 
way similar to that of Katz and Braly (5). 'That is, the subjects mad 
characterizations of eight n 


terms commonly employed ir 


eral arrangements both of 
Were used in order 


ational-racial groups, using a check-list of 117 
1 preliminary spontaneous characterizations. Sev- 
groups to be characterized and of the trait-name> 

to reduce the possible influence of order of assignment: 
Following this task, each subject judged the favorableness of each term 9? 
the list, by writing beside it F if it was considered favorable, N if neutral, e: 
U if unfavorable, 


2 " А 
Батаа (3) also: dealt with ашау, whieh sill Бе omitted from this article. 
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Samples of Japanese, Chinese, Haoles (Caucasians), Koreans, Filipinos, 
Chinese-Hawaiians, and Caucasian-Hawaiians, of both sexes, served as sub- 
jects. The groups characterized were Japanese, Chinese, Haoles, Koreans, 
Filipinos, Hawaiians, Negroes, and Samoans. 


Thus, the following data are available: 


l. Self-characterizations made by groups of Japanese, Chinese, Haole 
(Caucasian), Korean, Filipino, Chinese-Hawaiian, and Caucasian-Hawaiian 
ancestry. For the present purpose, the part-Hawaiian groups have, for the 
most part, been omitted because of ambiguity attaching to their group-mem- 
bership. Filipino women are also usually omitted because of the small 
number of cases. N’s range from 15 (Filipino men) to 97 (Japanese 
men). In this paper, the two sexes will be kept separate, both because sex 
differences may occur and because this procedure provides the opportunity to 
base conclusions on two samples, instead of one. "Group," thus, usually 
signifies a sex-race sample. 

2. Characterizations of seven other national-racial groups by each group. 
'That is, for each of the above-mentioned sex-race groups there are charac- 
terizations of seven of the following: Japanese, Chinese, Haoles, Koreans, 
Filipinos, Hawaiians, Negroes, and Samoans. Although all of these are rep- 
resented in the population of Hawaii, they differ widely in many ways, thus 
providing a good opportunity for comparison. Here, the two principal inter- 
group differences to be utilized as variables are direction and familiarity. 

3. Values of each term, determined for each group and based upon judg- 
ments made by members of the group. These values range from —100 to 


n (Favorable) —n (Unfavorable) 


+100 (a ding to the formula, , mul- 
(according Total Judgments 


tiplied by 100 to eliminate decimals). This formula has the advantage of 
preserving the idea of both positive and negative values for the terms, 


Employing these data, one can readily perform analyses of the variables 
mentioned above. Since the terminology to be employed is, of necessity, 
rather involved, it may help to clarify matters if the measures are here 
formulated. Incidentally, one step towards simplification has been to refer 
to “groups,” even though it is recognized that only a typical, or average, 
tendency is meant. Of course, this usage is only adopted fus eahvenience 
and is in no way intended to imply a universal behavior pattern for the per- 
Sons who make up the group. 
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l. Self-Other Assignments 


" » 
It can easily be seen that any given group (hereafter, we shall say “group, 
instead of "subject") may use any given term in three ways; namely, v 
characterize itself only, to characterize others but not self, or to characteriz 


Р . mie ken 
both self and others. In the treatment given here, assignments are broke 


А ss T o 
down into those made to self, those made to others and self and those made н 
others, not self. lt will be noted that there is no duplication between th 
third category and the other tw 


0, but some overlapping between the first and 
second. More refinement coul 


d be achieved, but was not deemed nec y 
principally because our primary concern here is with the distinction self- 
other” (self-only data can be achieved by subtracting the second category from 
the first). Note that the data are based on 
the same term attributed by three groups to tl 
self assignments, etc. 


я Анин 
assignments, not terms, so tha 

ZI 2c 
iemselves would appear as thre 


2. Uniformity 
This variable is simply m 


е " hich 
casured as the percentage of a given group whi 
assigns a 


given term (hence, means amount of 
tic). In all but one of the analyses to be reported. all terms are included 
which possess 10 per cent uniformity or more, ‘This eliminates what may 
be regarded as essentially random or trivial 
terms to formulate a general scale 


-haracteris- 
agreement on the character 


А fous He rh 
assignments, but retains enoug 
of uniformity, 


3. Direction 

Reference to the Previous article (T . 
differences occur in the proportion of favorable and unfavorable terms a 
Signed to various groups. For the purposes of this study, groups have рав 
placed іп one of three degrees of direction; namely, "Good," "Neutral," 9f 
“Bad,” defined, as follows: " 
Good: groups for which the average favorableness (intensity) of all as 


i б x revious 
Signments was 12.6 ог more (on the 20-point scale employed in the previo 
study, q.v., p. 280). 


Neutral: 


"able 5), will reveal that wide 


average lay between 11.1 and 12.5. ding 
таре was 11.0 or less. This last dividi” 
first. The range, however, is 6.0 to m 
alls almost in the center. The main problem: 
ns for comparing better-regarded with caa 
A Criterion like this had to be adopted to avoid undue T 


3Thi i 
This scale is based on the formula given aboye, 
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liance upon the characterizations of only one or two groups. As it is, each 
direction category contains data pertaining to a variety of groups. Thus, 
the category “Good,” for example, includes all assignments to any group 
judged good by any group. ‘Thus, ratings of Chinese by Haole men are 
assignments to "Good" groups, whereas ratings of Chinese by Korean women 
are assignments to "Bad" groups. In the former case the Chinese have an 
over-all direction of 14.0, in the latter of 9.6. Further, it should be noted, 
that direction is always computed on the basis of the values given to the 
terms by the group in question—in the example given, by the Haole men 
on the one hand, by the Korean women on the other. This point is explained 
in more detail under 4, below. Finally, direction has been based on the total 
number of terms used, weighted, of course, for incidence, rather than on 
terms of high uniformity (the stereotype), because it is assumed that this 
is a better index of attitude than the stereotype (see 11). 


4. Intensity 


This variable corresponds to the degree of favorableness of the terms as- 
signed. The value of the term is first computed according to the scheme 
already mentioned. Thus, if all the Japanese men consider “industrious” 
to be a favorable term it would have a value of 4-100, whereas the same 
term might have a value of +80 for another group, and so on. The value 
is really an index number and has no particular significance except in one 
phase of the results which will appear later. On the basis of these values, 
terms were divided into quintiles, and classified as “+--+,” “+,” “0,” "n. m 
or “— —,” thus giving a 5-point scale of intensity. This procedure was fol- 
lowed for each group separately; that is, “+-+” terms for the Japanese аге 
those falling in the highest quintile of their value-judgments, whereas “H” 
terms for the Chinese are those which, in turn, fall into the highest quintile 
of Chinese values, etc. 

5. Familiarity 

In this case, the general probability of direct contact was the criterion. 
It will be noted that of the eight groups characterized, three are present in 
the Hawaiian population in very small numbers. These are Koreans, Ne- 
groes, and Samoans. They were regarded as "less familiar," and all the 
others except Filipinos were regarded as "more familiar.” Filipinos were 
omitted from this analysis because they constitute a special class; although 
Present in substantial numbers, college students in Hawaii probably have 
relatively little direct experience with them. At least it would be difficult 
to decide the character of this experience. It can be seen that this method of 
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deciding upon the familiarity of a group takes no account of the possibility 
that one may be strongly aware of another group and its alleged charac- 
teristics without really knowing anything about it. 


6. Groups 


As noted above, analyses are based primarily on data for the male Japanese, 
Chinese, Haole, Korean, and Filipino groups, and the female Japanese, 
Chinese, Haole, and Korean groups. 


7. Analysis of Variables 


Some pains have been taken to explain the variables in the interests of 
simplifying subsequent reference to them. In examining their operation in 
stereotyping, the X? test of goodness of fit is the standard technique employed. 
Because of the complex mass of data to be employed it seemed the best way 
to isolate the influence of one or two variables at a time. It also permits 
the calculation of probabilities without a priori assumption of expected values; 
for example, self-assignments can be compared directly to assignments-to- 
others. In the tables, data are shown in percentages, to allow direct com- 
parison between columns, but in the X? computations frequencies of assign- 
ment were employed. Specific comparisons within categories (e.g., assign- 
ment of “+-+” terms to “Good” as compared to “Вай” groups) are made 
in terms of critical ratios. 


C. RESULTS 


In presenting the results, no simple generalized treatment is possible, be- 
cause of the complexity of the inter-relationships among groups of subjects. 
'The approach adopted here has been to investigate the effects of each variable 
separately. The results for the two sex groups are treated independently; 
partly as a means to verify the conclusions on two samples, partly because of 
the probability of sex differences in this area. 


l. Intensity: Self-Other Assignments 


Employing the 5-point scale just explained, assignment of traits consid- 
ered to be typical of the self-group may be compared with those considered 
typical of others. The general picture is presented in Table 1. It is evident 
that the distribution of intensity differs markedly for traits assigned to self, 
compared to those assigned to others. The latter show a higher incidence 
of low intensity traits. It is also interesting that self-traits attributed t? 


others tend more often to be of high than of low intensity (not significant 
for women). 
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TABLE 1 
Tue INTENSITY OF TERMS ASSIGNED TO SELF AND OTHERS, FOR THE Two SEX GROUPS 
(їх PERCENTAGES) 


A. B. ©. 
Degree of Others Others Probabilities of difference 
intensity Self | andself пос self A vs. B Avs.C Bvs.C 
ALL MEN 
++ 33 47 20 ° а " 
T 20 16 21 
0 26 26 24 
m 15 9 21 ** ee ч 
\ эе 6 2 1+ ee * а 
\ 100% 100% 100% 
N 110 161 544 
x? 20415 9243 89.49 
n + 4 4 
P 0004 <.000001 <.000001 
ALL WOMEN 
Sab 26 32 16 »* è 
+ 29 25 22 
0 25 26 24 
=== 15 11 22 +e E 
= 5 6 16 * * 
100% 100% 100% 
N 111 161 440 
x? 544 165.37 152.42 
n + + 4 
Р .25 <.000001 <.000001 
*Signifies a level of confidence of .01 or better. 
**Signifies a level of confidence of .05 or better. - - Р 
Data for men include Japanese, Chinese, Haoles, Koreans, and Filipinos; data for 
women include these same groups, but omitting Filipinos. 
2. Intensity vs. Direction 
It can easily be deduced that there is a relation between these two vari- 


ables, for “Good” groups must, perforce, be ones to which high intensity 
traits are assigned, and vice versa for “Bad” groups. However, the question 
raised by Child and Doob (2) remains to be answered; that is, whether 
there is a difference in assignment of self- and non-self-traits. Tables 2 and 
3 contain the pertinent information. It can be seen, as stated, that the ex- 
Pected relation between intensity and direction exists. Beyond this, there 
is a considerable difference between "self" and “not self” traits. In general, 
high intensity "self-traits" are attributed to other groups to a much greater 
degree than are high intensity “not-self-traits” (vice versa, of course, for 
low intensity traits). In addition, “Good” groups receive a greater propor- 
H tion of high intensity “self-traits” than does the self-group. Differences be- 
tween self and “Neutral” or “Bad” groups, however, are rather small. One 
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might say that “Good” groups are given high intensity traits, especially those 
attributed to self; but “Bad” groups are given high intensity self-traits and 
low intensity not-self-traits. 


TABLE 2 
COMPARATIVE INTENSITY OF TERMS ASSIGNED TO GROUPS OF DIFFERENT DIRECTION 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 


Terms Terms assigned to Terms assigned to 
Degree of assigned others and self others, not to self 
intensity to self To good Neutral To bad To good Neutral To bad 
ALL MEN 
++ 33 55 39 36 27 20 12 
+ 20 17 20 6 30 24 10 
0 26 21 33 29 23 25 23 
— 15 6 7 23 12 17 35 
—— 6 1 2 6 8 14 20 
100 100 101 100 100 100 100 
N 110 84 46 31 193 161 190 
ALL WOMEN 
++ 26 49 31 22 29 22 3 
+ 29 27 30 13 34 24 13 
0 25 24 23 31 26 23 23 
— 15 0 8 24 7 19 94 
—— 5 0 7 9 4 19 26 
100 100 100 99 100 99 99 
N m 33 83 45 103 161 175 


That this only partly confirms Child and Doob (2) is borne out by 
looking at the specific percentages. They found a slight tendency for low 
intensity self-traits to be assigned to "Good" groups. Here, quite the oppo 
site occurs—these traits are attributed more to “Bad” than to “Good” groups» 
in accordance with the over-all picture. There appears to be no need to 
include direct comparisons between "Good," "Neutral," and “Bad” groups: 
They simply confirm conclusions already stated—intensity differs for groups 
differing in direction: "Good" groups are assigned significantly more high 
intensity traits, “Bad” groups more low intensity traits. This difference i5 
especially pronounced for traits not attributed to self. 


3. Uniformity: Self-Other Assignments 


As shown in 'Table 4, no very striking difference exists between traits 
attributed to self and others in uniformity. Aside from possible sex differ- 


ences, there is a tendency for a smaller proportion of traits assigned to se 
to be of medium or low uniformity. 


4It should be noted t i з М іл 
ticis: etudy hat somewhat different criteria of direction are employed 
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TABLE + 
UNIFORMITY OF TERMS ASSIGNED TO SELF AND TO OTHERS, FOR THE Two SEX GROUPS 
(1х PERCENTAGES) 


Terms assigned to 
A B. С Probabilities of 


Degree of Others Others _ -— difference 
uniformity Self  andself not self А ух C B уѕ. С 


ALL MEN 


30 or more 17 17 14 — — — 
20-29 28 20 28 — — ss. 
10-19 55 62 59 — — — 


100% 999% 101% 
N 110 161 5H 


х? +73 5.02 19.56 
п 2 2 2 
P 10 .08 .00006 
ALL WOMEN 
30 or more 11 14 17 v ==— 
20-29 32 22 21 m 29 =e 
10-19 58 64 62 . —— 
101 100 100 
N 111 161 440 
X* 695 32.04 2.57 
n 2 2 2 
P 03 000001 29 


*Signifies a level of confidence of .01 or better. 

**Signifies a level of confidence of .05 or better. 

Data for men include Japanese, Chinese, Haoles, Koreans, and Filipinos; data for 
women include these same groups, omitting Filipinos. 


4. Uniformity in Relation to Direction 


Tables 5 and 6 present an analysis of this point. "The only significant tend- 
ency for the men is the low uniformity of assignment to "Neutral" groups 
especially in the case of self-traits. Women, on the other hand, tend to 
assign traits to "Bad" groups with significantly less uniformity than to “Neu- 
tral” or “Good” groups. This is especially striking with respect to self-traits- 
Thus, the conclusion of Edwards (3) that uniformity varies with direction 
is partly confirmed, at least to the extent that there is slightly more Uni 
formity on traits attributed to "Good" groups than to "Neutral." The 
opposite extreme (“Bad” groups) is not so clear—at least the two sexes do 
not agree. 

With respect to self-other assignments, there is possibly another sex differ- 
ence. Men tend to agree more on traits assigned to self, than on those 25" 
signed to “Neutral” groups, but women seem to attribute fewer traits with 
high uniformity to themselves than to either “Good” or “Neutral” groups 
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TABLE 5 
UNIFORMITY IN RELATION TO DIRECTION FOR THE Two SEx Groups (1ч PERCENTAGES) 


Terms assigned to 


Terms Terms assigned to others, not 
Degree of assigned others and self to self 
uniformity to self Togood Toneutral Tobad Togood То neutral To bad 
ALL MEN 
30 or more 17 21 11 16 17 11 13 
20-29 28 25 11 23 27 29 28 
10-19 55 54 78 61 56 60 59 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 110 $4 46 31 193 161 190 
ALL WOMEN 
30 or more 11 21 1+ 9 23 18 12 
20-29 32 27 25 13 15 22 23 
10-19 58 52 60 78 62 60 65 
101 100 99 100 100 100 100 
м ul 33 83 45 103 161 175 


5. Uniformity in Relation to Intensity 


Edwards (3) and Schoenfeld (8) obtained conflicting results on this point, 
the former finding a relationship between uniformity and intensity, the latter 
failing to find it in one experiment and only partially finding it in another. 
Our data support Schoenfeld, since, as shown in Tables 7, 8, and 9 signifi- 
cant association between the two variables appears in only two instances— 
both for the women. An examination of both cases fails to reveal a con- 
sistent relation. Thus, in assignments to self, where P = .01, the relation 
holds for traits of medium and low intensity (women assign to themselves 
with high uniformity a large proportion of medium intensity traits and with 
low uniformity a large proportion of low intensity traits); but the high 
intensity traits do not continue this relation. In the second case, assignment 
to other groups of traits not regarded as typical of the self, the same sort of 
interpretation can be made: a tendency to use traits of moderate intensity with 
high uniformity and traits of low intensity with low uniformity. However, 
the largest partial value of Chi Square is just the opposite: small incidence 
of traits with high intensity and moderate uniformity. In general, one must 
conclude that there is no greater tendency for the pattern “high intensity-high 
uniformity: low intensity-low uniformity" to appear than any other. 

When direction is brought into the picture, the relation still does not ap- 
Pear. The same general conclusion can be stated as that based on earlier 
analyses: “Good” groups are assigned a high proportion of high intensity 
traits, “Bad” groups a high proportion of low intensity traits. Direct com- 
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parisons between groups differing in direction add nothing that cannot readily 
be deduced from Tables 8 and 9 (and also Tables 2, 3, 5, and 6), hence this 
analysis is not presented. All these comparisons are highly significant enr 
tistically. Assignments to “Good” groups differ from those to "Neutral 
and “Bad” groups, and those to “Neutral” groups differ from those to “Bad’ 
groups. In general, "Good" groups are assigned more high intensity traits, 
"Bad" groups are assigned more low intensity traits, and "Neutral" groups 
fall in between (fewer high intensity traits than “Good” groups, fewer low 
intensity traits than “Bad” groups). Variations in the uniformity of such 
assignments depend upon direction, not intensity—that is, more high uni- 
formity-low intensity traits to “Bad” groups, vice versa to “Good” groups, 
but no significant tendency to display higher uniformity on high intensity 
than on low intensity traits. 
6. Ratings by Others 


Several questions pertaining to the opposite phase of the two-way process 
of stereotyping—that is how a group is judged by others, as well as how it 
judges them—can be readily answered from the foregoing results. ‘Thus, we 


can infer that a group will be assigned a high proportion of high intensity 
traits if it is considered to be 


“good” by the assigning group; a statement 
such as this, of course 


, is exactly the same as those previously made, except 


with the emphasis on the group to which terms are assigned, instead of ОП 
the group which is doing the assigning. 


One special attempt, however, was 
the problem. It appeared that the ratin 
have an influence on its assignments, 
cluding part-Hawaiians, 


made to arrive at another facet of 
g given to the assigning group might 
For example, of six groups (here 10- 


and treating the two sexes separately) who assign 
terms to the Japanese, some are considered by the Japanese to be “good,” and 


some as "bad"; is there any difference in the assignment of terms ѓо the 
Japanese by “good” and by “bad” groups defined in this way? 

The answer to this question cannot here be given unequivocally: Without 
presenting a table, the findings may be stated simply. There are significant 


differences in intensi i ғ 

i rone” 

"piede E! between assignments made by “good” and “bad” grouP 

Chi : € Chinese, Korean, Filipino, and part-Hawaiian men, and e: 
inese, Haole, and part-Hawaiian w 


ences occur for Chinese "we omen. In uniformity, significant pina 

: , ©, and Korean men, and for Chinese and Fi 
pino Women. However, the differences sometimes favor the “good” and some” 
on he E ps Two hypotheses may be suggested, for further invest 
» the jui md Г fist is simply that some groups actually are influence 
gments of others, whereas others are not, and that the influen? 
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depends upon some special relation between the groups in question ; sometimes, 
for reasons which must be ascertained in each Case, a group may assign more 
intense (and/or uniform) traits to a group which considers it, the assign- 
ing group, to be “good”; other groups may react in just the opposite fashion. 

The second hypothesis is more complex and subtle. If we combine data 
for the male groups showing significant differences, we find that Chinese 
and Hawaiians are assigned more high intensity and also more high uni- 
formity traits by the groups which they consider to be “good.” Just the 
Opposite situation exists for Korean males and Filipino males (and Haole 
males, the difference being significant for uniformity but not intensity). Now, 
the Chinese and. Hawaiians are generally rated by most groups as “Good” 
(see 11, Table 5), whereas Koreans, Haoles, and especially Filipinos are 
rated generally worse. It is possible, therefore, that generally “bad” groups 
are rated better by those they regard as "bad," and that generally "good" 
groups are rated better by those they regard as "good." 

The results for the women only partially bear out this hypothesis. It holds 
up well for uniformity, but not for intensity. In the latter instance, groups 
generally are rated higher by the groups they rate as low. Hence, unless 
we postulate a sex difference, here, we must leave the question open; It 
Should be possible to design a simple experiment which would clarify this 
factor. 

7. Familiarity 

The data permit a rough check on the conclusion reached by Schoenfeld 
(8) that the most familiar groups are characterized with only medium 
uniformity, whereas less familiar groups are characterized either with great 
or slight uniformity. As a reasonably objective сөп of familiarity, 
£roups were defined in terms of their probable accessibility to direct contact; 
namely, their incidence in the population. This was explained above and need 
Not be repeated here. Two approaches were attempted. In the first, the pro- 
Portion of terms assigned to each national-racial group with 30 per cent or 
More agreement was determined. When the eight groups characterized are 
arranged along a scale of probable familiarity, an approximately linear rela- 
tion appears, such that the most familiar BIOUDS MIO characterized with great- 
est uniformity, the less familiar groups with medium uniformity, and the 
least familiar. groups with least uniformity. Even utilizing a more subjec- 
tive criterion does not seem to change the relation. Thus, Hawaiians (in- 
cluding part-Hawaiians), constitute the second largest icu riis in 

Awaii, and also may be considered maximally familiar to all п = Боши 
in terms of contact, tradition, etc. They are assigned terms with the highest 
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degree of uniformity. None of the groups which might from various view- 
points be regarded as medium in familiarity is rated with such a high degree 
of uniformity. 

Because familiarity is an elusive variable, depending both upon actual 
knowledge of a group and also upon presumed knowledge, a detailed analysis 
will not be presented. Instead, an attempt was made to compare groups 
which—in Hawaii—are more likely to meet both criteria with groups which 
are less likely to meet them. In Table 10 is shown for each sex the result 


TABLE 10 
UNIFORMITY IN RELATION TO FAMILIARITY 


Per cent assigned to 


More Less Part-Hawaiians* 
familiar familiar to 
(Hawaiians, More Less 
Japanese, (Koreans, Signif. of familiar familiar 
Degreeof Наојеѕ, Negroes, difference (omitting assignments 
uniformity — Chinese) Samoans) More vs. less to Hawaiians) 
ALL MEN 
40 or more 9 4 <.01 8 6 
30-39 11 5 <.01 31 20 
20-29 27 28 —À 33 18 
А028 53 64 «o 29 57 
100% 101% 101% 101% 
T NO dee 255 52 51 
х? 23.84 19.74 
n 3 2 
р <.0001 ‚0002 
ALL WOMEN 
40 or more 12 2 
n» m : = ч E 
20-29 23 18 ——= 40 53 
10-19 55 72 <01 29 29 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 310 192 si 34 
x2 31.06 58 
р 3 3.85 
Р <.000001 am 
E 8 


*'These figures includ i Usa | 

e, for men, assignments by Chi н sian- 
m 5% s by В j М asia 
Hawaiians, for women, assignment y Chinese-Hawaiians and Caucasi 


© b s by Chinese-Hawaiians. Assi s to Filipinos 
are omitted. Assignments by Filipino women ТЕ ОПДИЫД qm ssignments 
, 


for such а breakdown. Results 
as an additional check on the t 
difference appears. 
greater uniformity 


s in previous tables. 


for the part-Hawaiian groups are also given 
E rend. It is evident that a highly significant 
€ more familiar groups are rated with substantially 


] than are the less familiar groups. A more refined analys! 
might be desirable, but the data s - 
à seem to be adequate to conclude that the m 
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familiar groups are assigned traits with the greatest degree of uniformity, 
contrary to Schoenfeld's hypothesis. 

No relation between familiarity and intensity can be shown. There are 
not enough groups in the present study with similar direction to warrant 
assessing the factors of intensity and direction separately. Familiarity might 
be regarded as more significant than direction, in view of results reported 
above, comparing uniformity and direction. It can also be noted that the 
“more familiar” and “less familiar” categories both contain groups of all 
three directions. 

S. Value of the Terms 


One other effort to untangle the complexities of stereotyping was made. 
It will be recalled that the intensity of terms was based on proportion of 
favorable or unfavorable judgments made by each group of each trait. 
This value was determined for each sex-race group separately, in order to 
relate the stereotypes to the most meaningful possible frame-of-reference. It 
was apparent from the beginning that quite striking differences exist be- 
tween the groups in the evaluation of traits. The question arises as to 
whether or not such differences are systematic and meaningful. A reason- 
able hypothesis is that a trait would be valued more highly by a group which 
attributes it to itself than by other groups. In the case of very unfavorable 
traits, attributed to self, a group might judge them less unfavorably than 
do other groups. 

'The first attack on this problem was to compare the average value of 
terms used for self with the average value of the same terms when not used 
for self, the sexes again being kept separate for purposes of confirmation. 
That is, all the values for a given term of those groups which assign the term 
to themselves were averaged and compared with the average value for the 
Same term of all the other groups. For this purpose, once again, all terms 
assigned to self with a uniformity of 10 per cent or more were used. 

In Table 11 is shown a summary of this analysis. It is evident that a 
highly significant difference exists for the men (X? — 16.76, where the as- 
sumption is made that half the time the value for self would be higher). 
The difference is marked and consistent throughout the scale, except at the 
Very unfavorable (low intensity) end, where there is an equally striking re- 
versal. The result for the women is not significant, even omitting the low- 
est interval. However, the same pattern emerges very clearly even for the 
Women, H H 

"There are two chief weaknesses with this approach. The first is that the 
averages for different terms depend upon a variable number of values (since 
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a term might be assigned to self from 1 to 4 times for the men and from 
] to 3 times for the women, and vice versa for the comparison average). 
That is, if only one group assigns a trait to itself, the "self-average" would 
be based on one value, whereas, for another trait, assigned by two groups 
to themselves, the "self-average" would be based on two values, etc. 


'TABLE 11 
COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE VALUE OF TRAITS WHEN ATTRIBUTED TO SELF AND WHEN 
Nor ATTRIBUTED TO SELF, FOR TERMS ASSIGNED TO SELF WITH 


10 PER Cent OR More UNIFORMITY g 
MEN WOMEN === 
No. of times vo. of times No. of times No. of times 
Value of term self better self worse self better self worse 
+60 or more 26 3 19 12 
+20 to +50 7 1 4 1 
+10 to —11 7 4 3 7 
—21 to —51 8 2 9 4 
—61 or less 1 6 1 12 
No.of terms 49 16 36 36 
No.of groups 5 5 


In the second place, the criterion by which we assume that a trait is thought 
to apply to self is too broad. Reference to preceding tables will show that 
most of the terms used were assigned with less than 20 per cent uniformity: 
Thus, it may be questioned whether a trait assigned with only 10 per cent 
or 20 per cent uniformity is really properly called a “self” trait. Hence 
another attack on the problem was made. Only “stereotyped” traits were 
employed. ‘The five traits assigned by each group to itself and to each other 
group with the greatest uniformity were tabulated (or as close to five as POS" 
sible). The same kind of comparison described above was then made, using 


only these outstanding traits, but comparing each group with each other 


group, and, of course, omitting in each inter-group comparison, terms 45 


signed by both groups to themselves. In this case, the proportion of times 
that the self-value would be higher by chance is, for each sex, 1/2. 


Ey 12 presents the results. It is apparent that there is strikingly !€ 
& . 

kae a — to “overvalue,” as it were, traits which are thought t? 

apply to themselves? Note, further, that the same results occur both for 


terms employed in Stereotyping self and for other traits frequently assigned 
by other groups, but less often by self. | 


Part B of "Table 12 breaks the d 


а i n in 
ata down in another way, namely, " 


5Since this tendency exis i 4 
Y exists for both high and i i i s we 
should say, “overval Е igh and low intensity traits, perhaps 
y, tvalue good traits” and “deprecate bad traits.” | 


THE VALUE or Traits HELD BY THE GROUP STEREOTYPED vs, THE V. 
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TABLE 1 


2A 


OTHER Groups 


125 


ALUE HELD BY 


No. 


A. 


times value 


Self vs. all other groups 
No. times 


by 


self-value other group 


is higher* is higher* Total x2 n P 
MEN 
Traits most often assigned 
to self 72.5 37:5 110.0 11.14 1 <.01 
Other traits assigned often 
by other groups 84.5 56.5 141.0 5.56 1 2.02 
WOMEN 
Traits most often assigned 
to self 77.5 43.5 121.0 9.56 1 <.01 
Other traits assigned often 
by other groups 106.5 70.5 177.0 7.32 1 <.01 
TABLE 12B 
SELF vs. Groups DIFFERING 1х DIRECTION 
en Good Neutral Bad 
"бен" Оше? T Self” — Other* Pu Self* Other* T 
Traits most MEN 
a prend 43.0 — 160 — 39.0 — 165 125 290 130 ,' 22.0 
x? 12.36 i P 
1 
Р <.01 <.50 <.50 
Other traits 
assigned often 
by other 
grup,” 48.5 255 740 220 160 380 140 15.0 290 
e “7.14 5 Е 
à 1 
1 
P <.01 <.30 <.80 
Traits: mos: WOMEN 
ften assigne 
* ee "T 9.5 44.0 21.0 16.0 37.0 220 180 400 
x? 1420 Fa £" 
1 
Р «n <.50 >.50 
Other traits 
oe often 
Y other 
420 20.0 62.0 1&5 305 49.0 
ua ae et pa 7.80 2.94 
10 
—— P <.01 <0 <1 


"Cases of equal values are split between the two columns. 
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terms of direction. Comparisons now are between self-value and value held 
by groups considered "good," "neutral," and "bad." A very interesting point 
is immediately clear. A group tends to value its own traits more than do the 
groups which it regards as “Good,” but the difference is not significant when 
self-value is compared to values held by “Neutral” and “Bad” groups (except 
for women in the case of "neutral" groups, attributed traits). 

A few examples will further show that this tendency is not merely a slight, 
generalized phenomenon, but an important feature of inter-group relations. 
Consider the terms shown in Table 13, representing one outstanding trait 


TABLE 13 
EXAMPLES oF “Over-VALUING” TRAITS 


Values of others 


Terms assigned Terms assigned Self- Not assigning 
to self by others Group value to self 
Traditional Japanese Men 0 —43 
Neat Japanese Men 93 $6, 86 
Money-Conscious Chinese Men 5 —48, —27, —14 
+ Thrifty Chinese Men 70 65, 65, 6+ 
Talkative Haole Men 22 —37, 3, —21 
Cultured Haole Men 91 86, 86, 50, 71 
Hot-Tempered T" Filipino Men —64 —90, —68, —33 
ndustrious Filipino Men 100 91 
Stubborn | Когеап Меп —27 —49, —52, —5 
Quiet Korean Men 23 24, 13, 14 


assigned by each group to itself, and one assigned by another group. Similar 
examples could be given for the women. 


D. Discussion 
'This study was designed to untangle some of the intricacies of inter- 
group relations as expressed in judgments of outstanding characteristics. ae 


is quite evident that such judgments are determined by complex factors; and 
that studies like this one only begin to clarify them 


Previous studies have been most revealin 
content, dimension. Highly significant differences have been found in the 


conceptions—at least as they are verbally st 
themselves and of other groups. н 


* ny of 
g with respect to the quality, ° 


ated—that given groups have А 
For example, “the Haole" in Hawaii P99" 
ead. j aole" in Hawa 
sesses : number of identifiable outstanding traits in the judgment of othe? 
— -racial groups. Not all groups agree on all traits, nor do Haole* 
e ves agree fully in their self-estimates with the traits attributed ^ 


'The additional variables examin 


5 А : іл“ 
А ene ed in this article i iformity, ! 
tensity, direction, familiarity, CEN ще ciis i 


u 
and self-other assignments. A few previo 
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investigations have dealt with them, also, but without the comprehensive 
framework of the "two-way processes" available here. 

In drawing together the diverse complexities contained in the tables above, 
a preliminary assessment may be attempted of the variables mentioned. 

Uniformity is evidently of relatively slight significance, except to the obvi- 
ous extent that there is considerable agreement on the traits attributed. The 
proportions of traits assigned with various degrees of uniformity are roughly 
similar for all the types of breakdown employed; i.e., in terms of self-other 
attribution and direction. Some tendency exists to assign fewer traits with 
high uniformity to "Neutral" groups (both sexes) and “Bad” groups 
(women). Familiarity, of course, influences uniformity, since there is con- 
siderably more agreement on the traits of more familiar groups than on 
those of less familiar groups. 


With respect to this last finding, it may be suggested that additional fac- 
tors might profitably be investigated. For instance, a future study might 
well attempt to distinguish between familiarity in the sense of contact and 
familiarity in the sense of hearsay and tradition. In the present instance, it 
can only be said with confidence that in a population where all groups are 
represented, but in different proportions, the more numerous groups are char- 
acterized with greater uniformity. It is possible that our Hawaii subjects 
might have agreed with high uniformity on the characteristics of Eskimos, 
Which are almost entirely absent from the local population. Incidentally, 
it is worth pointing out that Negroes were included with the less familiar 
groups, although, even in Hawaii, the traditions regarding their charac- 
teristics are well known. All groups of subjects but Haoles, in fact, at- 
tributed fewer traits to them with high uniformity than to more familiar 
groups (as here defined) (see 11, Table +). It is a reasonable hypothesis 
that Haoles are the one group which might most be expected to know most 
about the traditional Negro characteristics. 

In general, it appears that, if familiarity were held constant, differences 
in uniformity would not be striking. 

Intensity, also, offers few difficulties of understanding. . As would be ex- 
Pected, a high proportion of high intensity (favorable) traits were attributed 
to self and an even higher proportion to Good groups. Low intensity 
traits were attributed to “Bad” groups. This result is so definite that no 
Particular qualification seems necessary. It is, however, interesting to note 
that this tendency differs in degree for self-traits assigned to others com- 
Pared to traits not considered typical of self. A smaller proportion of the 
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latter are of high intensity. It may be said that the bulk of the unfavorable 
traits assigned to others are not considered typical of self. 

'The influence of direction appears to be very important, perhaps more im- 
portant than any other factor aside from quality. "Good," “Neutral,” and 
"Bad" groups differ from each other in several ways. Intensity has already 
been mentioned. A "Good" group is one to which high intensity traits are 
attributed; the opposite holds for a “Bad” group. Uniformity is essentially 
irrelevant. Traits of high uniformity occur with approximately equal in- 
cidence in both directions, Furthermore, the relative Proportions of traits 
of different uniformity are about the same. That is, although “Good” 
groups are obviously assigned a greater frequency of high uniformity-high 
intensity traits than are “Bad” groups, the proportions are similar. 

Direction also enters in other ways, which will require more intensive in- 
vestigation. There is evidence that traits of various degrees of intensity are 
attributed partly as a function of the direction of the characterizing group 
with respect to the group characterized. No certain tendency, however, could 
be identified. It is possible that “Bad” groups are characterized more favor- 
ably by those they consider to be “bad” and that “Good” g 
terized more favorably by those they consider "good." 

This last point reveals the desirability of i 
other phases of the two-way proces. Most of our analysis, of necessity, dealt 
with questions of how a group characterizes other groups, and only limited 
attention could be devoted to the influence of 
is in turn characterized. 

An important clue is provided by another result which, in many ways, i5 
the most interesting of all. The value (or intensity) of a trait evidently 
differs strikingly from one group to another. If it is regarded as a "self- 
trait” it is very likely to be judged more favorably than if it is regarded as 
typical of another group. Thus, a good trait, such as “neat” is favorably 
judged by all groups, but it is rated even more favorably if it is part of 4 
self-characterization, A generally bad trait, although all groups recognize 
its unfavorableness, is not rated quite so bad (could we say it is deprecated?) 
by the group which regards it as typical of itself. A problem for further 
investigation arises when we consider that the same tendency exists for traits 
which others regard as typical (assign with high uniformity) but which a 
given group does not regard as typical (assigns to itself with low uniformity» 
OF NOE Bi all). Why should this occur? Are there unconscious factors 
liem, which result in repression or denial? Or is it simply a function of the 
direction of the assigning group? It was found that the value of traits ÍS 


roups are charac- 


nvestigating more elaborately 


how the characterizing group 


| 


—- 
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significantly more often judged more favorable than the value held by “Good” 
groups, but not relative to the values held by “Bad” groups. Thus, again, 
direction proves to be a very significant factor. 

Finally, a word should be said about self-characterizations in comparison 
with characterizations of others. The fact that each group characterizes it- 
self with high uniformity, as well as characterizing others—and in turn being 
characterized by them—is a prime feature of the two-way character of stereo- 
typing. It appears, of course, very strikingly in the content (quality) of the 
characterizations (see 11). In the results reported here it appears in the 
fact that uniformity is much the same for "self," as for assignments to others. 
A possible sex difference occurs in the tendency for women to display rather 
less uniformity on the traits they attribute to themselves than on those they 
attribute to Good" or "Neutral" groups; i.e., in this respect women's self- 
characterizations resemble their characterizations of “Bad” groups. On the 
whole, favorable (high intensity) traits are assigned to self much more often 
than are unfavorable traits; but it is interesting that the traits considered 
typical of self are attributed differently (when assigned at all) to “Good” 
and “Bad” groups. The former are rarely assigned unfavorable self-traits, 
whereas the latter are relatively often assigned them. " 

Thus, the self-characterization as a point of reference in inter-group rela- 
tions needs considerably more investigation. A trait is judged with higher 
intensity when it is considered typical of the тоир is judged espe- 
cially favorably compared to the judgments of “Good groups. Only guesses 
Could be made as to the significance of this situation. Projection may, of 
course, be involved (see Sears, 9, 10), but in a more complex fashion than is 
often the case. Here, for example, a greater proportion of low intensity 
Self-traits are attributed to “Bad” than to “Good” groups; yet, at the same 
time, a high proportion of high intensity self-traits are og "a to 
"Bad" groups. To speak intuitively, it almost seems as if rea istic rad 
(as Shown in the quality of the characterizations) were competing with un- 
Conscious projective processes. А . 

At any rate, it is clear that an adequate theory of social Steregtyping 
Would have to take into account the probable róle of self-characterizations in 


the two-way process. 
E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An апа 
nalysis Ei ‘ А 
Collected in an earlier study, consisted of the terms assigned by each sex of 
an e stud) 


Seven national-racial groups to eight national-racial groups, of which six 
s а-та “ “a 


f cesses in inter-group stereotyping was made. The data, 
of processes 
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were the characterizing groups themselves. This technique permitted com- 
parison of self-characterizations with characterizations of others, thus throw- 
ing light on the "two-way" aspects of Stereotyping. In addition, there were 
available ratings of the terms themselves, permitting the determination of 
value, or relative favorableness with which a trait is regarded by each group. 


Previous investigators have suggested that some of the dimensions of 
Stereotypes are uniformity, direction, intensity, familiarity, and quality. All 


but the last of these were examined in the present study. The following 
conclusions may be formulated: 


l. Intensity. A higher proportion of traits considered typical of self are 
of high intensity (favorableness) than of traits considered typical of others, 
but not of self. When self-traits are also attributed to others, 
of high intensity traits is still greater. Conversely 
low intensity (unfavorable) traits are 
self, than to self. 


the proportion 
‚ a greater proportion of 
assigned to other groups, but not to 


2. Intensity vs. direction. As expected, the proportion of high intensity 
traits assigned to “Good” groups is greatest, with “Neutral” groups next, 
and “Bad” groups least, However, of traits considered typical of self, a 
significantly greater proportion of high intensity traits are attributed to 
“Good” groups, than to self; there is no significant difference between self 
and “Neutral” or “Bad” groups in this respect. Of traits not considered 
typical of self, significantly fewer high intensity traits and more low intensity 
traits are attributed to “Bad” groups. Thus, “Good” groups are assigned 
& very large proportion of high intensity "self-traits," whereas “Bad” groups 
are assigned a very large proportion of low intensity “not self-traits." These 
two points confirm the propositions advanced by Child and Doob (2), but 
their conclusion that low intensity “self-traits” are likely to be assigned te 

Good” groups is not supported. 

3. Uniformity. "There are no striking differenc 
assignment of traits to self 
Women tended to assign fe 


4. Uniformity vs, direction. “Neutral” 
somewhat fewer traits with high u 
sible sex difference js th 

« » 
to "Neutral groups, a 
“Bad” groups. Traits 
than traits attributed to 


es in uniformity between 
and to others, save for a possible sex difference. 
Wer traits to themselves with high uniformity. 


and “Bad” groups are assigned 
niformity than are “Good” groups. A pos- 
tendency for men to agree less on traits attributed 
nd for women to agree less on traits attributed t? 


attributed to “Good” groups have higher uniformity 


self (significant for women, but not for men). 


5. Uniformity vs, int There is no indication that these two dime? 


ensity, 


* 
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sions are related; i.e., high intensity traits are not more likely to be assigned 
with high uniformity than are low intensity traits. The relation between 
uniformity and intensity also fails to appear when direction is taken into 
account. Thus, there is support for the findings in one experiment by Schoen- 
feld (8), but not for the other, nor for the experiment by Edwards (3). 


6. Characterizations by others. There is evidence that a group is in- 
fluenced in its characterization of others by the favorableness or unfavorable- 
ness with which it is characterized by them. No unequivocal conclusion can 
be stated regarding the nature of this influence. It may depend upon proper- 
ties of cach group separately, or it may be that “Bad” groups are characterized 
more favorably by those they, in turn, consider "bad," and that "Good" 
groups are characterized more favorably by those they, in their turn, con- 
sider "good." 


7. Familiarity. More familiar groups (in terms of the criteria used 
here) are characterized with greater uniformity than are less familiar groups. 
'This result fails to support Schoenfeld's contention (8) that groups of 
medium familiarity are characterized with greatest uniformity. 

8. Value of traits. Traits considered typical of self and traits that others 
consider typical are both judged more favorably by the group characterized 
than by other groups for whom these traits are not typical. This Moos 
is considerably greater for self-value compared to the values held by “Good 
groups than for the values held by "Bad" groups. ‘This tendency may Бе а 


function of projection. 
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INTRA-GROUP COMMUNICATION AND LEADER CHOICE* 


Departments of Psychology, The Johns Hopkins University and University of 
Wisconsin 


Marvin E. SHAW AND J. C. GILCHRIST 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Development of leadership in small groups having no formal or assigned 
leader has long been a subject of interest to both theoretical and applied 
psychologists. The present study represents an attempt to study the develop- 
ment of leadership in small, relatively unorganized, highly motivated groups 
in which the true identity of the other group members is unknown, and in 
which the only contact among group members is via written communications. 
Specifically, this experiment was designed to discover what aspects of the 
communication process per se are important in leader choices. 


B. APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


The apparatus used in this experiment consisted of six mail boxes. One 
of these mail boxes was labeled with E's name; the remaining five were 
labeled with two-digit numbers and one box was assigned to each $. The 
Ss were identifiable only by the individual box number. The whole unit 
was located in the laboratory so that when ап 8 visited his mail box he was 
not readily observable by the casual passer-by. Also, each S was assigned 
a different time to appear at the boxes each day. 
re used in this experiment. For convenience, these were 
designated as “squares,” "poker hands,” "words," and "symbols." The 
Squares problem was similar to that described by Bavelas (2). It consisted 
of 15 geometric forms (pieces of cardboard of various shapes and sizes) from 
which it was possible to construct five squares with no pieces left over. By 
distributing these pieces among the Ss and requiring each S to hold a specified 
Diece, it was possible to require that each $ construct a particular square. 
ar in kind to the squares. 


Four problems we 


D 


"The other three problems were simil 

The Ss were students enrolled in psychology courses at The University of 
Wisconsin. Altogether, 15 groups of five Ss each were Tun. Five of these 
groups were discarded because of failure to follow instructions and/or fail- 


—————— 
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ure to complete the experiment. The final N, then, consisted of 10 groups 
of five Ss each. These groups were mixed groups, including both males and 
females in the same group. | 

Ss were contacted individually and then were called in for an interview 
with E. At the very beginning of the interview, E handed $ a typewritten 
copy of a statement which told 8 (a) that he would be working with four 
other persons in a problem solution experiment, (^) that they must solve the 
problem by typewritten letter communication with the other Ss, (c) that 
copies of each letter sent must be given to E, (d) that each letter received 
must be retained, and (e) that rewards would be given on the basis of group 
efficiency.! 

When $ had completed reading this statement, E answered any questions 
which did not involve the nature of the problems or the purpose of the ex- 
periment. If the $ agreed to take part, he was assigned to a group, given 4 
key to his mail box, and assigned a time for visiting this box. ‘The only Ss 
who decided not to participate after the experiment had been explained were 
those who could not arrange for a satisfactory visiting time. 

On the first day of the experiment, each $ in the group was given a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the rules to be followed when writing to other group mem- 
bers and a brief description of the first two problems (squares and poker 
hands). The rules for writing were simply more explicit statements of the 


information given in the initial interview. When the group had decided 


which problem they wanted to attempt to solve, Æ distributed the parts of 


the problem among the Ss in such a way that a solution could not be attaincd 
except by Ss communicating with each other. 


When the first problem had been completed, each $ was required to rank 


the members of the group by the method of paired comparisons. ‘They were 


then given a brief description of the second tw 


o problems (words and sym 
bols). 


When one of these had been selected, parts of the problem were dis- 
tributed among the group members in the same way as in Problem 1. . 

Upon completion of the second problem, Ss were again asked to rank the! 
fellow group members by the paired comparisons method. ‘This completed 


the experiment and Ss were allowed to meet the other members of the grouP 
to discuss the experiment and to satisfy their curiosity. 


T H from 

i s r x weeks 2 points would be deducted y 

pet Enel a ul amum of 5 points was reached, Actually, all Ss who worked C9" 
tously until the experiment was completed were awarded the full 15 points 
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C. RESULTS 


One of the most noticeable results of this experiment is that a leader was 
formally elected in every one of the 10 groups? In eight of the 10 groups, 
one or more persons suggested himself as leader. The 8 who did this was 
elected as the leader except that in two groups where two or more Ss sug- 
gested themselves at about the same time, another 8 was finally elected as 
the leader. 'The formal leader was ranked either first or second on 17 of 
the 20 rankings (P < .01). In the four instances where the formal leader 
was ranked second, the S ranked first was the one who had offered the first 
correct solution. 


TABLE 1 
RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS OF LETTER CONTENT AND ATTENDANCE RECORDS 
« Ranks 
1 2 3 4 5 p* 
Total number of letters Mean 40.5 39.0 33.8 31.3 29.9 <.01 
sent SD 126 118 116 146 13.9 
Total number of items Mean 100.0 85.8 64.7 67.3 59.2 <.005 
communicated SD +7 31.1 22.5 29.1 18.7 
Items related to Mean 11.3 12.0 11.0 9.7 7.5 «0 
problem selection SD 54 44 1.5 3.6 3.4 
Items related to Mean 11.6 7.0 6.7 8.5 8.4 <.60 
leader selection SD 79 4.2 5.4 10.9 8.9 
Items related to Mean 26.0 21.8 17.0 192 13.5 <.01 
organizational attempts SD 9.8 9.5 957 7. 47 
I iving i i Mean 424 375 267 316 277 — «03 
кааныр SD 23.5 23.5 12.6 20.1 12.9 
Items sting in- Mean 108 95 55 91 62 «10 
coma Ы SD 10.7 47 4.3 7.5 5.8 
Total numb f Mean 3.8 4.6 77 8.5 9.4 <.02 
неи uia SD 5.9 4.6 8.8 8.4 8:2 


"Significance was tested by the non-parametric test developed by Friedman (3). 


The results of an analysis of letter content and attendance records with 
respect to rankings are given in Table 1.2 It will be noted that the total 
number of letters sent by the Ss of the various ranks differ significantly, 
with the § who was ranked first sending the greatest number and the $ who 


SS ыдар H 

21{ we assume that a leader would emerge by chance in 50 per cent of the cases, 
this finding yields a Chi Square of 4.05( P « .05). 

3Distributions were skewed markedly and on Problem 2 there was a number of 
Zero scores; for these reasons, data for both problems were combined and analyzed 
by means of distribution-free techniques (over-all comparisons were made using the 
test developed by Friedman (3) and comparisons of individual pairs were made 
using the test described by Wilcoxon (5, P. 5)). Analysis of data for each prob- 
lem taken separately yielded essentially the same results as the analysis reported here. 
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was ranked last sending the smallest number of letters. It was also possible 
to analyze letter content according to the number of items communicated 
(where an item is defined as a single idea, such as one plan for solution, one 
suggestion regarding which problem to solve, one statement of fact, etc.). 
In terms of total number of items transmitted, this analysis agrees rather 
well with that of total number of letters sent, the single difference being that 
Ranks 3 and 4 were reversed. 

In order to determine whether the higher ranking Ss send more items of 
all types than do the lower ranking Ss or just more of certain kinds of items, 
the contents of the letters were further analyzed according to the purpose of 
the item. Five categories were distinguished: items related to selecting а 
problem, items related to selecting a leader, items involving or- 
ganizational attempts (items offering suggestions regarding how to com- 
municate most efficiently, how to go about solving the problem, etc. 
but excluding items related to selecting a leader), items giving factual 
information, and items requesting factual information. Although these five 
categories are not necessarily mutually exclusive, a single item was seldom 
classified under more than one heading. The outcome of this analysis is also 
given in Table 1. Examination of this table shows that the various ranks 
differed significantly in terms of number of items related to organizational 
attempts and number of items giving information, but did not differ signifi- 
cantly with respect to number of items related to selecting a problem, select- 
ing a leader, or requesting information. It will be noted that the relationship 
between rank and number of items is quite clear with respect to the higher 
ranks, but becomes imperfect when the lower ranks are considered. 

Finally, analysis of attendance records shows that the various ranks differ 
significantly in terms of number of absences (failures to report to mail box 


at the appointed time), with the higher ranks being absent fewer times than 
the lower ranks.: 


D. Discussion 


It is evident from the results of this study that a leader emerged under the 
conditions established. However, it is worth noting that rather than an 5 
simply assuming leadership, the group perceived a need for a leader (director: 


coördinator, etc.) and elected an S to this position by formal vote. (It is true 


"There might be some reason to believe that the order in which $s visited the 


mail boxes (in terms of time of day) would be related to some of the measure? 
used in this study; however, 


а isiti ime 
К > analysis of the data in terms of order of visiting t! 
instead of in terms of ranks gave completely negative results. 
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that one $ usually suggested that he be selected as leader and the others then 
agreed, but it is also true that a leader was selected even in those groups 
where this did not occur.) Apparently, a group of individuals motivated to- 
wards a common goal that can only be reached by mutual coóperation feel 
a need for leadership, and, as in other motivational states, behave in a way 
appropriate to that need. 


'The results also support the position that ranks differ significantly with 
respect to total number of letters sent and total number of items sent, with 
the higher ranks initiating more communications than the lower ranks. 
However, examination of the data reveals that the greatest differences were 
between Ranks 1 and 2 and the other three ranks. ‘This leads to some quali- 
fication of the hypothesis that ranks assigned to group members by their peers 
will be directly related to the amount of communication initiated. Further- 
more, the break-down of total number of items communicated shows that 
the major sources of increase in the number of communications by the higher 
ranks were organizational attempts and the giving of factual information. 
Here, too, the relationship between ranks and number of items is not perfect 
among the lower ranks. The finding that the higher ranking Ss (leaders) 
communicate more items in some phases of the group process than in others 
is in agreement with results reported by Sterling and Rosenthal (4) and 
by Bales and Strodtbeck (1), which demonstrated that individuals who lead 
in one phase of the group process are not necessarily leaders in other phases 
of the group process. 
of attendance records which re- 


Other evidence comes from the analysis 
vealed that number of absences was directly related to rank. An explanation 
of this finding would be that the other Ss expected that a given S would 
report to his mail box at the appointed time, and hence failure to do so 
represented a failure of an expected response. 'These results support the 
hypothesis that ranks assigned to group members by their peers will be o 
versely related to the number of times an expected response fails to occur.? 

It seems clear, then, that leaders do emerge in initially unorganized groups 
Of the type described in this experiment, and that these leaders are ranked 
near the top by their peers, initiate more 1tems attempting organization and 
giving information, and respond in an unexpected way less frequently than 
do other group members. 
ey 


related to the measures of number of com- 


"t asure is, of course, E 2 
пе attendance measur not report to his mail box could not 


Munications, since an individual who did 
Initiate communications on that day. 
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E. SUMMARY 


'Ten groups of five 8s each were run in an experiment designed to deter- 
mine some relationships between leader-choice and communication. ‘These 
groups were required to select one problem from each of two sets of two 
problems, and to solve these two problems as a group and by letter com- 
munication; ie. the only way the problems could be solved was for the 
members of the group to communicate with each other and the only way they 
could communicate was by means of letters. Upon completion of each prob- 
lem, Ss ranked their fellow members by the method of paired comparisons. 

'The results support the position that leader rank and number of com- 
munication items initiated are positively related for the higher ranks but 
are only imperfectly related when the lower ranks are considered. 
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MOBILITY ANTICIPATION, CLASS ASSIGNMENT, AND 
AUTHORITARIANISM AS FIELD DETERMINANTS 
OF ATTITUDES* 


Department of Psychology, San Jose State College 


]о$ЕРн B. Cooper 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The fact that attitudes change and make themselves known differently 
from situation to situation invites the attempt to describe attitudes in field 
terms. From the standpoint of social action research (12) prejudices are 
the most important types of attitudes. At an empirical level it often seems 
simple to identify prejudices, but at a dynamic level a clear distinction be- 
tween attitude and prejudice seems impossible to make. ‘The supposition 
used in the present instance is that attitude is generic and that Prejudice is a 
particular type of attitude. 

To discover the dynamic properties of prejudice is a large problem in it- 
self. In part, at least, differences in viewpoint regarding prejudice may be 
more a matter of agreeing upon an operationally sound definition than upon 
discovering a psychological process in and of itself. While it is supposed 
here, upon an empirical level, that prejudices are of momentous social im- 
Portance, caution prompts the use of the terms "antipathetic" and “affinitive” 
attitudes rather than the term prejudice. 

Operationally, what we choose to call antipathetic and affinitive attitudes 
toward humans, human groups, and human surrogates amount empirically 
to what we ordinarily mean by negative and positive prejudice. Attitudes 
toward humans hich have content and strength (10) must certainly be 
functions of particular phenomenological variables. And such variables may 
be thought of as “field” variables. An attitude is used by its holder as an 
Cgo-protector. It is a “best-fit” at any instance of living and at any level 
of consciousness. 

A definition of attitude proposed earlier (6) was: ". . . attitudes are 
Choice sets in reference to barriers and facilitations which affect, or are pre- 
Sumed to affect, goal directed behavior." This definition assumes that a 
arrier is only phenomenologically existent. This assumption is strengthened 
When we discover that attitudes are behaviorally supported by cognitive 
Received in the Editorial Office on April 15, 1954. 
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resources which are in some instances of a presumed and in other instances 
of an actual nature (7). Thus far, those strong attitudes which depend up- 
on irreality supports have been found to be in reference to humans. On 
the other hand, those which depend upon reality supports have been found 
to be in reference to non-human objects. ‘There seems to be an ego-involve- 
ment (15) here. From this it becomes theoretically possible to think of 
strong attitudes which are directed toward human objects as prejudices. 
'This is still not enough, however, confidently to permit free use of the 
term prejudice. 

The establishment and use of attitudes are assumed here to be ego-pro- 
tecting processes. And it is further assumed that any object which is per- 
ceived by an individual is "attituded." Stated differently, individuals form 
attitudes toward all objects which have significance for them, and significance 
forces content and strength (10). "These objects of significance may more 
or less permanently become barriers or facilitations. These amount to regions 
within the psychological field which hinder or help in the ever active strug- 
gle to protect ego. 

How feasible is this field construct? A preliminary step in testing its prac- 
ticability involves discovering whether or not the individual's report of the 
cognitive events which surround or relate to an attitude reveal two charac- 
teristics: region assignment and barrier/facilitation anxiety. Does the indi- 
vidual give the object of his attitude a position (region) within his psy- 
chological field? Is he anxious about the presence of this object within his 
psychological field? If there are positive answers to both of these questions 
then it would appear that the field construct merits consideration. 


B. THE PROBLEM 


The essential problem is that of determining whether or not the cognitive 
structure nature of attitudes, which have relatively great strength, fit the 
field construct here proposed. Although this study is exploratory it !5 
designed to test in a preliminary way the efficacy of this field construct. 

Basic to field theory is the notion that the individual’s psychological world, 


or life Space, comes to be differentiated into re 
"This is to say that 


organized into an e 
tions have spaci 


gions and sub-regions (11). 
all the items which the individual сап conceptualize AT 

e € 
normous cognitive pattern, and that such conceptualiZ4 


d» : : : me 
à al-positional meanings. These are regions which occupy P?! 
chological space. 


Basic also to field theory is the idea of “psychological force." The pe 
chological field, the moment: i 


а n сез are 
ary plot, is a system of forces. These forces ^2 


» = 
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defined by the valence character of the regions which are contemporaneously 
operative. 

Another basic assumption of field theory is that there are laws which 
govern individual behavior. The configuration of the personality should, 
according to this proposition, be governed by the same lawful properties 
which govern any other personality. The fact that two personalities are 
different and that each is unique need not lessen the belief that the same 
Properties, though in different configurations, operate in all cases. 

Of the many perspectives which may be taken of personality one which has 
recently received considerable attention is the "authoritarian" description (1). 
From a field view this amounts to a description of cognitive forces in par- 
ticular patterns which supposedly predispose toward particular character- 
istics in interpersonal behavior. If this perspective of personality can be 
tried as an assumption, the assumption should lead to the prediction that 
those individuals who are authoritarian in personality structure are prone 
to the establishment of attitudes which exaggerate the norm. That is, their 
particular, lawfully arranged systems of personality forces direct their cog- 
nitive processes into sharper "positioning" of, and greater anxiety relevant 
to, significant stimulus items. А Ll] 

In order to deal with these propositions appropriate cognitive properties 
must be selected as representative of position assignment and anxiety level. 
Those selected for the purposes of this study were "class" and "mobility." 
When, for example, an individual states a strong preference for a particular 
human group, is the psychological field in operation at that instant. region- 
ized and valenced? If so, do the regions and valences have particular or 
Characteristic attributes? . А 

The concept "social class" is used here to represent region. It is then 
assumed that the greater the affinity or antipathy the subject indicates toward 
a given region the greater the clarity of that region; or, in another way, the 
Ereater the importance of that region. | 

The concept “mobility anticipation” is used here to represent the valence 
character of region. If, for example, the individual anticipates downward 
mobility as a #оттойой of association with a particular Social group, this is 
assumed to be indicative of a negative valence for that field region, 

In order to test the validity of these propositions and thereby throw addi- 
tional light upon the efficacy of the previously stated definition of attitude, 
three interlocking hypotheses are proposed for test. In addition, four postu- 
ates are proposed, each bearing upon the “authoritarian personality struc- 
ture construct as a partial determinant of attitude. 
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The first hypothesis is: assignment of low preference position (indicative of 
antipathetic attitude) is associated with low class position; and assignment 
of high preference position. (indicative of affinitive attitude) is associated 
with high class position. To the degree that this hypothesis can be shown 
to be valid it can be asserted that the stronger the attitude, the clearer or 
sharper the region of which the attitude is the behavioral function. 

The second hypothesis is: assignment of low preference position (indica- 
tive of antipathetic attitude) is associated with anticipation of downward 
mobility and/or prevention of upward mobility; and assignment of high pref- 
erence position (indicative of affinitive attitude) is associated with anticipa- 
tion of upward mobility and/or prevention of downward mobility. To the 
degree that this hypothesis is found to be valid a field force may be thought 
to be operating. Mobility anticipations are assumed to be operational descrip- 
tions of field forces. If this hypothesis is validated, knowledge of the in- 
tensity of a given attitude should increase our knowledge of the presence and 
understanding of the character of the forces operating in the immediate field. 


This essentially describes the nature of the anxiety factors of such a field. 
The third hypothesis is: assignment of low 


class position is associated with 
anticipation of downward mobility 


and/or prevention of upward mobility : 
and assignment of high class position is associated with anticipation of upward 
mobility and/or prevention of downward mobility. To the degree that this 
hypothesis is found to be valid it should be possible to assert that a clear, sharp 
Tegion represents strong valence. The valence character of the region can 
be predicted with some accuracy from the knowledge of class designation ; 


and the class designation can be similarly predicted from a knowledge of 
the valence character of the region. 


Verification of these three hypotheses should 
attitude dynamics as w 
strength 
existence, 
valence nat 


increase understanding of 
ell as predictive efficiency. Knowledge of attitude 
and content should permit prediction of valence nature and region 
Knowledge of attitude strength and content, plus knowledge of 
ure, should permit a higher level of predictive efficiency with refer- 
ence to region existence, | That is to say, any combination of two of the three 


factors should Permit relatively greater predictive efficiency with reference tO 
the remaining one, 


One personality sy 


Табу 


ndrome which seems to rel 


d follow, then, that he "positions" the object? 
atively easily in his psychological field. Oper? 
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authoritarians. And authoritarians should be found to make more anxiety 
mobility responses than non-authoritarians. Authoritarians should be found 
also to adhere more closely than non-authoritarians to total group norms in 
reference to those groups most disliked. 

These Personality relationship possibilities can be stated as postulates: 

l. Subjects who are high in authoritianism will assign relatively extreme 
class positions to extreme preference positions. 

2. Subjects who are high in authoritarianism will make more antipathetic 
responses than subjects who are low in authoritarianism. 

3. Subjects who are high in authoritarianism will make more anxiety 
responses with respect to mobility than will subjects who are low in authori- 
tarianism. 

4. Subjects who are high in authoritarianism will more consistently 
assign those groups who are preferred least by ihe total population lower 
Preference positions than will subjects who are low in authoritarianism, 


C. PROCEDURE 


The population consisted of 130 freshman pre-registrants at San Jose 
State College. There were 55 men and 75 women. The modal age was 
17, with a range of four years. These subjects might be described as high 
school seniors who anticipated starting college in the fall of 1953. Of the 
total population 23 subjects did not complete the tasks they were asked to 
do and were therefore dropped. This reduced the population to a “work- 
ing N” of 107, | 

Subjects were given questionnaires in booklet form during the course of a 
day of Pre-registration personnel testing. "These booklets were self-admin- 
istering and required about 20 minutes to complete. | Е 

he stimulus material consisted of 10 diverse groupings, each empirically 
nown to be a significant attitude object. These WEIS listed alphabetically ; 
rtists, Bankers, Doctors, Engineers, Jews, Mexicans, Negroes, Filipinos, 
cientists, Socialists. 

The booklet contained six pages. Page one was a cover-sheet titled “Group 
formation Questionnaire.” Brief statements describing the questionnaire 
аза part of a research project, a promise regarding confidentiality and a plea 
°T completeness and accuracy followed. Certain information items unre- 
ated to this part of the study, such as name, age, and Prospective major, 
oncluded Page one. 
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Page two contained Parts I and II. Part I read as follows: 


Most people in our society think of themselves and others аз Ber 
longing to social classes. Sociologists agree that our society is divided 
into the following six classes. Place a check on the line following the 
name of the class to which you believe you belong. 


For this purpose a slightly modified Warner (17) classification was used: 
upper-upper, upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, lower, lower-lower. Part 
II presented the listing of stimulus material, and subjects were asked to 
“place the number of the class to which you believe members of that group 
belong” following the name of each group. 

Page three contained Parts III and 1V. Directions for Part III read as 
follows: “Next, answer the question: How do I class myself in comparison 
with each of the 10 groups?” ‘Then, for each group the question to be an- 
swered was " Are members of this group above, equal to, or below me?” Part 
IV was a straight rating form. Six degrees were used: like intensely, like 
quite a bit, dislike somewhat, dislike quite a bit, dislike intensely. Subjects 
were asked to check the statement which most appropriately described their 
preference for each of the 10 groups. 

Page four consisted of Parts V and VI. Part V was a straight ranking 
scale, and subjects were asked to use numbers, one through 10, in ranking 
the 10 groups from most to least preferred. Part VI was a “mobility antici- 
pation” device. Five statements, numbered one through five, were listed, 
and the preamble read: "Close association with people who are members of 
these 10 groups might influence your life in various ways. Five possible in- 
fluences are listed below. Study them carefully." These statements were: 

1. "I would be shunned and ostracized by my friends and the more im- 


portant people." ‘This was intended as a downward mobile anticipation 


Statement, and will be designated --DAM. 
2. 


"I would find it more difficult to achieve my goal in life.” "This was 


intended as a prevention of upward mobility anticipation statement, and will 
be designated —UM. 

b A “The chances would be increased that I would be liked and respected 
y the 


the more important people.” This was intended as an upward mobile 
anticipation statement, and will be designated --UM. 

S My present friends would continue to like me the same or even ber 
ter.” This was intended as a prevention of downward mobility anticipatio” 
statement, and will be designated —D M. 
| 5. "My life would not be influenced one way or another." This me 
intended as a non-mobility anticipation statement, and will be designated а? 
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Subjects were then asked to place the number of the anticipation statement 
appropriate in the case of each of the 10 groups on a line following the name 
of each group. 


Pages five and six contained a modified “E” scale consisting of 32, rather 
than the standard 34 items. Items 13 and 17 were deleted from the scale 
because they were “dated” and contemporaneously inappropriate. Directions 
for administering and scoring were the same as originally prescribed LT. 
p. 110-111). 


D. RrsurTs 


The results obtained with the 107 subjects will be described under the 
headings of hypotheses and postulates. These have been already stated, 
but will be repeated here. 

Before reviewing the findings relevant to the testing of these hypotheses 
and postulates the matter of attitude content and strength measurement arises, 
Two methods have been used in this study—rating and ranking. Do these 
methods support each other? The answer seems to be yes. This was sup- 
Ported by findings in an earlier study (6). It has also been supported here. 
More specifically, is it justifiable to assume that high and low rankings really 
mean affinitive and antipathetic attitudes respectively? The rating responses 
"like intensely" were studied with respect to their ranking counterparts, 
and the ranking counterpart mean was 2.39. The same was done for "'dis- 
like intensely" and the ranking counterpart was 9.20. This is a difference 
of 6.81 ranking steps in 10. The P value is <.01. These findings at least 
reduce the possibility that the ranking procedure produces only psychological 
artifacts. And they lend strong support to the contention that extreme posi- 
tions truly indicate relative strength and content. The essential value in 
Using a ranking procedure is that, whereas a rating procedure very fre- 
quently tends to “halo,” the ranking procedure forces discrimination, and 
thereby affords much more information. © | | 

Hypothesis I: Assignment of low preference position 8 associated with 
low class position; and assignment of high preference position is associated 
with high class position. This hypothesis was tested in four ways, 

l. Table 1 shows the close relationship between preference Position (by 
Tanking) and class position assignment. Each preference Position for all 
Subjects was found and a class mean was calculated for each of the 10 posi- 
tions, The mean class position assignment was 3.04. A rank difference 
Coefficient of correlation between preference positions and their class assign- 
Dents was +.99. : . 

* For each subject the lowest class assignment was determined. In 
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cases where subjects used their lowest class assignment more than once the 
first appearing in the alphabetized list was used. Then, in each instance 
the preference position (rank number) was extracted. These were aver- 
aged. This was found to be 8.20, indicating very low preference. ‘The 
same procedure was used in finding the mean preference position for the 


TABLE 1 
PP Class Number Number 
means “below me” “above me” 
1 1.95 0 75 
2 2.13 с 77 
3 2.36 2 67 
4 2.40 2 61 
5 2.65 5 48 
6 3.14 12 2+ 
7 3.71 22 yh 
8 4.01 37 8 
9 4.05 44 9 
10 4.04 49 $ 


highest class assignment. ‘This was found to be 3.44, indicating relatively 
high preference. The obtained difference here is 4.76, t = 16, with signifi- 
cance at the <.001 level. Again, high class and high preference seem tO 


be closely associated, and low class and low preference seem to be closely 
associated. 


3. Table 1 also shows the relationship found between preference position 
and "below me" class assignment; also between preference position and 
“above me" class assignment. In this instance each subject's booklet was 
examined for “below me” and “above me” assignments. In cases of use of more 
than one “below me” and/or “above me” assignment the first appearing was 
used. In Table 1 the BM and AM columns represent the number of in- 
stances at each preference position. As will be observed there is a distinct 
inverse relationship between preference position and "below me" assignment 
The rank difference coefficient of correlation in this instance was —-99- It 
will also be observed that there is a positive relationship between preferenc? 
Position and "above me” assignments. Here the correlation was 4-90. Thes? 
findings tend further to confirm the hypothesis that class and preference 
assignments are closely related, 

P dier es edad aha ee — е Mine ed ш е к 
to class assignment 5 9 Ва шен" шера анай vim А in- 
tensely” ars subjects who used these extreme categories ( like 27 
ely” and “dislike intensely”) assigned significantly different class ров!" 

5 antly differen 
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tions to these extremes. ‘The mean class assignment for "like intensely" was 
1.97; whereas, the mean class assignment for "dislike intensely" was 5.40. 
The obtained difference here was 3.43. The CR was 246; P = <.01. 
'This finding indicates, once more, that preference and class assignment are 
related. That there may be some "cognitive overlapping" here cannot be 
denied; but it is quite obvious that the terms are not used interchangeably 
and that they represent different psychological constructs. 

Hypothesis II: Assignment of low preference position is associated with 
anticipation of downward mobility and/or prevention of upward mobility; 
and assignment of high preference position is associated with anticipation of 
upward mobility and/or prevention of downward mobility. This hypothesis 
was tested in three wa | 


1. Table 2 shows the frequencies of mobility responses for each prefer- 
ence position. It will be noted that, in line with the hypothesis, -- ОЛІ and 


TABLE 2 

PP +DM —UM +UM рм <M 
1 | 0 1 + 39 23 
2 0 1 45 35 26 
3 0 1 38 33 35 
+ 0 3 30 31 43 
5 0 7 17 23 60 
6 3 D 9 19 70 
7 12 19 17 58 
$ 19 29 3 13 43 
9 22 25 8 12 40 
10 35 26 3 5 35 


—UM responses аге scarce at the high end of the preference scale and pile 
up at the low end. Also in line with the hypothesis, -+UM and —DM 
responses pile up at the high end of the preference scale and are fewer at the 
low end. The =M frequencies are greatest through the middle, or in- 
difference, part of the preference scale. | 

2. -LDM and —U frequencies were added together, affording a 
generalized meaning of unfavorable mobility at each preference position, 
When these were then ranked and correlated (rho) with the preference 
Positions a coefficient of —.95 obtained. The same procedure was used in 
the case of —DM and +UM. The coefficient in this case was +.96. 
EM frequencies were ranked and then correlated with the preference posi- 
tions, affording the meaningless coefficient of 27. These findings indicate 
а strong tendency for high preference (affinitive attitudes) to be positively 
related to anticipations of favorable mobility, and low preference (anti- 
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pathetic attitudes) to be positively related to anticipations of unfavorable 
mobility. 7 
3. For each of the five mobility statements the mean preference position 
was calculated. “This is shown in Table 3. These mobility statements have 
been placed in ascending order with the mean preference positions. It will 
be noted that the lowest preference position is associated with --DAM and 


the highest with +UM. The preference position 


figures may be thought 
of as 


“mid-points” for each of the mobility anticipation responses. The 
reciprocal of this is that for these listed preference values the corresponding 
mobility statement may be thought of as maximum probability. A “ra- 
tional” view would order these mobility anticipation statemen 
are ordered here empirically, as functions of the preferen 
magnitudes. Again, the strength and content of anxiet 
the strength and content of attitude. 


ts, just as they 
ce position mean 
y seem to relate to 
It cannot be asserted with finality 
that anxiety and attitude are not the same thing psychologically. But, it 
seems more probable that attitudes, of the type referred to here, a 
ported and sustained in part by anxieties. 

Hypothesis ПІ: Assignment of low class position is associated with antici- 
pation of downward mobility and/or prevention of upward mobility ; and 
assignment of high class position is associated with anticipation of upward 
mobility and/or prevention of downward mobility. This hypothesis does 
not refer to attitude per se. But since the variables of class and mobility 
have elsewhere been found to relate to attitude, 
to determine what possible relationships obtain 
interpretation of attitude, in fact, schematizes 
region and its anxiety value. 


re sup- 


it thereby becomes important 
between these two. A field 
the “set” which describes а 


Class assignment and mobility anticipation аге 
used here as indexes of these factors respectively. 


А 'This hypothesis was tested 
in two ways. 


1. 'Table 3 shows mobility anticipation statements and the mean class 
assignment position for each. It will be observed that when the mobility 
statements are "rationally" ordered, as they were in the discussion of the 
second hypothesis, the magnitudes of class means ascend similarly. Anxiety 
relevant to downward mobility is associated with a mean class assignment 
position of 5.13; and anxiety relevant to upward mobility is associated with 
a mean class position of 1.90. A clear relationship obtains between mobility 
anticipation statements and class assignment as tested by this device- The 


difference between these extremes is significant at the one per cent level 
of confidence. 


2. He i i : 
re the rating device of those groups "below me" and "above me 
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was used. With reference to mobility anticipation, Table 3 shows these re- 
lationships in terms of frequency for each mobility anticipation. It will be 
noted that the N is less than 107 because these designations were not used by 
all subjects. For those who did use them, the trend is clear. For those” 
“below me" the frequency is great under the mobility threat categories. For 
those "above me" the frequency is great under the mobility facilitation cate- 
gories. 


TABLE 3 

Mobility 

anticipation е 

statement +DM —UM zi +M o —DM + UM 
Pref. pos. mean 9.28 7.80 5.47 3.81 3.45 
Mean class " 

assignment 5.13 3.90 2.80 2.60 1.90 
Class “below me” 

frequency 35 23 26 11 0 
Class "above me" А 

frequency 0 2 31 22 47 


These two tests tend to confirm the hypothesis. Low classes and those 
classes deemed to be below self are strongly associated with mobility threat. 
High cla 
with anticipation of mobility facilitation. 


s and those classes deemed to be above self are strongly associated 


The personality variable postulates: A field view of attitude supposes that 
the personality structure makes possible the development and employment of 
particular attitudes and prejudices. This is to say that any personality is 
lawfully constructed, though the: forces which dynamically operate in the 
construction of a given personality are uniquely organized. It is an essen- 
tial task of the psychologist to discover and understand the laws which 
govern the varying constellations of forces which underly personality struc- 
ture dynamics. . . 

One of the many attempts at discovering the dynamic nature of personality 
structure has been the “authoritarian” description (1). The basic rationale 
of this approach is that persons develop various degrees of insecurity feel- 
ing and that some of those persons with great amounts of insecurity feeling 
employ authoritarian techniques as their standard inter-personal policies. 
From another standpoint, authoritarian personalities develop attitudes which 
are unusually rigid and accessible. Therefore, if it is possible to identify 
those persons who are authoritarian, as can presumably be done with the 
“e Scale,” it should then be possible to make certain predictions with respect 


to the nature of their attitudes. 
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In this study an example of such an undertaking is presented. From the 
“authoritarian personality" description four predictions are stated here as 
postulated. 
`~ 1. High E scorers will assign relatively extreme class positions to ex- 
treme preference positions. 

High E scorers (high quartile) did assign higher class positions to higher 
preference positions and lower class positions to the lower preference posi- 
tions than did the Low E scorers. For example, the High Æ subjects assigned 
a mean class position of 1.46 to the top preference, and the Low E sub- 
jects assigned the top preference position a mean class of 2.14. The same 
trend is evidenced at the low end of the preference scale. Whereas the Low E 
mean class assignment was 3.48, the High E mean class assignment was de- 
pressed to 4.57. These differences were tested and found to have doubtful 
significance. 

Since, however, the trends were so clear and distinct the F test was used 
to assess the apparent differences in variability: F — 4.64, P = <.05. This 
finding would indicate that subjects who are high on the E scale tend to 
assign relatively high and low class positions respectively to high and low 
preference positions. The order, however, is not different. ‘That is, High 
and Low E scorers follow the same trend. For the High Æ subjects a rho of 
4.97 obtains between preference positions and mean class assignments; for 
the Low E subjects the rho is +.93. For the total group the rho is +.99- 
Evidence, then, is presented in partial support of this postulate. 

2. High E scorers will make more antipathetic responses than Low E 
scorers. This postulate predicts that high authoritarians are aware of rela- 
tively more threats as measured by the use of more antipathetic rating re- 
sponses. 

A test of this postulate was made by the use of chi square. For the entire 
sample 1.32 “dislike somewhat,” “dislike quite a bit," and “dislike intensely” 
Tesponses were made per subject. Using a four-fold table, cells were as- 
signed to the following designations: less than the mean, more than the 
mean; and high E quartile, low E quartile. This afforded an Y? = 10.27, 
Р = «1. 'The postulate is partially supported by this finding. Under 
is oe a evident that those who are high on the = 
PR EP Е o! deae in respect to various groups than fa 
contention that the Pridie pe = taken пекан in support of thé 

itarian personality" is relatively threat laden- 


This is another Way of saying that the “authoritarian” has and employs 
relatively more antipathetic attitudes. 
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3. High E scorers will make more anxiety responses with respect to 
mobility than will Low E scorers. The assumption here is that “authori- 
tarians” are driven by mobility (status) anxieties to a greater degree than 
are “non-authoritarians.” Three of the five mobility statements may be 
thought of “rationally” as threatening in nature and two as non-threatening. 
The three threatening statements are: +DM, —UM, and +UM. The 
-FUM is included upon the following assumption: the “authoritarian” js 
excessively prone to identify with Positively valenced status regions. Not 
being able so to identify constitutes a threat; there is excessive need for such 
identification. 

Chi square was also used here as a test. In this instance a four-fold table 
incorporated the following cell meanings: —DM, =M and +DM, —UM, 
+U4T; and, high Æ quartile, low E quartile. Responses of high E quartile 
Subjects and of low E quartile subjects were tabulated into the table. For 
both groups, the criterion for deciding into which mobility side the 
subject’s responses were to be entered was majority. If, for example, six 
of his responses were рл, —UM, or +UM his total mobility “vote” 
Was entered on the --DAM, —UM, --UM side. In cases of ties (there 
were 10 mobility responses) the entry was made on the side opposed to the 
postulate. This afforded an X? — 4.92, P = < .05. This result is in support 
of the postulate, and indicates that there is some reason to suspect the “au- 
thoritarian" as prone to relatively high levels of status anxiety. Р А 

The entire population was tested in the same way and no relationship 
whatsoever was found. ‘This, again, may lend support to the кайны 
that, among other things, the high “authoritarian” personality structure is 
excessively driven by status needs. . . | 

+ High E scorers will more consistently assign those groups which are 
Preferred least by the total population lower preference HOLE OTe than й 
Low E Scorers, | This postulate derives from the assumption that the “au- 
thoritarian” has strong conformity needs. Thus, his attitudes should be more 
in line with the attitudes of the total population than individuals who are 
9w in “authoritarianism.” lati — 

The three groups ranked lowest by the total popu-ation. “were: d сапе, 
Negroes, and Filipinos. Again the low and high E quartiles were studied 
У chi square, "The other cells were: “оле in ao &, 9, or 10 preference 
Tanks for Mexicans, Negroes, and Filipinos” and two or three 8, 9, or 
>“ Preference ranks for Mexicans, Negroes, and Filipinos. If a sub- 
Ject assigned two or three preference positions of 8, 5 or 10 to these three 
8toups he was considered as an “antipathy conformer.” If he assigned either 
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none or only one of 8, 9, or 10 preference positions to the three groups he 
was considered not to be an "antipathy conformer." In this instance А? = 
8.12, P = <.01. 

‘This finding lends support to the postulate. Whereas the Low E scorers 
are about evenly divided by the criterion used here, the High E scorers are 
with only one subject excepting, all on the conformity side. If further study 


confirms this item, antipathetic attitudes as functions of. personality dy- 
namics may be better understood. 


D. Discussion AND SUMMARY 


One of the central concepts in modern social psychology is attitude. But, 
as Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb (13, p. 899) some time ago pointed out, 
“The increasing concern with this topic . . - has been paralleled by a con- 
stantly widening disparity in the use of the term.” It would not be wise to 
delay attitude assessment until we are in complete agreement upon the mean- 
ing of attitude. But the continuance of inquiry into the nature of attitude 
is also legitimate and essential. 

In commenting upon the relative inadequacy of attitude theory, J- F. 
Brown (4) has said that at least attitude is an advance over instinct be- 
cause it does not require a constant field structure. He further hints that 
what is needed for a complete understanding of attitude is a knowledge of 


the effect of varying field structures upon the development and use of atti- 
tudes. 


The field description of attitudes which is proposed in this paper stems from 
an attempt to envisage, or to picture phenomenologically, the individual's PSY" 
chological field at a time when an attitude is being expressed. Essentially the 
proposition here is that the attitudinal set is a. function of the individual's 
perception of objects (14). Some objects are perceived as barriers and some 
as facilitations. From the broadest standpoint "ego-protection" is the er 
terion used by the individual in his positive or negative perception of ob- 
jects. More frequently than not such perceptions are at a depth level be 
low the possibility of logical control. 
M icc saca standpoint many attitudes may be regarded as ues 
lise Seve Film е n vid way at present to disang TT paye 
i lies yd P S the terms antipathetic and riage? h are 
с дайа. — Е У, t P more extreme attitudes are those WIC 
Yn the ані ) мег i o NM | pore 
фач raran ie peri a field, regions are envisaged. oe The 
aving positional and valence characteristics: 
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expressed attitude is conceived of as a function of the valenced, positioned 
region. Such a valenced and positioned region has its own history, and 
the action in terms of it (attitude) will vary from field condition to field 
condition. This is to say that the individual will "act" upon it at one time 
and not at another. Or, the nature of the region may change in such ways 
that the expression (attitude), or its functioning, will change. But when an 
attitude is expressed, is the envisioned region anything like what we have 
described it to be? 

It has been assumed here that if attitudes are sets, then these sets are func- 
tions of particular field properties. Among the field properties it is sup- 
posed that region position, valence character, and personality structure are 
unusually important, and that the expressed attitude will be the resultant of 
the resolution of these, among other, forces. Greater predictive efficiency and 
understanding would be afforded were these and other field forces brought 
into the scheme. 

Social class has been tried out in this study as a region-position index. The 
supposition here is that a strong affinitive attitude response will be partly 
a function of a clear, highly placed class (region) within the individual's 
field; and a strong antipathetic attitude response will be partly a function 
of a clear, low placed class (region). As a matter of fact, in this study, 
though there were reversals, most of the subjects assigned high and low class 
to those groups respectively for whom they had strong affinitive and anti- 
Pathetic attitudes. It may be correct, then, to think of region position as 
one of the determinants of attitude. It is also worth noting that middle 
range attitudes— neither affinitive nor antipathetic, i.e., indicating indiffer- 
assignment. ‘This may be taken 


ence—were associated with middle class | 
to mean that such regions are unclear, indistinct, or practically non-existent. 

Mobility anticipating has been tried out here as a measure of the valence 
Character of the region. Most probably there is a phenomenological over- 
lapping of “class assignment” and “mobility anticipation, though there ap- 
Pear to be real differences between the two constructs. Mobility has been 
used psychologically and sociologically as a self-perception criterion. Subjects 
have been asked about their own estimates of their “level of aspiration” 
achievements. In terms of these estimates their attitudes have been meas- 
ured. Some confusion here is obvious. Whereas Bettleheim and Janowitz 
(3) assert that subjects who feel they are and have been downward mobile 
are more prejudiced, Greenblum and Pearlin (9) declare findings to the 
effect that either downward or upward mobility is associated with high 
levels of prejudice. This discrepancy is a problem in itself, but the finding 
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of greater prejudice in those who recognize some kind of social mobility for 
themselves is perhaps an important clue. 

'The present study has used the mobility construct somewhat differently. 
Instead of eliciting from the subjects statements regarding their estimates of 
self-mobility, this study has attempted to elicit mobility anticipations in ref- 
erence to 10 social groups. The findings here are in line with the field 
scheme proposed. Тһе valence character of those regions toward which 
antipathetic attitudes are expressed is negative, as measured by this mobility 
technique; and positive valence character obtains for those regions about 
which affinitive attitudes are expressed. Likewise, favorable and unfavor- 
able mobility anticipations are associated respectively with high and low class 
assignment. 

The present findings, which in part tie together the constructs of affini- 
tive and antipathetic attitudes, class position and mobility anticipation, in 
some measure make plausible a field definition of attitude. The expressed 
attitude is to be thought of as behavior. Behavior is to be thought of as 
a function of the resolution of a field of forces. When maximum simplifi- 
cation of the field is made, region position and valence character obviously 
remain as important force factors. The present findings do not “prove” 
or require a field interpretation, but they are certainly in line with field 
theory. With a greater “filling in” of field detail it is probable that atti- 
tudes could be predicted quite accurately. The reverse is not necessarily 
true. Two very different dynamic fields may be resolved at any instant into 
identical patterns of response. : 

Another set of factors frequently held as important in attitude determina- 
tion is summed up as personality. The authoritarian personality description 
(1) has been used considerably of late to throw light on the development 
and use of social attitudes. Allport and Kramer (2), for example, have con- 
cluded, “Those who have an authoritarian or disciplinarian outlook on life 
tend to be prejudiced.” Roger W. Brown (5) comments that in ego- 
involved threat situations, the rigidity which is associated with authoritarian- 


ism militates toward a kind of defensive, “warding off” tactic. ‘This should 
thereby increase the expr 


the same token, the expr 
increased. 


ession of strong antipathetic attitudes. And, БУ 
ession of strong affinitive attitudes should also be 


Pai study has attempted to throw light upon the field dynamics 
of attitude expressi : Mu s z 
Penn ba: e as a function of the authoritarian continuum. T. 
it Th absent except as measured by the mobility anticipatlo 
ems, € conception out of which this part of the study arises is that high 
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authoritarian; 
i aids ang as a kind of catalyst in the development and expres- 
In er me attitudes. | 
(а) Poe en = пата suthori asm have been found to: 
that they — 2 : high and low class positions respectively to those groups 
pathetic attitude Y ike and strongly dislike; (b) express relatively more anti- 
and (d) T | (e) express relatively greater amounts of mobility anxiety ; 
grops ode | ге үш тоге closely with the norm with respect to those 
Же. Бе E re the most disliked. | | 

the не н цин findings concerning personality organization increase 
system of җы that attitude expression is a function of a lawfully arranged 
саве of the i Шар the label placed upon the personality. In the 
Sstem in its authoritarian, personality seems to be a tighter, Ыш ын 
йе ж service to the protection of ego. The authoritarian's attitudes 
the ise Pais neatly defined, more content ladened, and stronger than 
е ема, toritarian s. But the forces which seem to be responsible for 
which n Pits of attitudes in the authoritarian appear to be the same forces 
Ше ай Pu for the formation of attitudes in the non-authoritarian. 
tude, тр y has inquired into the possibility of a field description of atti- 
hére "$a © terms affinitive and antipathetic attitude have been substituted 
Positive and negative prejudice, since an operational distinction be- 


tw 

"el generic concept, attitude, and the species term, prejudice, is not 
E possible psychological field responsible for 

If attitudes can be defined as sets 

s barriers or facilitations, 

ikes this possible should 


the eii sketchy outline, a 
Which are LÍ of attitudes is constructed. f 
et the n unctions of the perception of objects a 
© capable ri of the psychological field which m: 
he Sti : SOS ARENON > " . 5 
ceived ы mulus object, in terms of which an attitude is formed, is con- 
ithin the field. The region 1s conceived 


Of a. 45 occupying a region wi ua fua 
: e region is also con- 


having a position which is more or less fixed. Th 
55 stron ing a positive or negative valence character which is more or 
th te E. The individual's historically characteristic method for protecting 

> Usually referred to as personality, is partially responsible for the 
9f attitude formation, attitude content, and resistance of attitude to 


1 
Ved as lias; 


Spe 


Cha 
a as The findings of this study are in line with the foregoing sketch of 
“scription of attitude. 
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THE QUANTIFICATION OF SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY* 


Department of Psychology, Hollins College 


Henry WINTHROP 


A. Purpose 


| The object of this paper is to discuss some considerations which are essen- 
Ча] to the treatment of certain aspects of social psychology on a quantita- 
üve basis. The way in which I wish to think of social psychology for the 
Present Purpose, is to regard it as a discipline concerned with the discovery 
ef regularities of a statistical nature in our “shared social stimulation" and 
Our “shared social responses." The portions of social psychology to which 

Tegard the comments which follow as applicable, will be those areas which 


ave come to be called Diffusion Theory, Communication Theory, Informa- 


ti А . 
9n Theory, and Group Dynamics. The focus of actual attention, how- 


ever ; x 
5 In this paper will be roughly the first two of these. 


B. DirrusioN THEORY AND RESEARCH 


I " : 
.! Tecent years there has been one new and significant development іп 


е! Psychology, which has not as yet received sufficient attention. This is 
" © field of diffusion theory and research. Precisely what do these terms 
Over? 
sa iston theory deals mathematically with one of the sy pus 
thr Psychology, namely, how does new behavior, once it has um 7 ў 
ough a given population, particularly when its chief means of spread is 
н Person-to-person basis. By new behavior we mean a response or activity 
tiny has never appeared before and which may be pria 3 any ыз 
X Modality, Such behavior may originate in one individual or simu 
in d in a group of individuals, although. new behavior E. mE 
vas 180 to arise uniquely in one individual. Such behavior diffuses under 
Pes of social constraint, social selectivity, cycles of sociality which 
the variation in any single individual’s day-to-day contacts with 
and dozens of similar considerations. Each 


f › €trors of social judgment, Any reali 


th : d 
istic ce Constraints is quite translatable into quantitative terms. у: 
theory of that kind of social behavior which diffuses on an atomistic or 
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person-to-person basis, if it is to be of any genuine value, must succeed in 
accomplishing two basic objectives. (a) It must develop theoretical models 
which weave any number of the many types of parametric constraint which 
govern diffusion, into a homogeneous mathematical warp and woof, if such 
a theory of behavioral diffusion is to approximate the results of socio-psy- 
chological realities. (b) It must build models whose concepts can be opera- 
tionally defined and whose parameters can be determined by ordinary statisti- 
cal procedures. 

'The largest amount of research in this new field is being pursued at the 
Universities of Washington and Chicago, although not inconsiderable contri- 
butions are being made elsewhere, both of a theoretical and an experimental 
nature. 

The basic problems of diffusion theory are conceptual and methodological. 
In studying the spread of behavior we must be primarily concerned with the 
invention of the most heuristic set of concepts which will advance our efforts 
and the most useful methods which will supply answers of sufficient accuracy 
to the questions we ask, to yield some amount of intellectual and practical 
satisfaction of a scientific sort. We shall therefore turn first to the task of 


describing what must be the essential features of constructs required for this 
new field of diffusion theory. 


C. NATURE or DIFFUSION Concepts 


The question of greatest logical priority is “What do we mean by diff usable 
behavior?" Can we realistically regard any type of behavior as diffusable? 
The answer is clearly negative. Among the many types of behavior whose 
imitation or reproduction is barred effectively for one social reason or 47^ 
other, are the following: (a) Patterns of extreme intimacy, such as prac 
tices of cohabitation, are nondiffusable because no amount of verbal desct!P” 
tion, no matter how accurate, can substitute for direct experience which 1 
here untransmissable; and visual presentations of such experience, for pur. 
Poses of psychological and social education, are publicly barred for mo^ 
reasons. (b) Untechnical information, whose genuine and accurate сот” 
prehension and diffusion require a specifiable minimum level of intelligent 
Is untransmissible to those human elements of the population that з 
below this level. The distribution of human intelligence, as we know x 
makes the effective and complete transmission of such information impossib! et 
except in а very distorted fashion. (c) By the same token, technical май 
formation is diffusable only to initiated bodies, by virtue of the reque. 
ments of a high intelligence, a severely technical vocabulary, a long learnine 
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period, and other psychological and social factors. (4) Behavior or informa- 
tion Which is meant to be restricted to a specified in-group, such as an indus- 
trial process employed by a patent pool, secret rites of initiation within a 
Status-conferring group, etc, are in this category. (е) The existence of 
Social structures and organizations which permit only fragmentary or blocked 
Communication, or one-way communication, will also prevent the diffusion 
of many types of “potentially sharable” responses. "There are thus many 
types of non-diffusable behaviors and no one would have much difficulty in 
freely enlarging the preceding list. One clear requirement, then, of diffusion 
theory is some taxonomy of diffusable behavior. Another is an enumerative 
list of the necessary and sufficient properties such behavior must possess. 

а A second conceptual consideration of major importance in this new field, 
55 the clarification of the notion of "shared responses." Certainly no re- 
SPonse can be said to be shared unless it is identical for all practical purposes, 


among members of a responding population. If an item of behavior, which 


We ГЭЕ Š грегї i = 
Vas the initial focus of attention of an observer or experimenter, 15 sub 


sequently modified in the course of the diffusion process, we are then study- 
ing the dissemination of both a variable social response and a variable social 
stimulus, Since behavior as response is either imitated ог reproduced, if 
It is non-verbal, or conveyed, if it is strictly verbal, and since such behavior 
“sponses, themselves кё as stimuli for their own social reproduction, a 
modification of the initial focal behavior is equivalent to distortion or com- 

tte change. We must ius be prepared, in our research on diffusion, to 
Mie When and under what conditions we are witnessing the diffusion Е 

Renuinely “shared response” and when we are observing the course o 


vari s 1 
"able responses, due to distortion or complete change. These сапага are 
Particu] are being disseminated. The study 


arly true if informati rs 
) i ation or rumo А 1 
informat an area in which 


t e 
he SPread of information and rumors, represents bed, We 
‘sion research meets problems of communication research head-on. 


Cannot afford to speak of a message or a rumor as being disseminated ata 
D Tate and in a given manner, unless (a) its objective content 1s the we 
9m hearer to hearer and teller to teller, and, (0) the understanding 0 
© message or rumor (its subjective content) is identical for all Tu 
m “tegard of this is tantamount to the most thoughtless ue ee 
rige, 84, and the counting of noses in diffusion situations in whicl T 
undergo severe distortion or complete change, 15 completely ee 
in Passing that the tangential problem of pucr Aa m 

Е is identical and complete is also а central issue in this held, 
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In this area which is hybrid both to communication research and research 
on diffusion, four subsidiary problems arise, one conceptual and three meth- 
odological. The conceptual problem is this. A message which undergoes 
relatively mild distortion, or behavior which suffers relatively mild modifica- 
tion, are clearly well worth study and observation. However, for this pur- 
pose, we need a quantitative measure of distortion, a parameter which will 
statistically describe the average amount of distortion undergone by a diffus- 
ing message or behavior, within a given population, so that we are in a posi- 
tion to state that the distortion is mild and negligible or so severe as to vitiate 
our assumption that we are studying the course of diffusion of some singularly 
specified segment of behavior. It may turn out that research will require 
different operational definitions of distortion, depending upon the sensory 
modality via which the imitatable and transmissible behavior is spread, от, 
if it is verbal, upon the type of its objective content. Verbal diffusing be- 


havior lends itself particularly well to the quantification of distortion. The 
well-known classroom experiment in which a message or information 15 
transmitted linearly from person to Person in the group, and the initial and 
terminal messages compared, may offer ready means for the measurement of 
distortion. In such a situation we require an operational definition of unit 
distortion, which shall be a function of certain important variables, among 
which are the following: (a) the objective content of the message; (b) the 
number of individuals, л, involved in one complete cycle of transmission; 
(c) the specifiable z! permutations of the possible transmission Pat 
terns of the group, if small, and the determination of the degree of distor- 


tion found for each of these specified arrangements; (d) a control of the 
number of recyclings to which a line 


À А P ee if 
ar message is subject, in order to see ! 
distortion becomes азу! 


mptotic to some fixed value, as the number of times 
the message is relayed around the human circuit is increased, (е) an averag® 
transmission accuracy index, which is the mean of the same measure defined 
operationally for each person of the group, and which clearly cannot be 
independent of the specifiable circuit of transmission, although it is а fixe 
quantity for each separate member of the group, and (f) a consensual cad 
ment as to how many units of distortion information can undergo and stil 
be regarded as negligibly distorted. One method, clearly, of arriving E: 
Such a consensus, would be to relate the consideration of acting upon 4 
message to the fulfillment or non-fulfillment of the purpose for which 1t 


i e А by 
a intended. If the degree of distortion resulted in actions performed 
the individual 


which th transmitters which either failed to realize the purpose n 
nent the message: was intended, or which contravened this purpose: 2 
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the erce " 
m oo cet ros was below some fixed percentage, significant 
tortion. Sirge pes then ‘i could speak operationally of negligible dis- 
transmitting ia, Sin theory and research we are interested in the 
богы tre н: : populations of both large and small size, the most 
varies, Ph Generel Ec measurement of distortion is to determine how it 
la the ны + ЗОНА the size of a transmitting population. 
clearly ae jal qi transmission of information described above, we 
BY Mer сёй, па ы ane wiy diffusion of a message. If this is modified so 
Bons nemen ie re Заты to the actual psychological process of per- 
the по bete sg ae we have a substantially different situation. If 
individuals whe — of the linear transmission circuit is relaxed, so that 
others P ik ii lave already heard the message are free to transmit it to 
ave already heard the message, or free to correct its reception 


in a 
new h Р o. 
earer, our results will be very different. Here we have two-way 


commun; 
NUNICati : ра te А 
tion between any pair of individuals, a process which resembles 


the 
actual fre " Ae Т 
oth for freedom of large-scale social communication, and the possibilities 
А correct) 5 ә ый a 
siderab] orrection and distortion of the original message are increased con- 
шу. а КР D ] М а 
У. If the primary or initial distributor of the message is unidentifi- 


able 

» anyth; H . . è 

.' anything can happen. We therefore need to compare distortion in inter- 
linear circuit type. The 


acing soci 

soc А т 

atter j lal networks of this type with the one-way, 

agencie more characteristic of administrative and military setups and of 
ass media of communication. 


s 
lis ks Propaganda, as well as of m 
ree methodological problems previously referred to in this con- 


Decti 
ton 4 . B . 
Upon fo are these. When behavior or information which is to be acted 
rs е А n B . 
Some unequivocal purpose, is diffusing, and when we are engaged in 


Cons а 
iq mathematical models for predictive purposes in the diffusion 
Periencin © Must separate from one another the social acts of hearing or ex- 
actin е the diffusing behavior, retelling or transmitting that behavior, and 
Pon, imitating, or reproducing that behavior in order to achieve 
intended. Furthermore, 


mus 9 я 
“St separate the mathematical models which ibe the course of social 
telling, and these in 


f Tor i 4 
Ing, M those which describe the course of social follow-through upon hear- 
ocedures for these three 


o confuse our objectives 
edictions. 


iscri 

and ital le social processes in diffusion w 
We fi idate some of our reported results and pr 

Usef,) CMe now to a statement of the types of concept which should prove 

“ag relevant to the task of developing diffusion theory, itself. Here 

First, in how many ways 


ust 
ask е 8 
k ourselves certain relevant questions. 
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can behavior spread? It may spread strictly on a person-to-person basis, 
strictly via a single gross, emanating source to individuals in the general 
population, which occurs with mass media of communication such as radio, 
television, press, pulpit, and cinema, or it may spread by means of some mix- 
ture of both of these. The first of these types we call atomistic diffusion, the 
second, gross diffusion, and the third, mixed diffusion. It is quite possible 
to develop separate mathematical models for each of these. Cutting across 
each of these modes of spread is the nature of the diffusion process, itself. 
We can have symmetrical diffusion or asymmetrical diffusion. In person-to- 
Person spread, for instance, the ability of B to correct a message or informa- 
tion delivered by 4, is an example of symmetrical or two-way diffusion. 1 
4 is transmitting a new slang term or a new song to B in some context, 
there is no sense in which B can modify it. This is unsymmetrical or one- 
way diffusion. Often the dynamics and structure of small but specifiable 
groups will have features of both symmetrical and unsymmetrical transmis- 
sion potentials, and our mathematical models must be so formulated as to 
take these features into account. A sermon from a pulpit is an example of 
unsymmetrical gross diffusion and a Congressional campaign influenced by 
letters from constituents is an example of symmetrical gross diffusion. 

We must turn now to the question of the kinds of socio-psychological 
factors which would influence the rate and pattern of diffusion. ‘here are 
many such factors, but models have been constructed by the present writer 
which reflect chiefly the influence of four basic factors on the course of diffusion. 
These are (a) the variation in an individual's sociality pattern, that is t? 
say, the manner in which an individual's contacts with friends or acquaint- 
ances, varies from one unit of time to another; (b) the types of repetitious 
contact a converting individual may have with other individuals who already 
exhibit the diffusing behavior which is being studied ; (c) the characteristic 
Pattern of acquaintanceship which is found in a population in which some 
specifiable type of behavior is spreading; and (d) the total potentially effec 
tive transmitting population for the behavior in question, that is to say» the 
Lum community which could be susceptible to the adoption of such be 
ти and could Participate in its spread. І shall therefore turn to а fuller 
elaboration of three of these concepts because of the fact that mathematic? 
models based upon them are “nuclear models,” that is to say, they are aa 
Eie kage Ub ееш and modified зо as to reflect cepe 
conceivably fibrae i. psychological and sociological factor whic ee 

Tate of growth in the spread of behavior, as W^. 


: а= à te 
as Из characteristic Pattern, as described by one or another type of mathemat 
cal function. А 
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The Sociality pattern, to which we have already referred, is a mathemati- 
cal equation giving the number of his acquaintances an individual contacts 
day by day, regardless of whether he meets the same people or not. It is, 
of course, an empirically determinable clock-time function. There are three 
types of Sociality pattern. In the first of these an individual's contacts tend 
to be Periodic, that is, they tend to follow a cycle which is determined by 
Some calendar artifact such as the work-week or the work-day. In the work- 
Week, for instance, contacts would be at a minimum on Sunday, for non- 
churchgoers, and at a maximum on Saturday, the day for getting together. 

ince such a pattern of contacts would recur week after week, we refer to 
Such a weekly cycle as being serially periodic. There is a second pattern of 
Sociality which is a function of the behavior being transmitted, e.g., a rumor. 
€re the interest in transmitting the rumor runs from an initial phase of 


maximum intensity to a terminal phase of minimum or zero intensity at which 


there i no longer any interest in spreading the rumor. Thus the pattern 


Ot contacts is here given by a mathematical function which describes in essence 
DM Waxing and waning intensity of response to a stimulus, in units of per- 
Solis contacted. Where such a mathematical function is statistically aver- 
aged for a Potential population of transmitters, we speak of it as being con- 
currently periodic, the period here being not an artificial period of calendar 
ч but the objectively determinable, average interval of interest in trans- 
mitting the behavior, "шай, where the sociality pattern 1s constant over 
time, So that an individual contacts the same number of people Ш each ie 
б We speak of this pattern as representing rectangular periodicity, althoug! 
1 à pattern is, in reality, aperiodic. Р | 
i “very individual who can act as a diffusing agent will, x E 
СЕ some individuals who have never seen the behavior or hear r > 
and others who have. Mathematical models for diffusion theory will not 
оу reflect the балони or absence of such repetitious contacts, but will re- 


Sct even More finely the zypes of repetition which can be apos in 
Dos of some frequency function. These types ате given exi ‚ш 
*ePetitious contacts with’ acquaintances whom one е iii 
sits ОЁ time; (4) repetitious contacts with acquaintances who a 1 
“tted by others in previous units of time; (c) repetitious contacts with ас 
Maintances whom one has already contacted within the current unit of 
ma {эж ances whom others have con- 
d or varying mixtures of 

variable or 


Verteg ; Tepetitious contacts with acquaint A 
n the current unit of time; and (e) fixe 


e i i i 
a 4 types, describable by some frequency function either in 
ging with time in some specifiable way- 
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Perhaps the most important factor governing the rate of spread of new 
behavior, is what may be called the acquaintance structure of a population. 
This concept is concerned with a topological description of the possible path- 
ways of transmission. The acquaintance structure of a population is a meas- 
ure of the degree of relatedness or cohesion found in a group composed of 
any random individual plus all of his or her friends. The degree of this 
cohesiveness may be qualitatively described as follows. . 

1. If i persons are represented by a plane polygon of i vertices, and if 
each of these 7 persons knows all the remaining 7-1 persons, then this can be 
shown by connecting every vertex to all the other vertices. "This property 
of mutual all-around acquaintanceship is derivatively called iadicity and 
such a group is said to be completely iadic. 

2. If no two of the D acquaintances known to any random individual, 
know each other, such an acquaintance configuration is said to be ramified 
from the fact that if a whole population possesses this property, a diagram of 
the acquaintance structure will have a branching or ramified appearance. 

3. If some of a random individual's D acquaintances know each other 
and some do not, then the population is said to be partially iadic. ‘The de- 
gree of internal amicability or iadicity, I, can be measured for such а popu- 
lation by means of the formula, 


I— 


(d 4-1) 
where r represents all the pairs formable from one's D acquaintances, who 
know one another. 
By combining the three types of sociality function with the three types ot 
acquaintance structure, and these in turn with the presence or absence ot 
Tepetition in the contacts one makes with one’s acquaintances, one can evela? 
a nuclear taxonomy for model building in diffusion theory. Such a taxonomy 
yields 18 basic structures of diffusion, each of which is modifiable for 29 
psychological or sociological condition one can mention, so that, any actu? 
or assumed Set of socio-psychological constr 
Some given type of behavi 
model. 


: : ead б 
aints governing the sprea 


atica 
or, can be reflected by means of some mathem 


, " | А ‚ em- 
The theoretical utility of all such models is that the parameters they 
ploy are empirically and Statistically determinable on a given population- 
therefore we know the values of these parameters and can ascertain or £ 


1 à М rse 
at the constraints governing diffusion, we can predict the clock-time COY : 
of the spread of all type e c 


uess 
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S of new behavior. Further than this, if W 
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set the constraints ourselves experimentally, as has already been done, we 
can employ our models in the same fashion. Among some of the practical 
uses to which the models in diffusion theory may be put are the following: 
(а) application to the problem of assessing how far and how rapidly propa- 
ganda may be disseminated among populations of a particular description, 
(^) an organization and classification of the factors underlying communica- 
tion, rumor and spread of information, (c) applications in the study of the 
genesis and growth of consumer preferences in relation to market research 
techniques, and (4) the development of a mathematical social psychology 
of acculturation. There are additional practical and theoretical uses for 
diffusion theory, but these cannot be entered into in this paper. 

In subsequent work to be published we will set forth the various types of 
mathematical models to which diffusion theory gives rise, as well as the ra- 
tionale and experimental use of these, and the statistical techniques for de- 


termining the parameters required. 
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GROUP BELONGINGNESS AMONG NEGROES* 


Department of Psychology, Philander Smith College 


Martin M. Grossack 


A. Tue Prosrem or Minoriry Group MEMBERSHIP 


Considerable theoretical and empirical evidence suggests that belonging to 
an underprivileged minority group has differential consequences on indi- 
vidual members than does membership in more desirable social units. The 
member of a minority group more likely experiences forces to leave his group 
that encounter overpowering barriers. Cognitions, róle expectations, and 
self-perceptions show evidence of uncertainty and unflattering images of 
oneself as a person and group member are common. A review of the grow- 
ing literature in this area will be followed by a report on Negro charac- 
terizations of their group membership, a tentative typology of Negro be- 
longingness, and an attempted theoretical integration of the general prob- 
lem of minority group membership. 


1. The Underprivileged Group and Its Members 


Since belonging to a minority group often may be accompanied by forces 
away from group membership, individuals in such situations are kept to- 
gether to a certain extent by rejection from the majority. One’s own group 
often cannot satisfy motives for prestige, security, and status; other group 
members are perceived as not warthy associates ; the norms and values of 
the group are reacted to with the generalized attitude of the majority. е 

Lewin (7) has theoretically described problems of the Jewish minority 
group member living outside of Israel. Uncertainty as to his eer 
to the Jewish group is presented as a central psychological is, , 
rôle of the Jew is ambiguous; does he belong to a social, Herde Pica 
or national group? Under which situations should he be influenced by Jew- 


ish group membership and when should other, not necessarily conflicting 


loyalti ? 

eese eed repression of Jewishness in situations normally 
calling for an acknowledgment of group membership has been ка 
reported. Lewin describes three reactions to Jewish group meb 
(a) the overemphasis of membership, (2) behaving in a “normal” fashion, 
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and (c) the underemphasis of group affiliation. In the latter category Lure 
be included the phenomenon of “‘self-hatred,” a condition described by Lew! 
as found in persons of otherwise normal mental health. | 

Thibaut (3) has experimentally created situations of privileged-under- 
privileged group relationships by sociometrically equating members of an or 
ganized group into two subgroups. The first is assigned highly маг 
games as a social activity, while those in the second subgroup serve the mem 
bers of the first and do not have the opportunity to participate in the more 
attractive role. The experimenter behaved in a sympathetic, warm, ial 
couraging manner towards the high status group, while he accorded the low 
status group more impersonal, cool treatment. 

Members of the high and low status groups were described as central or 
peripheral in their respective groups on the basis of sociometric popularity- 
Thibaut found that peripheral, low status members were more likely to at- 
tempt leaving the group than were central members. 

Some implications concerning minority group belongingness can be made 
from those results of Thibaut’s research selected for presentation here. Individ- 
uals belonging to an underprivileged group did not attempt to leave it when 
their position was relatively secure and they possessed popularity, prestige, 
and acceptance in the eyes of other group members. In a sense, the peripheral 
members had “less to lose” by attempting to withdraw. ‘The more complex 
problems of minority group members in “real-life” suggest, however, that 
even central minority group members may attempt to assimilate or conce? 
Jewishness or "pass" as white in order to achieve the advantages of privileged 
group status. 

Chein (1) has postulated psychological functions of group belongingness 
for the individual. He argues that belongingness is necessary for adequate 
self-perceptions, individual security, as a force for feelings of personal com 
tinuity, since groups continue after individual members pass away. " 

Chein treats both reactions to and disturbances in minority group E 
longing. Some of the possible reactions to minority group membership h 
describes are: isolation from other groups, withdrawal from own group 


. H . ә res 
compartmentalization of group memberships, and responding to pressu 
of present situation. 


H : А a а are- 
Disturbances in belongingness he mentions аге: a4 
ness of membership, 


Р ена: ЕР 
à but failure to share group values and experience ce 
ciprocal acceptance from other members; aw: perien 


ó ; ге 
of reciprocal acceptance, but failure to share group values; awareness, sha 


е u 
group values, does not experience reciprocal acceptance ; (self-hatred wo 
be a special case of this third type) ; and denial of membership. 


areness of membership, ex 
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2. Determinants of Minority Group Belongingness 


Rose (12) has historically traced the growing development of Negro 
morale in the United States. He interprets numerous sources of evidence 
as indicating a growing trend among Negroes, during the last 40 years, 
towards higher personal and group morale. He discusses several factors 
as determinants of low morale among Negroes. These include problems of 
class and color differences, the fact that some group members individually 
gain from low group morale (“advantages of the disadvantages”), personal 
and social disorganization, ideological and ethnic differences among Negroes, 
and self-hatred. 

Radke-Yarrow and Lande (11) have empirically investigated person- 
ality determinants of differential belongingness among Jewish subjects. They 
conceptualize belongingness in terms of cognitive and motivational dimensions 
within the psychological field of the individual. The cognitive dimension 
is concerned with how the group is structured in the life space in relation 
to other groups, its characterization and the extent to which it and other 
groups are differentiated, and the relation of the group to other parts of 
the total field ("status, power, goodness”). Belongingness involves the mo- 
tivation of the individual to identify with the group, its goals, and to experi- 
ence either the deprivation or gratification of individual needs as a group 
member, 

Using a variety of measures, these investigators assessed personal security- 
insecurity, Fascist predispositions with the F scale, and underlying personality 
trends with some ТАТ pictures in relation to ethnocentrism, Jewish anti- 
Semitism, and the avoidance of Jewishness when in mixed company. "Indi- 
viduals with high F-scores were much more anti-Semitic toward their own 
£roup, avoidant of identification with it, and ethnocentric about it than indi- 
viduals with low anti-Democratic trends." 

In a study of Southern Negro college students, Grossack found that highs 
in authoritarianism were more likely to admit the existence of hatred to- 
Wards self and own group among Negroes than were lows. Also, there was 
а tendency for highs in authoritarianism to show slightly more ethnocentric 
Éroup pride in the selection of Negro rather than white symbols in a socio- 
Metric measure, which forced the individual to choose either a Negro or 
White symbol in 21 hypothetical situations (e.g, Ted Williams, Jackie 

Obinson; Eddy Fisher, Billy Eckstine). Negro subjects significantly chose 
more Negro than white symbols, showed evidence of group pride in the 
SPOntaneous mention of group leaders, stereotyped the Negro group favor- 
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ably, and answered attitudinal items in a manner suggesting either healthy 
group pride or ethnocentric reactions to membership. 

The literature has yet to contain a study of the social correlates of differ- 
ential belongingness. Social class differences, for example, may be related 
to differences in reactions to group membership. 


3. Consequences of Differential Belongingness 


Several studies have been concerned with the development of self and own 
group depreciation, indicating an interdependent relationship between psycho- 
logical self picture and reactions to group membership. Clark and Clark (2) 
studied the reactions of Negro children to brown and white dolls, which 
were similar in all respects. Children as early as the age of three showed 
awareness of racial differences. At all ages (3-7) the majority of respondents 
preferred the white doll, reported that the colored doll “looks bad" and white 
is а "nice color." There was a tendency for older children to pick the brown 
dolls more frequently. 

Radke and Trager (8) found that more Negro children pick white dolls 
than do white children pick Negro dolls. In another study, Radke, Suther- 
land, and Rosenberg (9) had Negro and white children in a Northern city 
attribute stereotypes to pictures of Negro and white children, respond tO 
the pictures sociometrically, and determined the sociometric structure in 4^ 
inter-racial school. Evidence was found that the negative conception of the 
self begins in childhood. Negro children gave undesirable descriptions to 
Negro pictures more frequently than to white. 

Evidence was found suggesting that Negro girls are more likely to accept 
devaluation of their minority than are Negro males. This possibly coul 
be related to an already devaluated self-picture as female in a male dominate 
social order. Sociometric choices also gave evidence of Negro children de- 
siring white friends (on the picture test) more often than they had white 


Kirni in the real-life sociograms constructed from their actual friendship 
relations. 


Radke-Yarrow (10) explored the development of Jewish children’s "psy" 
chological minority status.” Minority status is felt in early childhood. 
Ear anxiety, and fear are consequences. Defenses develop ran 
то my own group is best and first, and in it I seek all my satisfaction 
to “my own group i 
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is inferior, to choose i i in it is C? 

e it or to recognize worth in 
trary to democracy.” сорот 
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Hartley, Rosenbaum, and Schwartz (6) studied the ethnic referent? 
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frames of children, assuming that perceptual frames of references are basic 
to attitude development. Both Catholic and Jewish children defined their 
group membership in terms of actiy “to go to synagogue; to be 
bar-mitzvahed,” or t “Go to Catholic school.” The 
depended both upon age ard the 


ities such as 
"to go to church," o 
evocation of ethnic frames of references 
immediate situation. 


Festinger (3) experimentally compared Jew 
dents in group situations where young women had to pick candidates for 
club leadership who were identified as Jewish or Catholic in small or large 
group settings. The female “candidates” were paid participants who were 
systematically presented as either Jewish or Catholic to control for impres- 
sions made by their appearance and behavior. Jewish girls were less likely 
to shift their vote for perceived Jewish candidates after they were identified 
as such in the small group setting than were Catholics in shifting for 
Catholics. However, the large group setting found Jewish 
shifting their votes in favor of perceived Jewish candidates mo 
Catholic subjects did for perceived Catholics. Festinger hypothesized that 
Jewish subjects were more insecure psychologically concerning their social 
acceptance in a mixed group setting than are Catholics. 

In a study of Negro college students, Grossack (5) found evidence sug- 
gesting that group belongingness is 
and that individuals perceived 
rejected more frequently 
students made differenti 


ish and Catholic college stu- 


respondents 
re than the 


an ideal social norm among Negroes 
as deviating from this norm will be socially 
than individuals perceived as exemplifying it. The 


al sociometric responses to two hypothetical 
viduals who were systematically presented so that a gi 
to only one induced Perception. 


indi- 
ven subject responded 
The high belongingness individual was 
Pictured as proud to be a Negro, active in NAACP, opposing segregation, 


reading the Negro Press, and admiring Negro leaders, The low belonging- 


ness individual was depicted as feeling pretty bad that he is a Negro, keep- 
Ing away from the NAACP, not mindir 


: ng segregation, not reading the N 
press, and disliking Negro leaders, 


This review of the liter 
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B. PHENOMENAL CHARACTERIZATIONS OF NEGRO Group MEMBERSHIP 


In developing an understanding of belongingness among Negroes, it is 
necessary to consider the cognitive and perceptual conditions that accompany 
motivational forces towards and away from group membership. The fol- 
lowing questions were asked of 183 Negro respondents: 

1. What does being a Negro mean to you? 

2. What are some of the good things about being a Negro? 
3. What are some of the bad things about being a Negro? 
4. What does the future hold for the Negro people? 

The respondents included: (a) 57 children ages 10-16 interviewed indi- 
vidually by Negro students, (b) 126 Negro college students who answered 
the items in an open-end questionnaire. 

'The qualitative data were coded by grouping similar answers into cate- 
gories explicit in the responses. The technique was impressionistic and ex- 
ploratory to yield suggestions of hypotheses rather than to demonstrate rela- 
tionships conclusively. 

Characterizations of the Negro group by 183 respondents are presented 


in Table 1. The categories are not independent, since some responses were 
coded in more than one category. 


1. What Does It Mean to Be a Negro? 


The data indicates that more evidence of pride in group membership was 
shown by the college students answering a questionnaire given by a white 
professor than by Negro children responding to N 


egro interviewers. 
Non-student respondents were more likely 


f to define their membership 1” 
negative terms, such as effects of segregation, especially in buses and public 


situations, and hardships in “getting ahead” faced by Negroes. Also, ШЕ 
younger subjects more often reported that it was bad to be a Negro, ап 
no good." On the other hand, a 
reported pride in their 


Negroes (especially mus 
of Negroes. 


little over half the younger respondent? 
group memberships, their color, perceived talent - 
V an 2 . 5 
ical), favorable personal traits and accomplishmen 


The students sample showed consider: 
non-students. Several re 
roup. i 
group ER being a Negro, for some, meant a personal challenge to ach 
r pj E handicap or hardship. Some responses follow: 
think HD Е edad means all the world to me because frankly I 
though th 1з the best pate there is. It has been treated cruel and al- 
gl € times are Eetting better for them, the white man just tries 
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to keep the Negro down because his intelli. 
than white if he only had equalization in 
tions. 

$24. It means that being a Negro, 
race. 


gence would be much higher 
all aspects of present condi- 


І am proud of myself and my 


$16. I as an individual have something to do in helping my 
so that my children might have a better place to live in. 

$91. To me being a Negro means something of which to be proud. 
The fact that the Negro has risen above slavery to the present status is 
no small accomplishment. Therefore, I am proud to be a member of 
а group which in spite of the many barriers is determined to get 
ahead. 

$41. It means that we can whip the white boys down at the swim- 
ming pool It means everything we do is wrong and nothing right. 

$84. Being a Negro means to me that we are in a separate society, 
set aside from all the other races. 

S62, It means if you are a Negro you get the worst of everything. 

$9. I think it means if a person is a Negro he has to do what most 
white people tell him. They want you to say "yes, sir, or no, sir.” 


people 


TABLE 1 
RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 


Neighborhood Children Students 


l. What does being a Negro mean to you? 


Favorable reaction 30 100 
Pride in group 1+ 51 
Talent of group and musical ability 9 15 
Physical features 2 1 
Progress of race and challenge to achieve 5 21 
Culture and leaders of group 0 5 
Obligations to Negro group 0 7 

Unfavorable reaction 27 27 
Segregation and its effects 10 11 
Hardships, treatment by whites 10 9 
Bad to be a Negro, colored + 2 
Don't know nothing 3 5 


2. What are some of the good things about being a у 


egro? 
Nothing, none 


15 9 
3. What are some of the bad things about being a Negro? 
Segregation, discrimination 


Н 49 66 
Other Negroes, hardships 4 7 
Nothing 0 28 

4. What does the future hold for the Negro people? 

Favorable, less segregation, more Opportunities 45 97 
Don't know, uncertain 2 17 
Same as now, no better 2 0 
Unfavorable, worse conditions 8 3 
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2. What Are Some of the Good Things About Being a Negro? 

Over 90 per cent of the respondents were able to find some good things 
about being a Negro. The most frequent responses were the progress 
Negroes have and are making in all fields of life, the challenge to achievement 
required by their group membership, the talent of Negroes and their con- 
tributions to society. Many personal characteristics of Negroes were given 
such as tolerance of frustration, ability to learn, and loyalty as citizens despite 
inequality of treatment. Seventeen respondents mentioned Negro religion 
as a favorable quality. Being a Negro is not defined completely in nega- 
tive terms, there are satisfactions in minority group membership that must be 
considered before a valid analysis of the phenomenon can be made. 


$30. Some of the good things about being a Negro are that we have 
a soul. We have rich voices (some untrained of course). We tend 
to look younger longer. 

S21. As far as the South is concerned there is nothing good about it 
because the white people do not allow the Negro to have a chance to 
progress in anything except general works. As far as God is concerned 
it is perfect because we have no profit laid up. 

5100. The good thing in being a Negro is that we have more re- 
ligion and trust in God than any other race. 

$66. Not having to take sun baths trying to color the skin. Having 
more courage and endurance than any other race. 

$57. A keen sense of humor which enables me to face the difficul- 
ties and conditions brought about by life and racial conditions. The 
rich heritage of progress and achievements under the most undesirable 
and unfavorable conditions which serve as an inspiration to forge ahead. 

$14. Being proud of the progress the race has made under unfair 
situations. Some of the leaders of the world are Negroes. 


3. What Are Some of the Bad Things About Being a Negro? 


Segregation and its consequences for the individual is the main disadvantage 
reported by 115 of those answering. Eleven individuals found the charac 
teristics and behavior of other Negroes distasteful. ‘Twenty-eight denie 
disadvantages in being a Negro, many with intense defensive reactions. 


819. That is they are all bad, we have to do everything the white 
man says. 
2 Э 
er The Bible says that all men are created equal. Now the bad 
t us hs are not given equality in many instances. There are а few 
Jobs which Negroes aren't allowed to participate in. Our school facili- 


ties in the South ar 
i е not equal. Teache i low that © 
the white. rs salaries are be 


C Fes Е is just that this is the white man's world, but his time is fastly 
Py X an end. But we pray that God lead the Black Man on · * ' 
* “ow are treated bad and you do not have equal rights. 
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4. What Does the Future Hold for Negro People? 


i favorable 
Seventy-eight per cent of the respondents showed —— a d 
ji y^ B - "] E s to 
time perspective for the future, which in itself, possibly contri ed en 
i Ё оо 
cohesion and individual belongingness. The future tends to ies ig 
for most of the respondents, jobs and educational opportunities К n 
reque . 
opening up more widely. Examples of Negro successes were cite q 
2 There are lots of great promises in future for the Negro. ү: 
тш more and works towards these things to bari 
M | e Md hly rewarded in the end. There are many ways in || i : 
и iie putes his conditions. ‘These things should be sorted ou 
a Negro can ‹ 
task to accomplish. "a . 
Nx арта, no discrimination, E а mt 
/ iliti Equal rights—being able to a j 
. Equal school facilities. j 4 is 
eu Me and receive the maximum salary for his work; rat A 
Е i 7 d 
j hon in the courts. If a white man will get only two years i m 
sti : | à 
Hx a colored man should rate only two years for the same crim 
ect from the other race. [ P 
SS. It looks the same, our boys go to the Army eps c eie 
white as well as the colored and come back here and sti 
like dogs. 


Summarizing the questionnaire responses, both gratifications and depri- 
vations were attributed to Negro group memberships with the latter generally 
Perceived as decreasing. Some of the gratifications frequently mentioned 
were pride in belonging, admiration of group talent, leaders, and Physical 
features, The main deprivations of 
being a egregation, discrimination, and Prejudice, 


as r o 1 
tolerance of frustration, and a need to obey эйе ane, ad elie 
Percentage of respondents disliked other group members, i TON 
C. Tyres or Necro Group 
The analysis of interview 
acterized in terms of their underlying re 
ship. Five qualitatively different reaction 
non-defensive group pride, ethnocentric gr 
reaction, and hostile reactions towards ow 
Once such reaction types are delineated 
empirically, Existing literature Suggests that, for example 
authoritarian tendencies will more likely re | 


centrically (1,4). It Seems tenable that 
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to develop as much hatred towards their minority group membership as are 
those in the less privileged strata. Just as determinants of differential be- 
longingness can be explored, so can consequences of a variety of individual- 
group relationships. Are militant, activist minority members representative 
of the general population as far as belongingness is concerned or is there a 
selective process in operation, with those having healthy group pride finding 
it less necessary, psychologically, to strive for social gains? Such questions 
can be empirically studied. 


1. Non-Defensive Group Pride 


Here the individual shows satisfactions derived from group membership, 
without claiming race superiority or showing excessive defensiveness. In- 
dividuals meeting this criteria were rare in the sample studied, but signs 
of group pride were very frequent, usually in an ethnocentric or defensive 
vein. 

'The reactions of two respondents who showed strong evidence of pride, 
with relatively little ethnocentrism in comparison with their peers, follow. 

823. Being a Negro means a great deal to me; it means to me the 


same as any other person's race means to him. To be a Negro is an 
essential thing, and I am proud to be one. . . . 

$7. Being a Negro is like having a great heritage of which 
to be very proud of. To me a Negro is a person or one of many people 
who have achieved more as a race than any other race (in a given 


period of time) therefore I hold my head high and say "I'm proud to 
be a Negro" and that's true! 


2. Ethnocentric Group Pride 


'The belief in the superiority of one's own group as compared to all other 
groups is the dominant theme here. Evidence of this reaction was common 
in the data. Negro superiority was rationalized to exist in many diverse 
eum such as more beautiful color, singing ability, talent, more profound con- 
tributions to society, various athletic feats, and the superior ability to with- 


stand adversity. Despite its unhealthy basis, this reaction serves to enhance 
the self-picture. 


566. (What does being a Negro mean to you?) 
M ees i to the one and only race blessed by God. He blessed the 
tem Pigmentation in their blood which he gave no other race. - + + 
- Being a Negro means that I am a member of one of the most 
capable, Progressive races of the world. . . 
4 the [o race is a most beautiful people. A bouquet of 
Sing from the lightest of color to the darkest. 
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e egroes ssess musical ability that s been unsurpassed, 
Th posse: a sic lit has 
Negroes 8 : 

lled and non-imitable in tone and exceptional quality. 
unequalled y 


3. Ambivalence 


1 ps on 1 ie 1 sr Ч ui to 
Belonging to a minority group has disadvantages and it is veridical ^ 
recognize it as in the case below, where feelings of pride exist simultaneously. 


$9. I can see it from a two-way situation, it sometime 
glory, honor, pride, and high esteem, 
by embarrassment and shame. . . . | n 
One of the good things I see about being a Negro is that our race is 
young and we have a long way, here I think is more room for improve- 
ments and greater opportunities for a Negro than has any othe 


s means 
but at other times it is one affected 


т ráce.. 


The bad things about being a Negro are inequality of privilege, discrimin 


а= 
tion, 


segregation in schools, transportation, insufficient educational oppor- 
tunities, 


4. Defensive Reaction 


The individuals questioned in this study showed considerable defensiy 
Religious explanations of Negro status and f 
fensive denials of disadv 


eness, 
ate were common as were de- 
antages in group membership. 

S11. Being a N 


egro means next to nothing to me 
considered N 


» as I have never 


egroes as being different from whites. 
SI8. There are no bad things about being a Negro. 
S19. 


I never ever Considered or could find any bad things about 
being a Negro. God made me as I am He was wise in doing what 
he knew was best, Thank God I am a proud Negro. ., 


Tests in the hands of the Negro. With them the 
Without, the world 


$20. We are a 
thing that matters 


- The future 
world progresses, 

is nothing. 

Il the same in the si 


ght of God and 
really. 


that's the only 


5. Hostile Reactions Towards Ow 
The experiences of Poverty, segregation 


an inferior being has its consequences on 
a Negro. In several c 


Whites towards their g 


n Group 
; discrimination, 
individual re 
ases, individuals seemed 
Troup as valid. 

$22. There is not too 
called anything but th 


thing about being a 
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and treatment as 
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man says.. .. There are no good things in being a Negro. They are 
all bad, people look upon you as the "black nigger." 

$2. I think that in order to be a Negro an individual would have to 
be truly black, The group of people in the United States who were 
once enslaved are not Negroes and are colored people. I think the 
word Negro is used as a slander. . E. 

You get the bad deal always (if you don't watch your step), oppor- 
tunities for employment are limited, general opportunities are limited. 


D. Towarvs A THEORY or Minority Скоор BELONGINGNESS 


The variable of belongingness cannot be of full value to science unless it 
715 studied in its interdependent relationship to other variables. Here, an 
attempt will be made to relate belongingness to such a larger framework. 


1. Determinants of Belongingness 


These have only been explored at the personality 
approach must consider determinants at both the so 
sonality levels of abstraction. 


level. An adequate 
cial system and per- 
At the former level, consequences of social 
class membership, caste position, institutionalized Segregation and discrim- 


ination, and social disorganization must be considered. At the level of per- 
sonality determinants must be considered such diverse factors as childhood 
training practices, sex, and different social definitions of skin hue. Attempts 
to manipulate belongingness in action research procedures are doomed to 
frustration for the Practitioners involved until very basic research is done 
on minority group members, Being a middle class or working class Jew of 


Negro has, possibly, different psychological meaning than being white, Protes- 
tant, and in the same status in the social order. 


2. Minority Personality Structure 


This can be considered as a dimension partially determining some of F 
reactions below—an intervening condition—which must be explored е. is 
distinct part of the total personality organization. Mainly, the concer lity 
with underlying reactions to minority group status at the level of рою 
Structure. Individuals may be proud, ethnocentric, ambivalent, apr 
or hostile towards their minority position somewhat independently of t” 
total dynamic needs, goals, and personality structure. lity 

The present paper attempted to outline some possible “minority person? sc 
structures” in a Negro sample: non-defensive group belongingness, etn 
tric, ambivalence, defensive and hostile reaction types. Possibly, these Y 
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attraction or rejection of fellow group members (common gne ha 3 
belongingness) cannot be considered in isolation; they are the product o 
learned reactions which may be found to operate from the first few v 
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al field. Whether the individual isolates 
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edge of minority personality structure and 
hasis or underemphasis of minority values, 
ptance or their absence in interaction with 
and uncertainty in mixed situations should be pre- 
basic research in this area does not mean that new 
cience must be discovered. These are a different or- 
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InviNG Simos 


A. PROBLEM 


Social-political controversial issues appear to generate varying opinions 
among nation-wide and even world-wide populations, sometimes reaching 
high levels of emotion. The Rosenberg case (in which Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg were convicted of atomic espionage) for example, was discussed 
and rediscussed in its various aspects through the long months of trial and 
the period culminating in the execution on June 19, 1953. Some groups 
demonstrated in Protest; others voiced strong approval. 


At about the same time, President Syngman Rhee of the Republic of 


Korea was protesting the trend the truce negotiations seemed to be taking. 
Anti-United Nations demonstrations occurred in Seoul. On June 18, 1953, 
Syngman Rhee released thousands of anti-Communist North Korean pris- 
oners of war held by the United Nations. Again, aside from the official goy- 


ernmental attitude, expressed opinion in the United States varied pro and 
con with respect to Rhee's action. 


It would seem of interest to i ying attitudinal variables 
associated with differing express ini i 
mentioned above. The Ethnoc 


Adorno et al. (1), seems worthy of in- 
Tt was reasoned that the punitive variable in 
strongly ethnocentric individuals would be reflected in a similarly punitive 
‘attitude toward the Rosenbergs on the one hand, and toward Syngman Rhee 
on the other, just after he released the prisoners, "Though the о issues may 
not necessarily be considered politically consistent, the attitudinal variable 
was hypothesized to cut across both, 

Eee e. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Scales 


a. E Scale. The E Scale as used in this study consisted of 17 items from 
the 20 presented by Adorno eż al. (1, p. 142). Those omitted were Nos. 
C1, C5, and C8. These items referred to sub-groups judged to be un- 
familiar to the experimental population. . 

b. Rosenberg Scale. This scale consisted of a set of 10 items, written in 
the same general form as the E Scale items. The set of Rosenberg items 
was composed of two sub-sets of five items each, one having to do with the 
question of the Rosenbergs’ guilt (Guilt Scale), the other concerning the na- 
ture of punishment the Rosenbergs received (Punishment Scale). These 
items are reproduced in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
THE ROSENBERG SCALE 


Guilt Items 


The Rosenberg trial should serve as a warning to other potential банде. 

If possible, the Rosenbergs should have been forced to reveal the names О 
others involved. 

The aim of the Rosenbergs was to overthrow the Government of the U. S. E 

If World War III comes, it will be in part directly attributable to the Rosenbergs. 

There is no doubt about the guilt of the Rosenbergs. 


NES 


Sedes 


Punishment. Items 
The punishment the Rosenbergs received was well deserved. too 
It is a shame the lawyer who defended the Rosenbergs was not prosecuted 
The Rosenbergs were given even more legal protection than they merited. 


President Eisenhower was right in refusing clemency for the Rosenbergs. 
People who protested the Rosenberg execution are un-American. 


HPHNH 


c. Korean Scale. Another set of 10 items was prepared in the same gen- 


eral form, referring to Syngman Rhee or the Republic of Korea. These 
items are presented in Table 2. 


2. Subjects 


The subjects in this study were 120 summer session students in five a 
chology and two sociology classes at the University of Nebraska. Of A 
71 were female, and 49 were male, The age range was from 18 to 50; t 


median age was 21.5, 
3. Procedure 


Items of the three scales described above, 
dom order and presented as a single question 


А in ran- 
37 in all, were arranged in 


H m" А scot 
naire. Administration and 


| | 
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ing were essentially similar to that commonly used with the E Scale. Direc- 
tions (1) were as follows: 


The following statements refer to opinions regarding a number of 
social groups and issues, about which some people agree and others 
disagree. Please mark each statement in the left-hand margin accord- 
ing to your agreement or disagreement, as follows: 


+1: slight support, agreement —1: slight opposition, disagreement 

+2: moderate support, agreement —2: moderate opposition, disagree- 
ment 

-++3: strong support, agreement —3: strong opposition, disagreement 


Responses of +-3 were scored 6, -|-2 received a score of 5, etc., down to 
a score of 1. High scores indicate relatively strong ethnocentrism. Scores 


on the E Scale were then correlated with the various other scales as defined 
above. 
TABLE 2 
THE Korean SCALE 
Items 

1, The South Korean government is irresponsible, and incapable of keeping 
promises. * B 

2. Syngman Rhee should be held responsible for the lives of many American boys. 

3. The U.N. should sign an armistice regardless of South Korean objections, 

4. South Koreans who aided the escape of prisoners of war should be punished. 

5. The South Korean government is certainly ungrateful for all the help the U. S. 
has given it. = 

6. U. S. soldiers should never have been sent to Korea. А 

7. 'The lesson of Korea for the U. S. should be to keep American soldiers at 
home. 

8. The U.N. in Korea should use force, if necessary, to keep the South Koreans 
in li , 
In line, 

9. South Korea should now be thrown out of the U.N. 

10. Syngman Rhee i 


s a traitor to the United Nations. 


With 120 subjects the correl 
well beyond the .01 level of confidence. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ETHNOCENTRISM AND THE 


C. Resutts 


The product-moment correlation coefficients are shown in Table 3. 


ation coefficients seen in Table 3 are significant 
The difference between ҮЕ,Рр and 


TABLE 3 


ROSENBERG AX 


D 
(N — 120) Korean SCALES 


Ethnocentrism Scale 


Rosenberg (guilt items) 


Rosenberg (punishment items) p 
Rosenberg (all items) 15€ 
Korean items 6 
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yE.Gy. yields an F of 1.59, which is not significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. 


D. Discussion 


It is apparent that for the group as a whole, the variables selected ie 
study are significantly, though moderately, related to the E Scale. Tune 
individuals who tend to agree with attitudes as formulated in the Rosenberg 
items and the Korean items tend also to agree w 

It might be noted that the Guilt Scale correlation with E is lower than 
that of the Punishment Scale, and of the total Rosenberg Scale. The direc- 
tion of this difference, though not statistically significant, seems plausible in 
view of the many protests by prominent persons of the then impending exe- 
cution, with no implication of question as to the guilt^of the Rosenbergs- 


um г ч ^" г nd 
Nonetheless, it is of interest that the lower correlation is substantial a 
statistically significant. 


What do these results. imply? 
versial issues of the kind here inve: 


ith ethnocentric items. 


First, attitudes toward current gongo 
Stigated seem to be associated to a se 
nificant degree with a more general ethnocentrism, irrespective of the logic 
and/or actual state of affairs connected with the issue. Phrased in another 
way, and perhaps more accurately, this means that these correlated variables 
tap common factors, such as punitiveness, Further investigation might take 
the form of studying other issues by formulating questions emphasizing 
differing factors apparently inherent in several scales. 

Secondly, politicians and propagandists might well note the significance 
of variables other than those immediately manifest in terms of assessment 
and changing of attitudes. The claims and counterclaims made by par- 
ticipant observers are to be appropriately evaluated within the context 


ersonality structures. 


š А ases; 
in terms of multiple factors. Except for es wl 
results to justify Prediction of individual attitu 


E. Summary 


А um- 
Data have been presented showing the relationship in a group of 120 $ 
mer session co] 


3: 
> Р se € 
lege students between ethnocentric attitudes and c 
23 ^ t 
Ontroversia] issues, Seventeen items of 


" to 
with 10 similarly formulated items uni : 
the Rosenberg case and 10 referring to Syngman Rhee and the Republi 


zn O 
a n 
Korea, The scale nistered a few days following the executio 
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the Rosenbergs and the release of about 26,000 North Korean prisoners of 
war. 

The results of the E Scale were correlated with: (a) the Rosenberg items, 
(b) the Rosenberg Guilt items, (c) the Rosenberg Punishment items, and 
(4) the Korean items. The correlation coefficients were all moderate in de- 
gree, but statistically highly significant. The Rosenberg and Korean items 
are presented. 
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A SHORTI 


:D SCHIZOPHRENIC SCALE FOR USE IN RAPID 
SCRE ING* 


in C г Aaliforma 
University of California, Santa Barbara, and Marin County Schools, Califo 


ҮК, 
Jerry H. CLARK лхо Jack R. DANIELSON 


A. PURPOSE 


In induction screening and in other situations demanding a rapid appraisal 
of the over-all adjustment of personnel, it is important to detect at an early 
Stage psychotics, mental defectives, severe psychopaths, and ies ан 
maladjusted. he emphasis of most widely used induction screening tests 
(5, 4) has been on the detection of neurotics, although it is currently recog- 
nized that many neurotics do quite well in combat (3). “The psychotics con- 
stitute a small per cent of the population screened, but the ultimate cost of 
institutionalizing and rehabilitating these. individuals cannot be minimized. 
The purpose of this paper is to present the construction of a shortene 
for detecting schizophreni 
from a 


d scale 
it the induction level. ‘This scale was shortened 


E 


longer standardized scale for measuring schizophrenia 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (2). 


from the 


B. Метнор 


In order to select those items which best discriminate between “normals” 
the Se scale ot the ЛЛАР was administered 
(a) Two groups of Army trainees ps 
1 (Group I, N of 105; Group II, 
à random distribution of individuals e 
tion who were felt to be free of any 


and diagnosed schizophreni 
and analyzed for four group: 
cally screened prior to inductior 
these men presented 


"chiatri- 
of 94) ; 
ligible for induc- 
incapacitating psychi 
schizophrenics, 27 from 
ward and 24 from an open psychotic ward; 


by psychiatrists and given a 


atric condition, 
(b) Two groups of diagnosed а closed psychotic 
these patients had be 
diagnosis of some type 
thorough evaluation. In order 


en examined 
of. schizophrenia 
to select the items most valid for 
ing between these groups, an item analysis was conducte 
indicated below. 


after 
discriminat- 
d with the results 


"Received in the Editorial Office on March 15, 
"Тһе opinions expressed in this article are 
be construed as reflecting the views of the 


1954. 
those of the 
United. States 


authors and 


аге not to 
Army. 
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C. RrsULTS 


In "able | are presented the 20 items which are 


st valid i iscrim- 
most valid in dis 
inating between "normals" 


- ы ər with the 
and diagnosed schizophrenics, together т iom 
i "n ch ite "der to fur 
percentage in each group answering "true" to each item, In order ciat 
S М кокай. al dese yas made Das 
investigate the discriminatory strength of these items, a key was m: 


TABLE 1 Two GROUPS ОЁ t 
ERCENTAGES OF TRUE ANSWERS TO MMPI ȘCHIZOPHRENIA Irems коң Two G 
PERCENTARHS à E AND Two GROUPS OF SCHIZOPHRENICS 
MMPI 
Item 
Number А 
Grou (7 
fons] (1) (2) (3) (4) MCN 7 
156 9 10 10 46 46 pa 3.9 
194 8 8 8 35 30 20 53 
251 7 8 s 317 50 P 3.5 
168 3 4 3 25 25 21 3.7 
178 87 97 91 65 78 51 29 
334 17 20 18 39 43 3+ 3.0 
47 5 13 $ 28 28 27 $0 . 
159 11 13 12 33 28 37 23 
212 7 5 б 23 21 єс 2+ 
266 15 16 15 32 32 31 31 
157 12 10 11 32 35 27 30 
333 3 2 2 19 21 17 3.6 
303 10 17 13 39 39 37 13 
318 81 82 81 56 6% 48 23 
341 9 7 8 26 35 17 37 
323 17 23 19 47 43 31 31 
364 + 5 + 23 1+ 31 32 
182 9 6 7 28 18 37 3.5 
301 9 7 8 32 32 31 37 
15 22 17 19 47 57 СИНЕ — 
— 8 эшш”... 
(1) Group I, 105 normals, 


(2) Group II, 94 normals. 
(3) Total normals, 


Groups I and II (N = 199). 
(4) Total schizophrenics, open and closed wards (N = 51). 
(5) 27 Closed ward schizophrenics, 
(6) 24 open ward schizophrenics, 
(7) ts of the differ 


ences between “ 
All items sign 


schizo” 
“total sch 
total normals,” column (3), and “to 6 


66. 
No. 

a 1 
ificant at the 1 per cent level except 


re 
lae roups were 
answer sheets for the validating groups 


| 
й hich 1 
sie ж 5 ed W 
ey, a score for each individual was obtain 
Ч 


phrenies," column (4). 


on the 20 items and the 
scored. In terms of the k 
represented the number 

maladjusted Tesponses for 
I plus Group Ii), 
mean 6.70, stand 


o 
z 5 m ımber 
of maladjusted responses. The mean nt (Group 
cach group was as follows: (a) normals 


Й rd. 
mean 2.06, standard deviation, 2.20; (b) im 
ard deviation 3.83; (c) open ward, mean 6.70, st 


SON 3) 
]ERRY H. CLARK AND JACK R. DANIELSON Ibi 


deviation, 4.87; (4) total of open and closed ward, mean 6.72, standard de- 
viation, 4.44. The difference between the means of the normal group a 
the combined schizophrenic group is 4.66; ¢ of this difference is 7.64, a differ- 
ence well within the .01 level of confidence. | "M 

For the purpose of cross validation, the key was applied to the ME i gs 
ords (group form) of the following subjects: (а) 1 wo groups of rise 
trainees (Group 111, N of 125; Group IV, N of 118) randomly sclectec 
as were Groups I and 11. (2) Two new groups of hospitalized schizophrenics, 
19 with diagnosis of paranoid schizophrenia and 26 with diagnoses of onl 
categories of schizophrenia, all of whom had been administered the JIMPI 
at the time of admission to the hospital. On the 20-item scale, these new 
groups scored as follows (Table 2): 


Standard deviation 


m 3 3:39: 
Group III, normals e 282 
Group IV, normals 2.28 2 
Total, III and IV 2.52 352 
Paranoid schizophrenics 9.68 5.8 
"Other" schizophrenics 10.12 $1 
Total group, schizophrenics 9.93 5.23 


The difference between the means of the total “normal” 
total schizophrenic group is 7.41; ¢ of this difference is 9,2 
within the .01 level of confidence. 
parent if one examines the 
the schizophrenics 


group and the 


analysis on these 


"paranoids" and 
valid for inclusion in the 20- 


tems were not valid for both 


“other schizophrenics” but were sufficiently 


point scale. 


The above data provide evidence that the shortened sc 


for rapid screening for the Purpose of detection of schizo 
be emphasized that such a short scale could not by itself be 
schizophrenia or take the place of a Psychiatric interview 
for which it was constructed the statistical dat 
dence of its validity. Such a shortened scale 
other than induction screening in which it is ne 
more severely maladjusted for psychiatric inte 


ale might be used 
phrenics, It must 
used to “diagnose” 
‚ but for the purpose 
a presented give efficient evi- 


could be used in situations 


Cessary to select rapidly the 


rview. 
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D. SUMMARY 
(а) The construction of a shortened Sc scale for rapid screening was pre- 
sented: 20 items which were most valid in discriminating between normals 
and diagnosed schizophrenics were selected. — (5) The reapplication of the 
20 Se items to another group of normals and another group of schizophrenics 
indicated its validity for screening purposes. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1956, 43, 193-204, 


(Gunther, John. Inside Africa. New York: Harper, 1955. Pp. 952.) 


REVIEWED By CARL MURCHISON 


We have here one of the great observational accounts of contemporary 
human activities. There are 200,000,000 actors on the stage of Africa, and 
Africa is an area four times as large as the United States. Because of the 
Variety of desert, jungle, river, tribe, mineral wealth, and culture, it is im- 
Possible for Africa to escape the stormy weather that has been sired by the 
White man's magic of communication. 


It is more than likely that most psychologists are familiar with Gunther’s 
Various "Inside" books, so that we can skip a description of what it is that 
he does. For the minority group, it will perhaps be sufficient to say that he 
collects data on political groupings (power-groups) and describes their ten- 
sions, activities, alliances, and explosions in the presence of the booty (jun- 
gles, farms, factories, luxuries, slaves) that all of them are fighting to hold 
Or to obtain. 'This is rugged diet for psychologists, perhaps too rugged for 
many, but the rewards of understanding are very great even though the 
rewards never include an escape for any one. 


It has been my good fortune to follow 
Gunther all around the world, and I h 
thenticity, the vigor, 


or cross the foot-steps of John 
ave always been amazed 


at the au- 
; and the variety of his data. 


He does not evaluate 
› but he collects mountains 

Se notes so that they become 
alive with meaning to any intelligent person who k about the 
world. These "Inside" books are ed readers who 
have never traveled beyond the sim Ope, but to the 
world traveler Gunther supplies ey are new, fabulous, 


and haunting. He has obvious weaknesses, of staying at Gov- 


acts with the ruling groups, but 
the fence. He k 
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other mistake just as bad, e.g., get himself classified at Government House 
asa subversive. Both errors are fatal, one no more and no less than the other. 

Gunther circled the African continent clockwise, which is the only way 
to see the proper sequences. However, he began with Morocco, which is 
not a logical place to begin. This factor was probably determined by the 
headlines and other newspaper requirements. Northern Africa should be 
visited last, because here is the conflagration. But first one should under- 
stand what it is that is about to burst into flames. One should begin with 
Egypt, but keep one's observations and reflections at least as far back as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty or the Nineteenth Dynasty. Egypt died about that 
time, and had been dead for a thousand years before the dynasty that in- 
cluded Cleopatra, and then continued to be dead for another two thousand 
years. After circling all Africa clockwise, then one can come finally to the 
flaming torch of Northern Africa and last of all to that part of the torch 
that is modern Egypt. 

It is presumed that educated intellectuals (many intellectuals are not edu- 
cated) are fairly familiar with the history of the dynasties of Egypt: 
as can be found in books by such a man as Breasted, and that they are familiar 
with such ruins as the pyramids, the Luxor temples, and the Valley of the 
Kings. So let us agree that we are familiar with this material, and that We 
are ready to follow Gunther up the Nile to the ancient kingdom of Ethiopi?- 


In Addis Ababa, we are in the middle of an ancient area that is just be- 
ginning to stir. There are no roads very far out of town, there are no side- 
walks in much of the city, and the only contacts with the other cities P 
towns of Ethiopia must be made by plane or not at all. Government build- 
ings are very small and decrepid, and even the American Embassy is situate 
in a small group of cottages and shacks. The only imposing building is Haile 
Selassie's palace, and that is hidden and guarded within a park. There, n 
no political party except Haile Selassie himself, and there is no one we 
the necessary stature to succeed him. There is no color problem here, 2$ © 
white man does not compete directly with the native. The white jin 
works for the Government as an engineer or administrator, or is а gin 
of some kind, or a trader. As a result, the native does not see defeat ij ie 
white man in hand-to-hand competition. Consequently, there is no ow 
ness against the white man except as a result of war. Cohesion is suppl 
by the Coptic Church, The picture left with us is that of a potent? А 
wealthy country, with no knowledge of how to develop its resource? n 
together by the one-man rule of Haile Selassie and the incredibly dull CoP 
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Christianity, but free of the smoldering hatred of the white man that we 
find in Northern Africa, in South Africa, and in Kenya. 

We can pass over the discussions of Eritrea and the Somalis, as these 
small countries, like many others in Africa, add very little to the drama 
being played on the stage of the main continent. 


We now fly to Nairobe, the gateway to Bantu Africa. We are in the 
midst of Kenya, where there are more Englishmen than in any part of Africa 
except South Africa, and where trouble is at its maximum. South of us 
are the magical places of Tanganyika and Zanzibar. West of us is the 
fabulous country of Uganda, surrounding the mighty Lake Victoria, the 
Source of the White Nile. Still further west is the never-never land of 
Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo stretching across Africa along the 
valley of the Congo. Far to the South lie the Rhodesias, Mozambique, 
Angola, and South Africa, while off the coast in the Indian Ocean lies Mada- 
Баѕсаг. This is really the gateway to living Africa as it is and has been. 
Whoever controls Nairobe controls the southern half of Africa, perhaps 
the most fabulous area on the face of the earth and twice the size of the 
United States, Two of the most important airports in the world are 
located, one here in Nairobe and the other in a corresponding place near 
the western coast in Kano, Nigeria. When the white man has surrendered 
these two airports, he has surrendered Africa. The most strategic area in 
all Africa is the great Rift Valley, running all the way from Lake Tana in 
Ethiopia down to and including the Zambesi River. The flow of the Nile 
River can be controlled 100 per cent from this area. With the exception 


of the Niger River valley on the western coast, all Africa has sprung from 
this deformity in the curvature of the earth. 


We must force ourselves not to 


| consider the animals, the vegetation, the 
rivers, the mountains, 


the breath-taking scenery. 
the human beings and the troubles, 


'The African native compares favorabl 
nationals, except for the one univers 
that education can bring. He is supe 
history of the world. 


, in order to Concentrate on 


y in most respects with European 
al lack of education and the wealth 
rb, and will loom large in the future 


In Kenya there are more than 40,000 Europe 
(mostly Indians), and more th 
the Indians compete directly f 


E ans, nearly 160,000 Asians 
an five million natives, The Europeans and 


or economic survival with the natives, The 
Europeans own and operate large farms on the best land in Kenya, while 
, 


the Indians are traders, merchants, and skilled workmen. The natives are 
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fully aware of the fact that they are defeated, are unable to compete, and are 
considered inferior. The Mau Mau outbreak is the first bloody result. 

We now fly over to Uganda, passing the gigantic hydroelectric plant where 
the White Nile flows out of Lake Victoria. In Uganda we find less than 
8,000 Europeans, but more than 50,000 Indians and more than five million 
natives. "The troubles here are not bloody but are mostly political. Here 
we find the famous Kabaka, King of Baganda, with his palace in Kampala 
on Lake Victoria. (It was here that Dr. Leonard Doob was located for a 
semester, and where Dr. Gordon Allport is now located. The American 
visiting-psychologist usually passes on to South Africa from here.) The 
important thing to notice is that there are about as many natives here as 
in Kenya, but only about 20 per cent as many Europeans and 30 per cent 
as many Indians. 'The troubles are only about 25 per cent as great as in 
Kenya. Please remember these figures. 

We go next to Tanganyika, the home of the Masai and the Swahili. This 
is a booming country, with diamond mines rivaling South Africa. There are 


only about 16,000 Europeans, about 70,000 Indians, and nearly eight million 


natives. The color bar is not in evidence, and neither is trouble. 


We now take a big leap southward to the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 
These three states are now combined into the single political unity 
of Central African Federation. Southern Rhodesia has the wealth, 
power, and European population necessary to dominate the Federation- 
In Southern Rhodesia there are 160,000 Europeans and more than 
two million native. In Northern Rhodesia there are about 45,000 
Europeans and nearly two million natives. In Nyasaland there ате 
less than 5,000 Europeans and nearly two million natives, The natives 
of Nyasaland do not want the Federation, but the Europeans are glad to 
have the extra security. The Europeans of Southern Rhodesia are 100 pen 
cent for the Federation because it protects them from undesirable infiltration 
both from the Gold Coast and from the Union of South Africa. ‘This Ё ^ 
Project of power-politics, and we would not expect that Northern Rhodesia 
or Nyasaland would have much voice in the matter. There is not much 
trouble here now, but there are enough Europeans and enough investe 


wealth to bring about the growth of another South Africa in another 2 
years. 


And now to Johannesburg and Cape Town in South Africa, where crey 


other man. This is the home of the Zulu, the 
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Cape colored. In this melting pot where nothing melts any more are 2,500,- 
000 Europeans, 1,000,000 Cape colored, 360,000 Indians, and 8,500,000 
Africans, Look at the figures and “weep, my beloved country.” The 
Europeans are about evenly divided between the English and the Dutch, 
but the English have had the help of the Cape Colored at the polls. The 
Dutch have just eliminated that help, and have established themselves perma- 
nently in power. ‘The Dutch are in complete control of the Government, 
have established an impregnible color-bar, control the universities and the 
wealth of the country, and welcome isolation from the rest of the world. 
'They are militant Calvinists from the seventeenth century, think of them- 
selves as a chosen people fighting for the Lord God of hosts, and really do 
represent the oldest and most established culture in South Africa. 

In the heart of South Africa are the great native reserves: Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Zululand. These great tribes still preserve 
the integrity of their tribal life and customs, and are truly magnificent indi- 
viduals. All tribal life is built more or less on a cattle economy. It might 
Americans to learn that, in a cattle economy, it 
ell as the milk from living cattle without 
gh straws, and was certainly 


come as a surprise to many 
is possible to drink the blood as w 
doing any harm to the cattle. It is done throu 


an economic development of the first magnitude. 
The white man introduced taxes, and that is where the devil jumped up. 


Taxes resulted in some form of cheap labor, and then it became easy to 
recruit cheap labor for the gold and diamond mines. And then the devil 
never did lie down again. Taxes had to be increased, there was not enough 
land for all the new cows that the new money was buying for the new fam- 
ilies with their new mouths to feed. So the young husband and father went 
back to the mines for another hitch of two or three years. Then he brought 
his family with him. Then the jobs ran out. Then the tin-can slums be- 
gan, and trouble grew for all who live in South Africa. Johannesburg is a 
fabulous city of more than a million people, a cosmopolitan area of wealth, 
luxury, and culture, a teeming city of gold. But the native slums cannot 
be hidden, and they have all the characteristics of the DP camps in the 
Middle East. Every Sunday morning the Europeans go out to the gold 
mine stadium to watch the native workmen perform their tribal dances. 
'The turf is the usual football turf. 'The dancers are barefooted. In the 
frenzy of the dance, many performers dig holes in the turf knee-deep. They 
are remarkable physical specimens. I would like to have those fellows on my 


side. 
Gunther gives a touching account of courage and tenderness in the pres- 
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ence of certain torture and death in Basutoland. A native was suddenly 
seized by his friends, and carried into the jungle for medicine murder. His 
clothes were removed, he was thrown to the ground and held down by mem- 
bers of the party. Then all went to work cutting small pieces from his 
living body. There was a ritual to be followed. A small piece of the nose, 
a piece of ear, a toenail, a piece of liver, a sliver from the prostate gland, 
a small piece of testicle, a sliver from the left eyeball. There were several 
people in the party, and each must cut his share of magical parts. Sud- 
denly a neighbor came walking by, and the members of the party called to 
him to join them, but he refused and started to walk away. Then the 
tortured native called out: “Brother-in-law, agree to cut me so that they 
will let you live to look after my children.” 

Another incident belongs here, even though it happened in the Mau Mau 
country. An American scientist was allowed to spend a few days in a Mau 
Mau prisoner-of-war compound. He made friends with one of the pris- 
oners, and thought that he could win him away from his Mau Mau ideas. 
At the end of several days, he said to his Mau Mau friend: “I think you see 
things differently now. If I could arrange to take you out of this сатр, 
and set you free, what would you do first?" Quick as a flash, the Mau Mau 
said: "I would take my knife and cut your guts out." 

Think not that the hopelessness and despair belong only to some. They 
belong to all. The more education and the more culture, the more bleak the 
future. I asked an Englishman: “How did it happen that the Dutch won 
the election that put the Nationalist Party in power?" He replied: "lt 
was a case similar to what happened in England at the end of the war, when 
the Labor Party dumped Mr. Churchill.” I continued: “But that problem 


solved itself. Mr. Churchill came back into power. Why should you be 


so gloomy about the situation here?" He answered: “The situation is not 


the same. The Labor Party in England is English too. The Nationalist 
Party here is not English. There is no hope whatever. No man knows 
what will happen. We are ashamed, defeated, and hopeless.” I asked 4 
Dutchman, a successful intellectual with grown children: “Do you people 
feel pretty good about South Africa now that you have things under con 
trol?” He replied: “It is depressing to spend all of one's life reaching ® 
horrible situation like this. If I could only get out of the country with mY 
life’s savings, I might save some fragments of my own life.” I asked a young 
Dutchman, a doctor who had just finished medical school: “It must be nice 
to be on the winning side, have a good professional education, and be all 
ready to go in life.” Не replied: “I do not dare to get married and bring 
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children into the world of South Africa. There would be no sense in try- 
ing to go to Holland or England, and I cannot afford to go to the United 
States. Perhaps I can find some way to get to Canada or to Australia. 
'There can be no future here.” I talked to a Cape Colored, and asked: 
“Are you willing to obey the rulers of your government, and do you feel 
that they act for your best interests?” He replied: “My government? T 
have no government. 'The white man's government is not for me. The 
black man is an outcast everywhere. "There is no future for the black man." 
And so is indicated in terrible words that all concerned are on the losing 
side in beautiful, legendary, and fabulous South Africa. 

We now fly to Portuguese Africa, Angola on the West Coast and Mozam- 
bique on the East Coast, the two separated by the Rhodesias. Here we 
have nearly 10 million natives and almost no Europeans. There is no color 
bar, no one cares who loves whom. ‘There is no direct economic struggle 
between European and native. There is no industrial progress 10 the Euro- 
pean sense, and neither is there any trouble in any man's sense, This area 
is the furthest removed from the flaming torch of North Africa. 

We fly on to Leopoldville, the gateway to the Belgian Congo. We are 
now proceeding up the West Coast, and should begin to find some answers 
to our queries. In the Congo there are about 12 million natives, and only 
about 60,000 Europeans. But direct economic competition with the native 
is not allowed, and there is no interference with native life. No one votes 
here. Natural wealth is unlimited. There are busy cities, and skyscrapers 
spring up like mushrooms. Political problems are solved through the sim- 
ple process of having no politics. It is not important to psychologists whether 
this process is good or bad, but it is important to observe that the process 
eliminates political problems. There is no political trouble here. The coun- 
try is roaring with prosperity and the pigmies, the giants, the Europeans, and 
all varieties of Bantu walk the earth in peace. 

Let us cross the Congo River to Brazzaville in French Equatorial Africa, 
the home of Dr. Schweitzer. Here are four-and-one-half million natives 
and only about 24,000 Europeans. But there is no economic competition 
and no color bar. A white man may escort a pretty native girl to dinner 
at the best hotel (a very luxurious hotel indeed) in Brazzaville, and if there 
is any raising of eyebrows it is caused by the beauty of the native gal. And 
there are no telephone numbers to write down in some little black book. And 
there are no Mau Mau fanatics, and no political trouble. Remember that 
this country is ruled by France, the same country that is neck-deep in trouble 


in Morocco and Algeria. 
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We can skip the Cameroons and hasten on to the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
Here we have British colonialism at its best, and that best is very good m- 
deed. Full control of local government is being handed over to the native 
chiefs as fast as they can be trained. The first thing the chiefs do is to kick 
the British out, but the British know th 
"There are 35 million natives in these two 
peans. There is no direct economic co 
rampant among the natives, But there is no explosion, no burning hatred. 


These two countries will be entirely free in just a few years, and the British 
are helping them toward that goal. 


Moving next into French West Africa, with its f 


we find 17 million natives and 63,000 Europeans. 
is found here immediately, but 


to the observer. Among the E 


at and welcome the new power. 
countries, and about 18,000 Euro- 
mpetition, and political parties are 


amous city of Dakar, 
A disturbing element 
at the present level it is disturbing primarily 
Чтореапѕ are many French colons, or farmers. 
This is the soil from which troubles grow, The presence of colons means 
direct economic competition. In such competition the European is bound to 
win, and having won is bound to lose. This is the law and the prophets, 
brother, and it has nothing to do with any man’s ideology. i 
Let us hasten on to Morocco and Algeria. Here are more than 17 mil- 
lion natives, and about one-and-one-h; 
are French colons. Where more th 
in direct economic competition wit 
like Mount Vesuvius. 


European universities and 
ain static in South Africa for many 

ately explode into violence in Morocco and Algeria. 
And this seems to be the chief difference Politically in the events of the two 


ап continent, The south is smoldering, while the north 


eh : dog Ws 
unisia and Libya on the way. In Tunisia it is th 


ion natives and nearly 300,000 Frenchmen. 
It does not work, and F m is surely dying, Libya is frees 


i А а 
ight. I have never been in a country that attracte 


ya. 


V mething else again. Here we have nearly 22 million 
natives, and perhaps 250,000 ali 


a 
The country stretches for nearly 


Nile, but the inhabitable land in many places is only 
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about two miles wide. 'This means that the delta is extremely important 
in the economic life of the people. But the delta has been controlled since 
early times by the ruling classes and by foreigners. It is here that the great 
changes are now taking place. The delta is passing into the hands of the 
small farmer, and peace is coming to the people. In foreign affairs there is 
no peace, for Cairo is the intellectual center of the whole Arab world, and 
the Arab world is engaged in a death struggle with communism on the one 
hand and with colonialism on the other hand. Their hatred for both is 
fanatical and to the death. "They have nothing in common with Russia, are 
potentially the friends of the West, but will fight friends or foe for the 
freedom of their religion and their culture. This is the hard point of their 
sword, and to them the sword of the West is with the French army in 
Morocco and Algeria and with the Israeli army up the coast of the Mediter- 
To them, the enemy is coming from all sides. To the enemy, the 
enemy is there where they are trying to go. It is ghastly, and fills all with 
fear. As the fever rises, communication itself becomes less and less effective. 

The circle is now completed, and John Gunther’s exhibit of Africa lies 


before us. We have ignored all those parts that merely glorify Africa,— 
the deserts that stretch unbroken for a 


at reach to the sky, the wealth of 
ht out of fairyland, the birds 


ranean. 


the mighty mountains and rivers, 
thousand miles, the jungles with trees th 
mineral and soil, the animals that walk rig 
beyond description, the rolling green land of legend, the proud tribes that 
know so little and yet are so proud, the continent that history kissed and 
then forgot for thousands of years. Our task has been to observe one thing 
only, the impact of the white man with the African and the suffering that 
has followed for both. 

Trouble, in Africa, is not the result of poverty alone. Poverty is the lot 
of all in Africa. Perhaps no part of Africa is more poverty stricken than is 
Ethiopia, certainly I saw no worse poverty in any other part of Africa. 
But things are calm here, and white men may travel about unmolested. The 
African accepts poverty as part of his daily life, and he accepts it with 
dignity. 

"Trouble is not the result of living in subjugation to foreign powers. The 
Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Africa, Angola, and Mozambique are all 
subject to foreign powers, but there is no trouble in those countries. 

Trouble is not the result of any lack of natural resources, so that men 
starve to death as they do in China or in India. The European can earn 
his living in any part of Africa, as he would not wish to do in many parts 
of China or India. There are 200 million natives in Africa, fine looking 


and well fed. 
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"Trouble has not come because the white man has interfered with the 
tribal life of the native. All nationalities have been very scrupulous in this 
respect. Anything short of murder and cannibalism is allowed by the 
European rulers. The native can have no complaint concerning such matters. 

"Trouble is not the result of a lack of economic development. South 
Africa has tremendous economic development, and is overwhelmed with 
trouble. The same may be said of Morocco, Algeria, and Kenya. But the 
Belgian Congo has economic development also, and has no trouble, and the 
same may be said of the Gold Coast and of Nigeria. 

The white man is not hated at sight in any part of Africa where trouble 
has not already Passed the point of no return. I found the natives every- 
where friendly and full of curiosity. They accept the white man as a tour- 
ist, missionary, trader, engineer, educational expert, doctor, governmental 
adviser, scientist, explorer, or any other kind of highly skilled person. The 
African welcomes such people with open arms. He is their friend and ad- 
mirer, because he adores the power to make magic. 

Trouble is not the result of any social color bar. In no part of the world 
are the social amenities more strictly observed than in Africa. Of course 
the Englishman has his club here as elsewhere, where he insists on enjoying 
his own dullness alone, but such provincialism excites no more envy in the 
native than it does in the American or the Frenchman. Most natives would 
not even know about such narcissistic trivialities, А 

Wherever trouble is present in Africa, we have a high degree of economic 
competition at the lowest levels Which may or may not be accompanied by 
the use of an economic color bar. 'The economic color bar is merely à 
specialized form of economic competition at the lowest levels, but guarantees 
that only one side has any chance of winning. 

Economic competition at the lowest levels takes place almost entirely on 
the farm. 'The white man comes in with some agricultural training, some 
Capital, some access to outside markets, some knowledge of what it is that 
he is trying to do, some sympathetic help from his government, and his 
chances of out-producing the native who lives down the road are over- 


whelming, Add to that a little economic color bar at the railroad, the 


les 
warchouse, the store, the shipping port, and the white man soon "n 
the size of his farm while the native loses his. 'There is nothing Ww jin 
any of this, except that it turns over the bacon pan into the fire. уе 
one farm makes по difference, but multiply the one farm by 10, РА 000 
50,000 and try to imagine what becomes of those 10,000 and those 2% 


T: 
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natives. And then proceed to a million farms, if it is possible to get й 
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The trouble spots are now easier to understand. Along with the Mau 
Mau terrorism we find nearly 200,000 aliens engaged in economic competi- 
tion at all the levels that the native understands. In South Africa we find 
more than three million aliens in full control of every means of livelihood 
In Morocco and Algeria we find millions of Frenchmen occupying the same 
Position. On the other hand, in the Belgian Congo, the white man builds 
skyscrapers and trading facilities, and there is peace because the pes man 
does not compete directly with the native. In the Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
there is peace now, but experts are watching anxiously for what might come. 
The conditions are there for another South Africa. In the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria the British are doing a good job of withdrawing gracefully just 
before the deluge. In modern Egypt we have been observing a social revolu- 
tion that was influenced very little by what the white man had been doing. 
Egypt has been ruled by outsiders since the days of Alexander the Great. 
Wealthy Egyptians have not objected to this, as it gave them the best van- 
tage point from which to exploit their own people. ‘This means that Egypt 
is different from the rest of Africa. No aliens are cultivating the soil in 
direct competition with the native. Consequently, the native has been ex- 
Ploited only by his own people. This makes it easy for Egypt to pose as the 
aristocratic leader of the Arab world and much of the African world. 

It is easy to reach the childish conclusion that all the white man needs 
to do is to reduce his competition or get out of Africa altogether. Then 
what becomes of the five million white people? Don't forget that the 
Dutchman has been in South Africa for three hundred years. All of his 
feelings of security and of home are there. One cannot even begin to think 
of this problem adequately, until one realizes that this is not just a native 
problem. ‘This is primarily the problem of the white man. It is the white 
man who suffers along with the black man, and who contemplates with 
horror the approaching possibility that he might be torn from his home and 
cast out of Africa. 

I doubt if most of us realize what is involved when 
the Gold Coast, give up Nigeria, prepare to 
outside of the Union of South Africa. Let us consider for just a moment 
our own problem in the deep South. I have been making some short flying 
trips into that area just to talk to a few people about the situation there. I 
have no fear of what the Negro will do there, for the American N 
always been a peaceful soul who attends primarily to his own business. But 
T am concerned at what the white man might do there. The soft Southern 
accent is taking on the harshness of the Dutch brogue of South Africa. All 


the British give up 
give up all of British Africa 


egro has 
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the terrible conditions are building up. Has the white man prepared himself 
for the ordeal of giving up Mississippi, or Alabama, or Louisiana? The 
tolling of the bell need not necessarily be just for Africa. 

Let us reflect on what might have happened to the world if Seti I and 
Ramses II had foregone the profitless occupation of chasing after the 
Semites, the Assyrians, the Hittites, and other small fry, and had sent their 
armies up the Nile. Not just to the Fourth Cataract or to the union of 
the two Niles at Khartoum, but thousands of miles further, all the way 
to Lake Tana and Lake Victoria and down the Rift Valley to the Zambesi 
River, and then had set Egypt on the way to spend a thousand years con- 
solidating that great country. It is probable that if this possible thing had 
happened, Egypt would still rule the world and would be an empire a hun- 
dred times greater than ever created by the dynasties of Thebes. If that had 
come to pass, there would be no signatures at Dog River, no inscriptions at 
Behistun, and there never would have been a Roman Empire or the great 
world religions of Christianity and Islam. In that world there would not 
be a Kenya, a Tanganyika, a Gold Coast, a Nigeria, a Morocco, or a Union 
of South Africa, except in so far as they might appear in the mind of some 
historian reflecting on what might have happened to the world if Seti I 
and Ramses II had not marched their armies to the upper reaches of the 
Nile and beyond Lake Tana and Lake Victoria and down the Rift Valley 

_ to the Zambesi River, but had instead rushed out across the deserts of the 
Middle East to have their military and economic throats cut by the Semites, 
the Assyrians, the Hittites—and especially the Hittites, those fierce sav- 
ages from Anatolia who fought with iron weapons and offered no rewards 
to their conquerors except the rewards of death. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AND LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 
SCORES* 


Department of Psychology, Ohio State University 


RALPH NEEMS AND ALvIN ScopEL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


An implicit assumption of many investigations stemming from the Cali- 
fornia study of The Authoritarian Personality seems to be that authori- 
tarians, as a group, exhibit behavioral uniformity in coping with new and 
relatively unstructured situations (2, 3, 5). Yet it is conceivable that the 
conventionality, stereotypy, and intolerance for ambiguity, which supposedly 
typify the authoritarian syndrome, may evoke gross behavioral variations in 
a group of authoritarians when they are forced into a situation calling for 
self-evaluation. Some will, in effect, avoid self-appraisal by verbalizing un- 
realistically high goals; others will accomplish the same result by a persistent 
adherence to what has been proven safe in the past; still others may con- 
tinually understate their capacities in the effort to avoid any possibility of 
failure. 

The present study is concerned with the responses of authoritarians and non- 
authoritarians in a self-evaluating situation or, more specifically, to a level 
of aspiration task. Two purposes are involved (a) to reveal differences be- 
tween the levels of aspiration of authoritarians and non-authoritarians, (р) 


to demonstrate considerable variability in the mechanisms employed by au- 
thoritarians to maintain self-esteem | 


B. RATIONALE AND HYPOTHESES 


It is assumed that the behavior of authoritarians or High! is marked by 
a cautious and restricted approach to new situations. In some cases there 
will be an overresponsiveness to external events to the exclusion of beh 


i Mie к ауіот 
dictated by an individualized frame of reference. : 


Such behavi ; 
i u E ee avior, which 
might be termed “plastic,” is largely dependent on situational determinants 


What has happened in the past and what the person knows he is capable of 
H . H = 
achieving are irrelevant when contrasted with the immediate situation which 
a a ‚ whic 
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demands an avoidance of failure. On the other hand, the cautiousness of 
the High may be expressed in an almost diametrically opposed manner. By 
adhering to a "rigid" frame of reference, he maintains security by lack of 
involvement with the immediate situation. In a sense, there is an unrealistic 
approach to the task at hand since the individual, by maintaining a previous 
structuring which gave him security, now tends to ignore the external situa- 
tion. Such an approach may occasionally result in an excessively high level 
of aspiration at the verbal level if, by such behavior, the exigencies of reality 
may be conveniently ignored. 

The purpose of both approaches, whether overresponsive as in the former 
sub-group or underresponsive as in the latter, is to avoid failure by adopting 
a “safe” method in meeting the ambiguity of a new situation. 

Generally, the more flexible, relativistic viewpoint of the Low individual 
should be reflected in a realistic balance between his need for success and his 
need to avoid failure. Performance, then, will be evaluated in accordance 
with both past experiences and present conditions. 

On the basis of these differences between Highs and Lows, it was hy- 
pothesized that Highs would manifest lower goal discrepancy scores than 
lows in the level of aspiration situation.? 

The second prediction was concerned with the difference in variabilities 
of the two groups in the level of aspiration situation. Success in this situation 
refers to an actual score which is equal to or greater than the $'s goal-esti- 
mate whereas failure is defined as the occurrence of an actual score below 
the S’s goal-estimate. If the preceding discussion of the High group is cor- 
rect, Highs, as a group, should exhibit considerable variability in the fre- 
quency of shifted estimates after success and failure within the level of 
aspiration situation. On the other hand, the Low group should shift up 
and down according to the trend of their performance. This approach 
recognizes momentary success or failure, but is also cognizant of past per- 
formance. It was therefore hypothesized that the High group would be 
significantly more variable than the Low group in the frequency of shifts 
following success and failure in the level of aspiration task. 

The two previous hypotheses considered differential predictions related 
to single measures of aspiration behavior. Since individual indices may tend 
to obscure the meaningfulness of the total behavior in this particular situa" 
tion, it was decided, a priori, to combine several measures into constellation? 
or patterns of response. These patterns follow the categorization described 


2 i А А ces 
b ‘The goal-discrepancy score, or D-score, is the mean of the algebraic differen 
etween an $'s performances and his estimates of future performances. 
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bv Rotter (9). His schema divides aspiration behavior into nine categories 
of response based on the following four criteria: (а) direction and magni- 
tude of D-scores; (5) frequency of shifts; (c) unusual shifts following suc- 
cess and failure; (d) general behavior. 

On the basis of Rotter's description, eight of the nine categories were 
dichotomized into two groups. The first group (Group 4) included those 
patterns that seemed to characterize the High group. This group included 
Patterns 2 (low negative or very slightly positive D-scores pattern), 4 
(achievement followers pattern), 5 (step pattern), 7 (high negative D-score 
Pattern), and 8 (rigid pattern). Of these five patterns two (2 and 7) 
emphasize D-scores. ‘The remaining three are primarily concerned with the 
frequency of shift. Pattern 4 is characterized by a large number of shifts, 
Pattern 5 by stubborn and persistent behavior, and Pattern 8 by few or an 
absence of shifts. These three patterns have a common factor demonstrating 
a lack of “normal” flexibility. This reaction, manifested either by plasticity 
or rigidity, was postulated as the Highs' manner of shifting estimates in the 
level of aspiration test. 

'The second group (Group B) included those patterns considered to be 
characteristic of the lows. It included Patterns I (low positive D-score 
pattern), 3 (medium high D-score pattern), and 6 (very high positive 
D-score pattern). 

The dichotomization of categories into Groups 4 and B led to the hypoth- 
esis that the Highs would give significantly more level of aspiration patterns 
falling under Group 4 (and significantly fewer under Group B) than the 
Lows. 

C. PROCEDURE 


'The subjects included in the study were 73 male students enrolled in an 
introductory course in psychology. Each 8 was individually administered 
the P scale and the Rotter level of aspiration board. Both tests were given 
in a single session. The order of presentation of the tests was randomized 
ie, the P-scale was given alternately as the first test in the session, The 
administration of the F-scale followed the procedure used in the California 
Study (1). 


'The aspiration test utilized the same apparatus and procedure described 


3Although Pattern 9 (confused or breakdown Pattern) was used 
protocols to categories, it was not included in the hypotheses and wa th 
inated from the statistical analysis. This pattern i E 


1 is so deviant that j 
be applicable to the present sample. Actually, only one person in he 
gave such a pattern. е 


іп assigning 
erefore elim- 
would hardly 
entire sample 
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by Rotter (7). For data concerning the usefulness and validity of the as- 
piration board as a method of investigating behavior patterns or general 
traits, the reader is referred to the series of articles by Rotter (6, 7, 8, 9). 


D. RrsuLTs AND Discussion 


The total distribution of F-scale scores ranged from a low of 43 to a high 
of 154. In order to define the extremes of high and low on this continuum, 
the distribution was trichotomized. Scores of 109 and above comprised 
the High group (л = 24), and scores of 93 and below comprised the Low 
group (п = 23). These cut-off scores were arbitrarily assigned to insure 
an approximately equal number of subjects in each group. 

The first hypothesis specified that Highs would have a significantly lower 
D-score mean than Lows. The data relating to this hypothesis are presented 
in Table 1. 


The obtained ¢ of 0.37 is obviously not significant, and, in view of this 


TABLE 1 pä 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE D-SCORES or THE HicH AND Low GROU 
Group N Mean D-score Standard deviation 
High 24 1.13 3.00 
Low 23 1.36 3.02 


f= 0,37, P^ 5s. 20. 


finding, the first hypothesis was not confirmed. Examination of the indi- 
vidual D-scores revealed that there were seven High individuals with large 
positive D-scores, Of these seven subjects, four were rigid in terms of their 
frequency of total shifts, This behavior, although consistent with the sec- 
ond and third hypotheses, contributed disproportionately to the High group $ 
D-score mean by raising the group mean beyond that which was anticipated. 
These subjects "left the field," in a sense, by stating. unrealistically high 
goals and then adhering to these goals by ignoring failures. T 

The second hypothesis specified that the High group would manifes 


n СЕ i is 
greater variability than the Low group. The data relevant to this hypothes! 
are presented in Table 2, 


ж r he 
Because of the prediction of a large number of extreme shifts for t 


High group, the F test, which assumes normality of distribution, could not 
be used to test the hypothesis of a difference in variability. Accordingly, ps 
Mann-Whitney U test, a non-parametric technique, was invoked. For em 
tails concerning the use of this test, the reader is referred to the yen 
Whitney article (4). То state the procedure simply, the combined dist 
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butions were dichotomized at their median, and each score was ranked in 
terms of its absolute deviation from the median. If there were no differ- 
ence in variability, the rankings for the two groups would follow a chance 
distribution. However, when the U test was applied to the ranks, a quantity 
of 1.81 was obtained. This quantity, which can be used as a normal variable, 
is significant at the .05 level for a one-tailed test of significance. 


TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY OF SHIFTS FOR THE HiGH AND Low Groups 
Number of shifts High group Low group 

19 1 
18 
17 3 1 
15 2 1 
14 1 
13 1 + 
12 2 2 
11 1 2 
10 1 2 
9 1 4 
8 3 3 
7 2 2 
6 4 1 
5 
4 
3 1 
2 1 
1 1 

N24, N — 23 

The import 


ance of this result would seem to be that it belies the fre- 
a : d " 3 xa 

еш гра наама 9f a generalized tendency toward rigidity in the High 
group. Such were the case, it would be reasonable to expect the mea 


= : ч $c 
umber of shifts for Highs to be significantly lower than for Lows w 
the actual mean number of shifts is 


an 


: : hereas 
i i about the same for each group. Th 

* СЕ p е 
difference in variability Supports the contention of a bimodality in the be 


havior of Highs, each sub-group representing an extreme on th 
of flexibility (or what has been termed "rigid" and "plastic" ), 

The third hypothesis specified a difference 
and Low groups. The protocols were 
the senior author who had used the Rotter board in clinical work In order 


to obtain a reliability check, the same 
Д sa Procedure was follow. , 
psychologist who had used the test clinically, сй. е 
у records 


to categories, the agreement was 83 per cent : 
oups, it 


€ dimension 


‘ce In patterns between the High 
assigned to categories and groups by 


For the assignment of 
and for the 4 and B gr 
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was 94 per cent. In view of the high degree of agreement with an inde- 
pendent rater, the initial assignments of the records into the 4 and B groups 
were used in the statistical analysis. "These data are presented in Table 3. 
One case in the High group of Pattern 9 was excluded. 


TABLE 3 
LEVEL OF ASPIRATION PATTERNS FOR THE Нісн AND Low GROUPS 
Group 4 patterns Group B patterns N 
High 16 7 23 
Low 9 14 23 
Total 25 21 36 


Chi-square — 4.29, P < .05. 


The test for significance yielded a chi-square of 4.29 which is significant 
beyond the .05 level of confidence. The results are coextensive with those 
provided by the second hypothesis and afford additional justification for view- 
ing the behavior of Highs in a self-evaluating situation as highly variable. 


E. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


It was hypothesized that subjects scoring high on the California F-scale 
(Highs) would maintain self-esteem within a level of aspiration situation 
by manifesting, as a group, highly variable approaches. In contrast, the be- 
havior within the level of aspiration situation of those subjects scoring low 
on the F-scale (Lows) was thought to be characterized by a realistic balance 
between a need for success and a need to avoid failure. 

In view of these differences, three specific hypotheses concerning the be- 
havior of the High and Low groups in the level of aspiration situation were 
made: 


1. The Highs would manifest lower goal discrepancy scores than the 
Lows. 


2. The High group would be more variable than the Low group in tig 
frequency of shifts following success and failure. 


à : : " ith 
3. 'The High group would manifest patterns of behavior consistent W 
their greater variability. 


t 
The data supported the Second and third hypotheses, but not the firs 
hypothesis. 


«his 
The over-all results are highly suggestive of differences between Hig 
and Lows in their behavior within the level of aspiration situation. 


eee Ч 
i > ишш ааа анаа... 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OPINION ON JUDGMENT IN SCALING 
ATTITUDE ITEMS* 


Department of Psychology, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Donatp PAULL! 


A. PROBLEM 


The specific concern of this work centers about the assumption underly- 
ing the Thurstone equal-appearing interval technique of attitude measure- 
ment. Thurstone (9, p. 418) maintains that "groups of individuals hold- 
ing differing opinions about the issue in question—are equally able to dis- 
criminate between any two statements of opinion.” n 

Just how successfully do judges achieve objectivity in weighing statements? 
Bird remarks, “A criticism is that scale values reflect only the attitudes of 
the groups of judges who contribute the original ratings. If true, the scales 
would have no practical value" (1, pp. 156-157). Hinckley (3, p. 284) 
utilized three groups to calculate independent sets of scale values for state- 
ments of opinion regarding the Negro's social rights: (a) white southern 
Subjects prejudiced against the Negro; (b) white northern subjects preju- 
diced in favor of the Negro; (c) a group of Negro subjects. Hinckley 
found consistently high similarity of judgments between the three groups 
and concludes: 


Emotional prejudice does not influence the differentiating judgment 
of the sorter (3, p. 293). 


Any scale of attitudes 
"Thurstone' 


the positio: 


carefully constructed in accordance with 
s method will not be affected in its measuring function by 
n which the sorters occupy on the scale (3, p. 294). 


Similarly, Ferguson (2) isolated three groups by use of Peterson's 
for the Measurement of Attitude toward War." 


opposed to war, another group was moderately 
group was neutral toward war. 


"Scale 
One group was strongly 
opposed to war, and the third 
Correlations above ,950 were found be- 
tween the judgments of the groups concerning the Statement in each of sey- 


eral pairs, taken from Form B of Peterson's scale, "which was more favor- 
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able toward the conduct of war." Ferguson concludes that "at least for the 
attitude variable under consideration" Thurstone’s assumption is confirmed : 
“The scale values of the statements in an attitude scale are independent of 
the attitudes of the judges who are selected to sort the statements which are 
to make up the scale" (2, p. 117). 

Pintner and Forlano (7, p. 44) likewise conclude that "similar attitude 
scales can be constructed by individuals differing widely in the actual atti- 
tudes felt by themselves." Bird is led to conclude that it is possible psy- 
chologically to "achieve a dissociation between judgment and feeling" (1, 
р. 158). 

The value of the Thurstone technique resides in the fact that it relies on 
the judgments of many persons in assigning numbers to statements. Over- 
looking the near cynical view that large numbers of persons serve for no 
real assurance of correctness in adjudging scale values of statements, most 
statements in the continua already investigated by the Thurstone method, 
among many (2, 3, 6, 7, and 10), could be ranked the same way by a single 
objective person as by the total judging group, but, again, the value of the 
method consists largely of the assignment of numbers to those statements as de- 
termined by a large number of persons. However. when investigating liberal- 
ism-conservatism, a concept more global in nature than those previously sub- 
jected to study by the method of equal-appearing intervals, one cannot 48 
readily appreciate beforehand the general, relative position of the statements. 
Accordingly, one might expect a breakdown of the method, at least in the 
sense of attaining high Q-values, a measure of variability, when using hetero- 
geneous groups of judges with the Thurstone technique in continua which 
are more global than those discussed above. 

The hypothesis to be tested in this work is that, contrary to "Thurstone: 
the opinions held by persons rating statements will influence their judgments 
at least for the attitude continuum under consideration: liberalism-con" 
servatism as popularly conceived to be and encompassing the political, eco" 
nomic, and social realms. 

B. METHOD 


1. General Procedure 


i ism- 

A large number of persons were asked to rate statements along a liberal г 

; М ofi 

conservatism continuum as well as to rate themselves along the same © б 
Г А ; M е 5 
tinuum in terms of how liberal or conservative they consider themselve 


Я ings — 
be. Three sets of scale- and Q-values were derived from these judging 


L-, C-, and T-scales, corresponding to the values obtained through the juce 


not a significant difference. 
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ments of, respectively, those judges who rated themselves at the liberal 
end of the continuum, those who rated themselves at the conservative end, 
and both groups combined. A high degree of agreement on scale- and 
Q-values between the three scales derived would be taken as corroborative 
of Thurstone’s assumption; low agreement would be taken to mean the as- 
Sumption does not hold in all cases. 


2. Statements 


A list was made, using as a partial guide the range of topics used by Levin- 
Son (4) in his study, of some two- to three-score issues of importance on 
the national and international scenes today. Newspapers, magazines, and 
books were searched for statements which embody the listed issues. Sev- 
eral statements were culled in this manner, but the majority of issues were, 
in the absence of ready-made quotations, formulated into statements by the 
Present writer. After subjecting the resulting 106 statements to checks on 
grammar, clarity, and the like, and after eliminating statements which seemed 
Over ambiguous, 100 statements were selected for final use.? 


3. Administration 


In order to be able to secure judgments through group administrations, 
the technique of Seashore and Hevner (8) was utilized. These writers had 
75 persons judge 100 statements by placing each into one of nine piles 
While another 75 persons judged the same 100 statements by rating each 
on a nine-point scale which appeared to the left of each of the mimeographed 
statements. Results nearly identical were obtained between the two groups 
with a constant tendency for the medians found by the rating method to 
fall approximately 0.2 of a step below the medians of the sorting method. 
'The writers conclude that, on a scale range of nine points, this probably is 
In addition, subjects prefer the ratings to the 
sortings, and there was found an 87 per cent saving of time in preparing 
statements for subjects and a 50 per cent saving of time in tabulations by 
using the rating instead of the sorting method. i 

Accordingly, the rating method was utilized, and booklets containing five 
pages of mimeographed statements and a covering page of instructions were 
administered to persons until 200 complete and usable forms were obtained. 


2То save printing costs, а 15-page table listing the statements and 
ulative proportions and derived S- and Q-values for each of the 100 
been deposited with the American Documentation Institute. 
4312 from American Documentation Institute, 1719 N Street, 
+ C, remitting $1.75 for 35 mm microfilm or $2.50 for 6 by 8 


showing cum- 
statements has 
Order Document No. 
N. W., Washington 6, 
in. photocopies. 
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4. Raters 


For the purpose of obtaining raters, classes from three university level 
schools were employed. The only attempt at selection of judges arose in 
the avoidance of freshmen altogether and as many sophomores as possible; 
sophomores compose 18 per cent of the 200 persons in the judging group. 
The remainder of the group consists of: juniors—32 per cent; seniors—29 
per cent, and graduate students and those holding graduate degrees—21 per 
cent. It is felt that the judging group as finally constituted adequately meets 
the requirements for judges called for in the Thurstone method: persons 
who are mature enough and who possess sufficient information to weigh 
statements objectively. А 

After each group rated each of the 100 statements along the nine-point 
continuum defined as 4, the most liberal, to 7, the most conservative, each 


person in that group rated himself along the same continuum. The follow- 
ing is the obtained distribution of self-ratings: 


A B C D E F G н I 
N= 7 2 49 37 24 28 24 3 3 


It was decided to use as the liberal group, those individuals who rated 
themselves from 4 through D, and, as the conservative group, those who 
rated themselves from E through J. This was accepted as the best solution 
to the disposition of the middle group, those who rated themselves E. BY 
shifting the scale one place, as it were, the two groups, liberal and conserva- 
tive, were made as nearly equal in size as possible; 118 persons belong to the 
liberal group while 82 persons belong to the conservative group. In addi- 
tion, the use of this new cutoff point helped to compensate for the observed 
tendency of persons to overestimate their liberalism (5, p. 789), ie» t° 
minimize the halo-effect with regard to the word liberal. 

In conjunction with this correction for the halo-effect, two other factors 
exist which stand as justification for the use of self-estimations as the ne 
for distinguishing liberals and conservatives: (a) the fact that all individua 
tated themselves only after rating the 100 statements and thus were able Е 
have a more common basis for reference along the continuum; (^) the e 
that data were treated group-wise so that the effect of possible distorted se 
estimation was minimized. 

C. RrsurTS d 

Utilizing a nine-point continuum, each judge when finished has ае 
Some statements into each of nine places; the statements within a given Le 
are "equal" to one another and are "equally distant" from other statem 


` 
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placed into an adjacent pile. That point along the scale up to = 
Per cent of the judges have placed a statement is defined as the scale-va am 
S, for the statement in terms of the labeled extremes. Q, a measure p 
ambiguity of each statement, is, according to Thurstone iid Chave ( : 
the difference between the point along the scale up to which 25 per ка 
the judges place a statement and the point up to which 75 = ee idi 
Judges place a statement. Thus, the S of a statement is simply t é me : 
of its distribution along the scale, and the Q of a statement is simply its in- 
i i zh the scale (10). 

йт = eee in practice, Thurstone and Chave's definition of 
Q is not always utilized. Bird (1, p. 155) states, “The criterion eg 
biguity usually applied is the semi-interquartile range or Q. x үү ed. 
makes little difference whether the interquartile or the sap pa 
Tange is employed, as long as one or the other is consistently €— throug à 
Out a given study, the reader is cautioned to observe which of the two meas 
ures is used. In this work, the semi-interquartile distance is employed. 

Data were, accordingly, tabulated in three ways: S- and Q-values were 
derived from the judgments of each of the liberal group, the conservative 
group, and both groups combined, the total group.? "Throughout these are 
referred to as the L-, C-, and T-scales in reference to the group which 
judged each and they are not to be taken to mean scales derived for the pur- 
Pose of measuring liberal or conservative attitudes. | 

In viewing the summary of the statistical treatment of the data which 
follows, it should be noted that the statistical treatment, both for the scale- 
values and the Q-values, concerns the 100 statements and their values as 
assigned by the three judging groups. Accordingly, the N in all cases is 100. 
In addition, it should be borne in mind that, for between-group results, the 
most meaningful material appears in the comparison of the values assigned 
by the liberal group to the values assigned by the conservative group. 
the total group is nothing more than a composite of the liberal 
tive groups, comparisons between the values assigned by it and by each of 
the latter two will be somewhat spurious. One cannot, for example, assume 
that, because the correlation is greater between the L- and T-scale values, 
the judgments of liberals would be closer to the judgments of a randomly 
selected group of judges than would the judgments of conservatives; more 
liberals than conservatives are found in the total group. 

The following, then, is a summary of the statistical treatment of the scale- 


values assigned the 100 statements by the three judging groups (Table 1), 
—— 
3See Footnote 2. 


Since 
and conserva- 
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The obtained correlation of .915 between L- and C-scale values, signifi- 
caüt at the one per cent level. indicates that Thurstone’s assumption is 
“more correct, in one sense, than the hypothesis of this work. The correla- 
tion does not show, however, the total picture. There are, for example, 15 
statements for which there is a difference between L- and C-scale values 


TABLE 1 
ScALE-VALUES ASSIGNED THE 100 STATEMENTS BY THE THREE JUDGING GROUPS 
Liberal Conservative Total 
Mean 4.58 4.49 4.55 
Median 4.30 4.55 4.30 
с 1.84 1.69 175 
SE mean 184 169 475 
SE median .231 .212 .219 
SE of Differences between Correlated Means Reliability 
с D = .081 (liberal vs. conservative) t — 1.10 
v D = .031 (total vs. liberal) t — 0.97 
с D = .046 (total vs, conservative) t = 1.30 
Correlations Reliability of Correlations 
Tho = 915 t = 2242** 
Toy, = .986 t = 65.63** 
ттс = .965 t = 3631** 


**Significant at the one per cent level. 


of 1.0 or greater. Further, with respect to L-scale values to 4.5, the con 
servatives rate these statements, on the average, 0.18 scale points greater, ie 
as more conservative. With respect to L-scale values 4.5 and greater, the 
conservatives rate these statements, on the average, 0.21 scale points lower, 
Le. as more liberal. Even though these figures probably are not stacy 
cally significant, they do show a slight constant tendency for conservatives 
to view conservative statements as less conservative than do the liberals a^ 
to view liberal statements as less liberal than do the liberals. Thus, there 
appears to be a slight but constant tendency for conservatives to be less © 
treme in their judgments of what is liberal and what is conservative than 
are the liberals. 

On the basis of scale-values then, Thurstone is essentially correct, but defi 
nitely not so as regards Q-values. It will be seen that the obtained d 
ence between the mean Q-values of L-, C-, and T-scales would occur 
chanca less than one per cent of the time. Further, the liberals show * 
significantly greater amount of agreement among dhesselves than , do 
conservatives. One cannot, incidentally, ascribe the lower Q-values founs 

i 
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in the liberal group to differences in size between the two groups since: 
(a) Q-values were determined from a percentage basis which was the same 
for the two groups, i.e., 100 per cent; (7) even if they had not been cal- 
culated on the same basis, one would expect more variability rather than 
less from a larger group. 


TABLE 2 
Q-VaLUEs ASSIGNED THE 100 STATEMENTS BY THE THREE JUDGING GROUPS 
Liberal Conservative Total 

Mean 1.65 1.82 1.74 

Median 1.60 1.80 1.70 

с 49 49 47 

SE, n 049 049 1047 

SE ating 061 061 059 

SE of Differences between Correlated Means Reliability 
c D .039 (liberal vs. conservative) t = 436** 
c D 017 (total vs. liberal) t= 5,2999 
c D 026 (total vs. conservative) t = 3.08** 

Correlations Reliability of Correlations 

ттс = -679 t= 59.1699 

грр, = .935 t = 26.07** 

rro = .843 t 15.54** 


“*Significant at the one per cent level. 


"Thus, while liberals and conservatives tend to rate statements similarly, 
they show marked differences in Q-values for statements. Since the magni- 
tude of the Q-value of a statement is one criterion by which the statement 
is selected or rejected for use in a final scale, the results indicate that Thurs- 


tone's as ion i ini 
‘a $ assumption is not wholly correct; the opinions of the raters do influence 
their judgments in scaling attitude items. 


D. Conc.usions 


, 8 A z а 
Thurstone’s assumption, i.e., “persons holding differing opinions about 


де \ able to discriminate between any 
ments of opinion,” is tenable in regard to the ability of liberals and 
tives to rate scale-values of statements along a liberalism-consery: EN 
tinuum. On the other hand, Thurstone’s assumption is unwarr: a “ 

gard to the Q-values derived for statements as failed. hy libe in re- 
Servatives. Liberals show significantly less variability than do fit ана 
tives in arriving at scale-values of statements; Q-values are low > conserva- 
than for conservatives. are lower for liberals 


Since the size of the Q 


the issue in question—are equally t 
WO state- 


ism con- 


-value of each statement is one of the criteria by 
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which the statement is selected or rejected for use in a final scale, and since 
there is shown to be a difference in Q-values derived from the judgments of 
persons differing with respect to their opinions along the attitude variable 
under consideration, Thurstone’s method may be used only with proper re- 
gard for the randomness of the judging group. In other words, there must 
be utilized a judging group normally distributed with respect to the attitude 
variable under consideration. A college sample, the usual judging group for 
previous studies utilizing the Thurstone procedure, is not likely to yield a 


normal distribution of liberalism-conservatism because of the known liberaliz- 
ing influence of education. 
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CHANGES IN THE CULTURE PATTERN OF AUSTRALIA, 
1906-1946, AS DETERMINED BY ?-TECHNIQUE* 


Department of Psychology, Canberra University College 


Ceci: А. Сівв! 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Since 1945 several publications emanating from the Laboratory of Group 
Behavior of the University of Illinois, have been concerned with demonstrat- 
ing the value of certain new techniques for analyzing longitudinal data 
(3, 4, 5). The most important of these techniques has probably been that 
form of factorial analysis which Cattell has called p-technique. He has 

Л demonstrated that this method will yield meaningful results when applied 
either to the study of function-fluctuation in individual personality (2, 12) 
or to changes in culture pattern of entire nations (3, 5). 

The derivation and operation of p-technique have been adequately de- 
scribed by Cattell (+) and do not need to be repeated here. Similarly the 
rationale of the application of p-technique to the study of culture change and 
the assumptions which underly such national studies have been fully explored 

| (3, 5, 8). 'The present report seeks only to describe the use of Cattell's 
methods, with minor modifications, in the study of a nation which differs 
in some important respects from both the U. S. A. and Great Britain. 
Australia may be eharacterized as a very young member of the Anglo- 
European family of cultures. In most major respects the people and cul- 
ture of Australia do not difier significantly from that of either Great 
Britain or the U. S. A. In many ways which have interested both the scholar 
and the traveller, the Australian culture suggests compromises between that 
of Great Britain and America. But in three dimensions at least, Australia 
differs significantly from the two great Anglo-American nations. Australia 
is young. Federation of states and the birth of the Commonwealth occurred 
only in 1901. Australia is small. The present population of the entire 
country exceeds only slightly that of Greater London or of New York City. 
And Australia is politically relatively weak in the conduct of world affairs. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on June 16, 1954, 
lAcknowledgment is made of financial assista 
mittees of both the University of Sydney and 
Eathered largely by Miss Elaine Turnidge of t| 
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In view of these facts, it seemed that a replication for Australia of Cattell’s 
British and U. S. studies might yield interesting results, and might cast 
further light upon dimensions of culture change. 


B. Tue CHOICE or VARIABLES 


Though Cattell’s analyses had not yet been completed at the time this in- 
vestigation was begun, an effort was made to follow somewhat his list of 
variables (5) in gathering data for Australia. Only one intentional varia- 
tion was introduced. This Was to express fewer of the variables as ratios, 
especially per capita ratios. This was done on the hypothesis that a general 
growth factor would appear in the data, and that this would be more likely 
to take on a modified significance, as for example that of “cultural pressure” 
(3, 5), if some of the weight of mere growth were removed through the use 
of ratios. Other differences of the present list of variables from those of 
Cattell (3, 5) will be readily apparent, but these have been dictated by the 
practical consideration of availability. In the selection of variables, however, 
every effort was made to cover, as widely as possible, changes in the political, 
social, and economic areas of the national life. Since reliable estimates could 
not be obtained for many variables for the first few years of the Federation, 
our data are ony for the 40 one-year periods between 1906-1946. Even so 


it has frequently been necessary to select as a variable a statistic which the 


Federal statistician made available at a somewhat later date and to extrapolate 
this to 1906 by applying his Principles to figures available from the separate 
states. The source of our data for any one year has usually been the revised 
figure appearing for that year in the Commonwealth Wear Book of a some- 
what later date. Some of these are frankly estimates made in the offices of 
the Commonwealth statistician, but they represent the most accurate figures 
obtainable. Unfortunately the extent of the error involved cannot readily 
be ascertained. It has sometimes happened that the basis of calculating offi- 
cial statistics has changed during the period of interest to us. In these cases 
we have had recourse to Demographic Bulletins, Labour Reports, Financial 
Reports, etc., from which more detailed breakdowns were available and from 
which we could estimate the Statistic as it would be, had the calculation per- 
sisted on the original basis, In this way 40 variables have been obtained for 
the study. These are as indicated in Table 1 where each has been num- 
bered as in the Factor Matrix (Table 2) and where the adjectives “high,” 
“large,” etc., have been attached to each, to indicate in which direction the 
* for the purposes of correlation. 


| 
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C. THE FACTORIAL ANALYSIS 


Each of the 40 variables listed in Table 1 is expressed in some kind of 
numerical continuum. It was therefore possible to calculate the correlation 
of each variable with every other over a “population” of 40 years. These 
results are expressed in a correlation matrix, not reproduced here in the in- 
terests of conservation of space. It should, however, be pointed out that 
the distributions of these variables for the sample of 40 years rarely approxi- 


TABLE 1 
] Lisr or Socio-EcoNoMic VARIABLES USED IN -TECHNIQUE STUDY OF AUSTRALIA 
1906-1946 


2. High number of people per square mile. 
3. High number of total births. 

4. High number of total deaths. 

5. High number of infant deaths under one year of age. | 

7. High number of convictions for serious crime at magistrates courts. 
$. Large membership of trade unions. 

9. High percentage of trade-union members unemployed. 

11. High number of illegitimate births. 

12. High number of patents applied for. 

14. High number of literary copyrights applied for. 

16. High expenditure on defence. 

17. High number of divorces. 

19. High number of marriages registered. es 
20. High number of marriages performed by ministers of religion. 
21. High number of persons employed in rural occupations. 

22. High number of persons employed in factories. 

23. High number of immigrants. 

24. High number of emigrants. 

25. High proportion of men to women in the population. 

26. Large number of passenger journeys travelled on Federal and State railways. 
27. Long length of railroad in operation. 

28. High state expenditure on education, science and art. 

29. High expenditure on technical education. 

30. High number of students per teacher in state schools. 

31. High number of students at universities. 

32. Large number of volumes in metropolitan public libraries. 

33. High number of convictions for drunkenness. 

34. High consumption of intoxicants per head of population. 

35. High Commonwealth excise revenue. 

36. High strength of police forces. 

37. High number of deaths from heart disease. 

38. High number of deaths from tuberculosis, 

39. Migh number of deaths from cancer. 

40. High number of deaths from alcoholism. 

41. High number of deaths from syphilis. 

42. High number of suicides. 

43. High number of insane persons in institutions. 

44. High Melbourne wholesale price index. 

48. Large number of ordinary life assurance policies in force, 
49. Large number of benefit members of friendly societies. 
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mate normal. The scatter diagrams rarely suggest real linearity of regres- 
sion. Nevertheless, in most cases the differences between the Pearson prod- 
uct-moment coefficient (r) based on the assumption of linearity and the cor- 
responding y (eta), are not significant, especially in view of the obvious 
error in the estimation of some of the data. Experimentation with several 
transformations of the data (logarithmic, square root, etc.) yielded little 
improvement. Therefore, simple product-moment correlation coefficients 


TABLE 2 
ROTATED ORTHOGONAL FACTOR (REFERENCE VECTOR) MATRIX 
Variable 1 2 3 4 5 

2 98 .00 .00 02 —01 

3 28 —.62 A5 —21 65 

4 90 —31 12 —.08 —.14 

5 —.91 —.21 —.10 28 09 

7 98 —.04 .00 13 —.02 

8 93 —.19 44 —.07 29 

9 20 85 —.07 —16 —.03 
11 —.56 —.38 —.08 —.06 48 
12 74 43 —.25 —.25 5+ 
14 89 20 21 == 10 0+ 
16 57 —.54 43 24 31 
17 82 —44 08 19 37 
19 82 —46 —.04 18 11 
20 80 —5+ —.06 —.01 —.08 
21 —.88 08 —.09 —31 —0+ 
22 83 —47 42 08 09 
23 —55 14 —.60 —32 .02 
24 —51 34 —46 —31 .00 
25 —53 10 —71 00 00 
26 86 —.50 17 —49 08 
27 84 17 40 —.35 00 
28 .95 —43 05 —06 25 
29 .89 —.33 —.02 01 32 
30 —87 —16 —.25 35 —12 
31 88 —.18 .00 05 .20 
32 99 ло .08 05 —.03 
33 29 —64 —.36 03 28 
34 —.06 —97 —.09 = —.02 
35 78 —.52 Д1 12 21 
36 .99 .06 —.02 26 —.04 
37 93 —.28 .00 22 00 
38 —92 16 —.05 —.20 00 
1.00 —.07 03 08 03 
10 —7 — 20 38 —.09 06 
p 33 —42 04 41 —33 
z 56 58 —.39 —.25 —.02 
43 98 —.03 12 .06 —.05 
p ay —24 50 =A 41 
48 91 —.38 07 14 06 
49 94 К 
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have been used though it must be clearly understood that the non-normality 
of the correlation surfaces will have an indeterminate influence upon the 
validity of interpretation of factor loadings. At the same time, it may be 
Suggested that the extent of this difficulty will be no greater here than it 
is in the case of the unspecified transformations effected by Cattell's method 
of scaling variables. 

The factorial analysis was carried through using Thurstone’s centroid 
method (11). The centroid matrix has been rotated to give the Rotated 
Factor Matrix of Table 2. Because it was felt that considerable difficulty 
in interpretation resulted from the somewhat high correlations among factors 
in Cattell’s oblique solutions for the U. S. and British data, the decision 
was taken to retain an orthogonal solution if this proved at all possible. 
Rotation was then in the direction of simple structure but retaining orthogon- 
ality. After some nine over-all rotations (made, however, in one plane at 
a time) it appeared that simple structure could not be achieved within these 
limits. At this stage rotation was modified by adopting some elements of 
the technique of Reyburn and Taylor (10). These South African psycholo- 
gists proposed to employ psychological knowledge to guide the rotation of 
axes. Their plan is to choose a variable, or group of variables, which previ- 
ous knowledge leads one to believe has a definable factor structure. Then 
they cause one of their axes to pass through the centroid of this cluster, keep- 
ing all axes orthogonal. Having fixed one factor, they formulate an hypoth- 
esis about a second factor and select a second group of tests through the cen- 
troid of which they pass this second axis; and so on until r — 1 axes have 
been fixed. If orthogonality is to be preserved the rth axis must, of course, 
remain where it falls though there seems to be no reason why an interpre- 
tation should not be attempted. In the present study both a priori hypoth- 
eses as to the nature of factors involved and the results of the attempt 
to reach simple structure have been used in choosing the "marker" variables 
through which axes were to be passed. 


І. Factor 1: Growth 


Mere perusal of the correlation matrix indicated that at least one very 
large, and possibly general, factor coud be anticipated in these data. Many 
of the coefficients were very high, so that only 25 per cent of the first esti- 
mates of communality were below 0.90. The first centroid factor showed 
23 variables with loadings above 0.90. After preliminary rotations, the 
variable most highly loaded on Factor 1 was number of deaths from cancer. 
Examination of the trend curve for this variable revealed a steady increase 
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from year to year. lt was therefore assumed that this statistic could be re- 
garded as an index of growth and the first axis was rotated slightly to pass 
through it. In this position the variables most highly loaded are as indicated. 
It readily becomes clear that the simple fact of a steady population increase 
in Australia over this period is an important underlying variable here, and 
the factor is best named "growth." There are, however, a number of indica- 


FACTOR 1 
GROWTH 
Variable 
No. Loading Description 
39 1.00 High number of deaths from cancer. 
32 .99 Large number of volumes in public libraries. 
36 .99 High strength of police forces. 
2 .98 High density of population. 
43 98 Large number of insane in institutions. 
7 .98 Many convictions for serious crime. 
28 95 High state expenditure on education (science and art). 
49 94 Large number of benefit members of friendly societies. 
8 33 Large number of members of trade unions. 
37 93 Large number of deaths from heart disease. 
38 —92 Fewer deaths from tuberculosis. 
48 91 Many ordinary life assurance policies in force. 
5 —.91 Low infantile mortality. 
4 90 Large number of total deaths. 
14 89 Many literary copyright applications received. 
2 .89 High total expenditure on technical education. 
1 —.88 


Fewer persons employed in rural occupations. 
31 388 Many students at universities. 


30 —.87 Fewer students per teacher in state schools. 
26 86 Many passenger journeys on railroads. 

z 84 Greater length of railroad in operation. 

2 83 


More persons employed in factories. 
17 82 Large number of divorces. 
Large number of marriages. 


tions that it embraces other developments than that of mere population size. 
The reduction, over this period, in the death rate from tuberculosis and of 
infantile mortality, indicate the concurrent functioning of a factor of medi- 
cal progress. Similarly indications of a shift in employment from rural IM 
secondary industry suggest a factor of technological change and concomitant 
urbanization. More adequate staffing of state schools may suggest 50812 
progress. In other words, the "growth" title hardly does justice to the com" 
plexity of this dimension. On the other hand it cannot be fully identified 
with Cattell's designation of “cultural pressure” for the first factors of his 
two studies. The highly significant róle of deaths from cancer in each st 
cannot be overlooked, though its meaning is far from clear. In comparison 
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with Factor 1 for the U. S. data, a number of similarities appear: fewer 
workers in agriculture, large gross population, high incidence of mental 
disease, high density of population, high divorce rate, large number of miles 
of steam railways per capita, and many workers in manufacturing and con- 
struction, are all variables defining Factor 1 in both studies. It may be re- 
marked that the overlap of these first factors for the U. S. A. and Australia 
is considerably greater than that found by Cattell for the U. S. A. and Great 
Britain. Such a fact would seem to be consistent with the designation of 
this as a growth factor complicated by various forms of medical, technologi- 
cal, and social progress. If there is any single dimension of change which 
most strongly characterizes both the U. S. A. over the last century and Aus- 
tralia over the past half-century, it is surely that of growth and progress. 
That this has been accompanied by increasing complication of living and by 
a growing social and economic stress cannot be denied, but for these two 
countries, at least, there seem to be good grounds for asserting that the 
primary dimension of social change has been that of growth. 


2. Factor 2: Depression 


After preliminary rotation, the variables suggesting themselves as markers 
for Factor 2 were consumption of intoxicants per head of population and the 
Since each of these suggested the hypothesis that 
trend curves were drawn 
the commonly accepted 

As a result, Factor 2 


index of unemployment. 
“depression” was a dimension of culture change, 
for each and it was found that they reflected closely 
distinctions between "depression" and "good" years. 


FACTOR 2 
DEPRESSION 
Variable 
No. Loading Description 
34 —.97 Low consumption of intoxicants per head of population. 
9 85 High per cent unemployed among members of trade unions. 
33 —.64 Fewer convictions for drunkenness. 
3 —.62 Fewer births. 
42 58 Many suicides. 
16 —.54 Reduced Commonwealth defence expenditure. 
20 —.54 Fewer marriages by ministers of religion. 
35 c Lower excise revenue from tobacco and cigarets. 
26 —.50 Fewer passenger journeys on railroads. 
22 =T Decrease in employment in factories. 
19 —.46 Fewer marriages registered. 
17 —44 Fewer divorces registered. 
12 43 Large number of patents applied for. 
41 2 Fewer deaths from syphilis. 
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was passed through the centroid of this pair of variables. Other variables 
which achieve significant loadings on this position of Factor 2 are as indi- 
cated. They combine to depict reduced consumption of alcohol and tobacco, 
reduced travel, greater unemployment, reluctance to enter into marriage, 
to have children, and to engage in costly divorce proceedings. The larger 
number of patents applied for probably reflects the greater leisure as well as 
the increased urge to make money which economic depression represents. This 
is a highly self-consistent picture and one that is consistent also with the 
analyses of social change which have been presented by economists and 
historians. No similar factor is discernible in either of the Cattell studies. 
One may perhaps hypothesize that the major world depression of the late 
1920's and early 1930's was sufficiently severe to reveal itself on our 40-year 
sample, while it fails to do so in the much longer view of the U. S. and 
British studies. On the other hand, Cattell’s studies did not include any 
index of unemployment which is generally regarded as a highly sensitive in- 
dex of depression. As to our other marker variable, consumption of intoxi- 
cants, it is of interest that in the U. S. study this variable has a loading of 
-86 on Factor 6 which had, however, no other significant loadings and thus 
could not be interpreted. If, as the present research suggests may have 
been the case, this was the germ of a depression factor in the U. S. pattern, 
one might have expected significant loadings for such variables as: post 
office revenue per capita, number of persons per dwelling, and imports of 
coffee per capita. But these do not appear. In the British data very little 
of the variance of the per capita consumption of alcohol is accounted for 
and no factor suggesting depression appears, but this could be due to the 
relatively few indices of depression included in this study. 


3. Factor 3: War Stress 


The variable which most clearly suggested itself as a marker for Factor 3 
was that representing the proportion of men to women in the population. 
Although this ratio was considerably higher in the early years of Australian 
history and was higher in the first decade covered by our study than in the 
last, its fluctuations suggest quite strongly the dimension of war. The pane 
fell to an all-time low in 1917 and after considerable recovery fell again 
to a conspicuous low in 1945. That this ratio should suggest "war" for the 
Australian will not surprise anyone who recalls that Australia's wars have 
all been fought beyond her borders. The Australian contribution to the 
allied cause in both major world wars consisted mainly in the dispatch © 
expeditionary forces to Europe, Africa, and the South West Pacific. This 
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wholesale exportation of men is naturally reflected in a reduction of the pro- 
portion of men to women. On the hypothesis, therefore, that war is one 
dimension of culture change, this axis was shifted slightly to give maximum 
loading to Variable 25. The hypothesis seems well borne out by the pattern 
of loadings this position achieves. Factor 3 is characterized by decreased 
activity in migration, rising prices, activation and extension of railroads, 


FACTOR 3 
War STRESS 
Variable 

No. Loading Description 
25 —.71 Fewer men to every 100 women іп population. 
23 —.60 Small number of arrivals (immigration). 
44 50 High wholesale price index. 
24 —.46 Small number of departures (emigration). 
27 40 Many miles of railroad in operation. 
42 —.39 Fewer suicides. 
40 .38 Large number of deaths from alcoholism. 
33 —.36 Fewer convictions for drunkenness. 


fewer suicides, an increased number of deaths from alcoholism, but fewer 
convictions for drunkenness, which may reflect a somewhat relaxed attitude 
toward licence during war time in addition to the obvious fact that, with 
many men out of the country, civilian convictions for drunkenness would 
probably be fewer. Probably one of the most significant relations here is 
that of fewer suicides. Cavan (6) comments that it has generally been 
noted that during any war period the suicide rate tends to be low. Her 
data indicate clearly the decreased rate during war years for certain of the 
United States during the Civil War and for England, France, and Germany 
during the period of World War 1, Durkheim (7) confirms this finding 
with the statement that great national wars have the same effect as political 
disturbances, ie., to decrease the number of suicides. In view of the connec- 
tion often made between alcoholism and suicide one might expect that deaths 
from alcohol would also be fewer in time of war. Cattell, in fact, reports 
just such a finding in his British data, though suicide rate is surprisingly 
absent from his cluster. In the case of the Australian figures, however, there 
is, superimposed upon the generally decreasing trend for alcohol deaths, a 
distinctly noticeable rise in time of war. This figure, in fact, reaches an all- 
time high in 1916 and the years 1914 through 1918 are consistently remark- 
ably high. Though the rate for 1939-1945 is only about 35 per cent of that 
for 1914-18, it is nevertheless more than 50 per cent higher than for the 


decade 1930-39. 
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Factor 4: Urban Slum Conditions 


After location of the reference vectors for Factors 1, 2, and 3 above, a plot 
was made of the distribution of variables on Axes 4 and 5 as they then stood. 
This plot revealed a sizeable cluster of variables which could be brought into 
the hyperplane of one factor if one axis were passed through their centroid. 
Reference Vector 4 was therefore rotated to pass through the centroid of 


FACTOR 4 
URBAN SLUM CONDITIONS 
Variable 

No. Loading Description 
26 —49 Small number of passenger journeys on railroads. 
41 Al Many deaths from syphilis. 
30 36 Many students per teacher in state schools. 
27 —.35 Short length of railroad in operation. 
23 —.32 Few arrivals (immigration). 
21 —31 Few persons employed in rural occupations. 
24 —.31 Few departures (emigration). 
44 —31 Low wholesale price index. 
5 —.28 Low infantile mortality. 
36 .27 High level strength of police forces. 
42 —.25 Few suicides. 
12 —.25 Few patents applied for. 
16 25 High Commonwealth Defence expenditure. 
37 22 Many deaths from heart disease. 
3 —.22 Few births. 
38 —21 Few deaths from tuberculosis. 


the variables: employment in rural occupations, immigration, emigration, con- 
sumption of intoxicants, strength of police force, deaths from heart disease, 
and deaths from tuberculosis. While the technique of Reyburn and Taylor 
is used for this rotation, its rationale departs from theirs in that this cluster 
is not chosen because its social-psychological significance or meaning is under- 
stood. In fact, this rotation produces a factor which is difficult to interpret 
at all. As it stands it probably suggests most strongly the factor which Cat- 
tell identified as “slum morale” in his British data. With that factor 1t 
shares high frequency of deaths from syphilis. Reduction of railroad travel, 
crowding in public schools, a greater strength of police forces, less activity 1" 
migration and less creative activity (as suggested by fewer patents applied 
for) are all consistent with this interpretation. Durkheim’s thesis (7) would 
also argue for the significance of fewer suicides under these conditions. On 


à c ; : e 
the other hand, low infantile mortality and a low tuberculosis death e 
are not consistent with the simple interpretation “ -— 


slum conditions." pud 
Staetter (quoted in 5) at least, in his factor-analy nem 


tic study of American С 
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finds high infantile mortality characteristic of slum conditions. However, if 
one can add a notion of urbanization here, many variables seem to fall into 
place. It is true that many hypothetical indices of urbanism do not appear, 
but fewer persons in rural occupations and more deaths from heart disease 
are consistent with such a suggestion. And in this case the reduced figures 
for gross infantile mortality and deaths from tuberculosis can be understood 
in terms of the greater availability of expert medical care. 


5. Factor 5: Expansive Ease of Living 


As indicated earlier this final vector cannot be independently located. In 
fact, as suggested above the final positions for Vectors 4 and 5 were deter- 
mined in such a way as to permit interpretation of each. Factor 5 can, per- 


FACTOR 5 
EXPANSIVE EASE ОЕ LIVING 


Variable 


No. Loadings Description 
3 65 Large number of births registered. 
11 49 Many illegitimate births registered. 
12 54+ Many patent applications lodged. 
44 Al High wholesale price index. 
17 37 Large number of divorces. 
41 —.33 Few deaths from syphilis. " : 
29 +32 High state expenditure on technical education. 
16 31 High Commonwealth defence expenditure. 
8 29 Many members of trade unions. 
35 28 Many convictions for drunkenness. 
28 .25 High state expenditure on education (science and art). 
35 +22 High excise revenue from tobacco and cigarets. 
31 20 Many students at universities. 


haps, best be characterized as "Expensive Ease of Living" and identified, in 
spirit, with Cattell's factor of this name (3). It represents periods in 
which there are many births, both in and out of wedlock, many divorces 
technical creativity, educational expansion at all levels, economic бал 
(as indicated by growing membership of trade unions, by high defence ex- 
penditure, by rising prices, and by high income from excise taxes on tobacco). 
There is no actual overlap in variables involved between our factor and 
Cattell’s factor of this name. However, Cattell has himself (5) since pre- 
ferred to regard his factor as primarily that of war stress. His title how- 
ever, seems to fit our data very well and our findings suggest that this dicen 
sion is independent of actual war stress though trend curves (Figure 1) do 
reveal a time relation. For Australia, “expansive ease of living" crests just 
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prior to World War I, dips markedly in those war years, rises again and 
remains relatively high until the depression years; it then starts upon a re- 
markable upward surge when the crucial years of World War 2 have been 
passed, i.e., in 1943. 


D. Discussion 


Though this represents the third of a series of p-technique studies of 
national culture pattern, it is still too early to attempt any final interpretar 
tion or serious hypothesis formation concerning the nature of the individual 
factors. The two Cattell studies do not entirely confirm one another тшп 
each casts light on the interpretation of the other. Much the same may e 
said for this study. But it can be asserted that, in view of the differences 
between Australia and its two “adult” relatives, the degree of confirmation 
of Cattell's work is both striking and encouraging. Once again there appear 
to be about five definable dimensions of culture change. Again the trend 
curves for these factors (Figure 1) reveal the independent life and fone 
ment of each factor. For reasons Cattell has discussed (3, 5) this, in itself, 
should be reassuring to those who have misgivings about the reality of func- 


; ВАА : ; T si iiv io- 
tional unities which -technique seems to indicate in historical and soc 
logical data. 


These trend curves have been produced in the following manner. For 
each factor consideration has been given only to the four variables with the 
highest factor loadings, omitting those which, 
produce spurious correlations. 
loading, 


by overlapping factors, would 
Without any attempt at weighting for factor 


standard scores on these four variables have been added for each 
yearly period. The resulting total scores h 


e 
ave been represented on th 
abscissa in Figure 1. The curves are thus 


compounded as follows: 


Factor 1: Variables 32, 36, 39, 43. 
Factor 2: Variables 9, 33, 34, 42. 
Factor 3: Variables 23, 24, 25, 44. 
Factor 4: Variables 26, 27, 30, 41. 
Factor 5: Variables 385 11, 12; 17. 


From these curves a number of interesting observations may be mad "i 
Some of these may be indicated here, (a) There is a noticeable no 
of growth by both war and depression. (b) The depression curve a 
the very different economic character of Australia’s two major wars. ke 
the years 1914-19 “depression” increased, while between 1939 and 1945 ‘af 
prevailing “Боот” received only minor set-backs, (c) There was no u 
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return to pre-war conditions after World War I. The Australian culture 
pattern remains permanently in a state of some stress as a result of war. 


t 
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FIGURE 1 


TREND CURVES or FACTORS 


E. SUMMARY 


1. A factorization by -technique of 40 socio-economic variables, meas- 
ured annually for Australia from 1906-1946, has yielded five independent 
factors. 

2. These factors may be characterized as: (1) growth, (2) depression, 
(3) war, (4) urban slum conditions, and (5) expansive ease of living. 
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3. Relations between these factors and those found in earlier similar 
studies for Great Britain and the U. S. A. have been discussed. In many 
respects these three studies are found to confirm and to elucidate one another. 
There also exist quite significant differences. In some cases this has seemed 
to be a matter of emphasis. But there are whole factors to be found in 
one series and not in another. This is to be expected in view of the fact 
that each country stands at a different phase in some kind of development 
curve. 

4. Estimates made annually for the five factors are plotted over the 40- 
year period, showing that each factor behaves as a distinct functional unity. 
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PERCEPTUAL STEREOTYPES ABOUT LIFE ADJUSTMENTS* ! 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Jacos TuckMANT AND IRVING LorcE 


A. THE PROBLEM 


When individuals are asked to rank the age periods in life in terms of 
satisfaction, their own life age can, to a degree, color their interpretation. 
For instance, for a young child, “happiness” may mean freedom to see tele- 
vision; for a young matron, it may be getting her daughter ready to attend 
her first dance; for a responsible adult, it may be signing a contract for his 
own home. One of the ways to get some notion of how different age groups 
regard “happiness” or any other aspect of life adjustment would be to ask 
them the reasons associated with their thinking about the particular aspect. 


B. METHOD 


The method is, essentially, asking people to take an aspect of life adjust- 
ment without any further definition and to rank it in terms of favorableness 


with respect to age periods in the life span. The form below indicates the 


general procedure: 
HAPPINESS 


Directions: People are happier at certain times of their lives than at 
others. After that period in life when you think people are most happy, 
write the number 1; after the period which takes second place in this 
respect, write the number 2; until finally you write the number $ after 
that period when you think people are least happy- 

up to 12 years 

13-19 years 
20-29 years 
30-39 years 
40-49 years 
50-59 years 
60-69 years ........ 
70 years and over 


Please state the reason for your first choice. 
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For this particular study, just three aspects of life adjustment were used. 
The individuals who were involved were 123 students (71 men and 52 
women, average age 32, standard deviation 8) in a graduate course on the 
psychology of the adult. Each of these 123 students ranked age periods of 


the life span from most favorable to least favorable for "happiness," and then 
for "freedom from worry," and "ambition." 


C. Resutrs 


The average rank for each age period for each of the three aspects showed 
no significant sex differences. The coefficient of concordance, //?, used to 
get an estimate of the amount of agreement among the students who judged 
each aspect, was .51 for “happiness,” .38 for “freedom from worry,” and .84 
for "ambition." All are significantly different from zero. Although the 
consistency in the rank ordering of the age periods is greater for "ambition 


than for "happiness" and "freedom from worry," all students tended to rank 
these periods in a consistent way. 


TABLE 1 
Tue Per CENT SELECTING EACH AcE Periop As Mosr FAVORABLE AND LEAST 
FAVORABLE: For Happiness, FREEDOM FROM WoRRY, AND 
AMBITION FOR 123 GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Per cent selecting each age period as 
most favorable and least favorable 


E EN 
FE : He 
55 2 = og 
Е ES 2 o e е е е e 5629 ec 
a E в, T D к t ч S 5 © 
КЕ © 8 б $ E: з g gs Ой 
Happiness Most 20 3 36 26 n 2 0 2 51 
Least 5 7 5 0 1 5 4 74 
Freedom Most 81 3 5 6 2 1 0 s d 
from Least 0 12 9 6 9 6 12 46 
worry 
Ambition Most 21 59 16 4 0 0 1 2i 
Least 3 0 0 0 0 0 97 — 


2A large W indicates a high degree of agreement, while a small W indicates 4 
low degree of agreement, For a large number of judges as in this study (л = 123), 
W is approximately equivalent to the average intercorrelation among the judges: 

7 ws 
The average intercorrelation among judges (и) 1 


i er 
, where m is the numb 


т —1 
of judges and Hf’ is the coefficient of Concordance, A j increase? 
: Е З the number of judges incr ж 
the average intercorrelation approaches Jp. 1 d Theory 
of Statistics, Vol. I, p. 411. * Kendall, M. G, The Advance 
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The proportion of graduate students putting each age period as either the 
most favorable or least favorable for each of the three aspects is reported in 
Table 1. For “happiness,” early childhood (up to 12 years), adolescence 
(13-19 years), the 20's and 30's are regarded as the most favorable periods; 
for "freedom from worry," early childhood again is regarded as most favor- 
able; and for "ambition," adolescence, the 20's and 30's are regarded as 
most favorable. In sharp contrast, the 70 years and over are the least 
favorable for "happiness," for "freedom from worry," and for "ambition." 
"These graduate students tend to perceive the earlier years as favorable for 
desirable aspects and later life as unfavorable. 

lt must be recognized that we had evidence, not only about ranks, but 
reasons for selecting age periods as most favorable for the three aspects of 


life adjustment. For "happiness," the reasons were broadly classified into 
the following categories: 

No responsibilities, e.g., “Have not yet had to look out very much for 
self, Few conflicts." "Children have fewer cares and responsibilities." 
“Limited realization of any type problem—financial or physical" “Age 
of innocences.” “Carefree.” “АП major wants are taken care of.” 

Self-realization, e.g., “At that age group most persons have formulated 
a fairly workable personal way of life—are looking forward to mar- 
riage or careers and have the most confidence in themselves and in 
the future." "Establishment of a new way of life.” “At this time the 
person has gotten his independence.” ‘Seems to be the age of greatest 
capacities and new feelings of freedom.” “There is much happiness in 
struggling with a problem and at last overcoming it." “Age of abundant 
energy and curiosity.” “Feel ready to face life—the opportunities ahead 
seem unlimited.” 

Fulfillment, e.g., “Secure financially, well physically, able to enjoy chil- 
dren.” “These are the years of fulfillment when you begin to see 
your way clearly to what lies ahead, job decisions have been made, and 
you are engaged in doing the work you want to do. Adjustments have 
been made to mates and you can look forward with more calm and inner 
happiness.” "Height of personal achievement and height of personal 
satisfaction." "Prime of life," 

Personal experience, e.g, “I was happiest myself in college so my 
choice is based on that fact alone.” “The choice I made is based purely 
on my own personal experience. It is during this decade that I have 
made the best adjustment to life in general from the point of view of 
activity, both vocational and avocational, and social." 

Other, e.g., “Problems of adolescence and childhood are past. 
are happier in reviewing past experiences," 

Don't know or omit, 


” “People 


'The reasons given for selecting early childhood as the happiest period are 
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oriented around the perception of no responsibility. The — 
selecting adolescence are more concerned with self-realization. The i 
for those selecting the 20's favor the notions of fulfillment, of self-realizatio B 
and of personal experience; those selecting the 30's and 40's are very os 
like those selecting the 20's but do shift toward increased emphasis on fu 
fillment. . — 
In general, those selecting an age period other than their own as happies 
tend to regard periods already passed as more happy than those yet to come. 
The older the Person, the greater the regard for life already passed. Rai 
respondents in their 20's, the proportion selecting their own current age - 
happiest was 51 per cent; for those in their 30's, 39 per cent; and for those 
in their 40's and over, 9 per cent. For respondents in their 20's, the propor 
tion selecting age periods earlier than their own current age as happiest wes 
20 per cent; for those in their 30's, 44 per cent; and for those in their +0 
and over, 87 per cent. For those in their 20's, the proportion selecting age, 
periods later than their own as happiest was 29 per cent; for those in their 
30's, 17 per cent; and for those in their 40's 
Fulfillment, personal experience, and self- 
by those selecting their own age as h 
later than the current age may sign 
selecting ages earlier than their 
the concept of no responsibility, 
is yet to be express reasons indica 
and achievement. For them, set 
Morgan (2) and Landis (1) e 
people in the sixties and beyond f 


and over, 4 per cent. 
realization are given as reasons 
appiest, The choice of ages earlier or 
al dissatisfaction with the present. Those 
own give reasons almost entirely around 
Those who anticipate the happiest period 
tive primarily of the hopes of fulfillment 
goals, while not yet reached, may yet be. 
ach have shown that the reasons given by 
or ages selected as happiest are similar to 
those in this study. Landis reports the usual reason for selecting childhood 
(5 to 15 years) as “I had no Tesponsibilities or worries and more fun then"; 
Morgan reports reasons emphasizing gaiety, pleasure, and freedom from 
responsibility for selecting early childhood or youth (15 to 25 years). Lan- 
dis reports that most respondents selecting young adulthood (25 to 45 years) 
as the happiest period mentioned family and married life and, to a lesser €x- 
tent, good health and financial security. While Morgan does not report 
reasons for selecting young adulthood as the happiest period, she indicates 
that half mentioned family and personal relationships. 

For “freedom from worry,” the reasons given for the age period selected 
as most favorable were broadly classified into the following categories: 


аге usuall 
do actual 


Protection, eg, “Worries y unimportant, basically being 
taken care of by parents who 


Worrying.” “An age of little or 
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no responsibilities." “Children don't worry." "Less expected of him." 

“All decisions are made for him.” “No financial or political worries." 
Personal experience, e.g, “I can speak only for myself. I have at- 

tained financial security. I understand things that bothered me as a 


child.” 

Security, e.g., “This is for most people the period of most security in 
that they have acquired some place in society and are still working to- 
ward higher goals." *Financial situation usually begins to improve." 

Other, e.g, “Confidence of youth and maturity of adult" “So full 


of optimism, that one hasn't the time to worry." “Society imposes 
worry." 
Omit. 
'The ranks for "freedom from worry" suggest that the respondents cur- 
rently are burdened with worries, Eight out of every 10 respondents give 
early childhood as the period most free. from worry ; less than five per cent 
consider their own age period most free from worry. As a matter of fact, 


the rank orders indicate that each successive age period is perceived as bring- 
given for early childhood as the 


indicate that the respondents see 
protected from worry. It is this 


ing more and more worries. 'The reasons 
period of greatest freedom from worry 
this period as one in which the child is 
same reason that three respondents give for selecting the 70's and over as 
the period most free from worry. For the very few respondents selecting 
the 20's, 30's, and 40's as most free from worry, the reasons relate primarily 


to security and personal experience. 
For "ambition," the reasons given for selecting 
favorable were broadly classified into the following categories : 


e.g, “Making long-range plans.” “Aware 
fident of one’s own abilities." “School 
days have usually been completed and person is on his way to some- 
thing or other, motivation to do well is strongest in terms of desire 
for status, prestige and gains.” “By this age the individual has time 
enough to discover potentialities and possible means of developing them.” 
“One is fresh out of school and has the feeling that he can conquer the 


any age period as most 


Planning and preparation, 
of many opportunities and con 


world.” 

Establishment, e.g., “I think after 30 people have taken on responsi- 
bility of family and become very ambitious to further themselves and 
their family. They are ripe for advancement in their jobs and are mak- 
ing the most of their opportunities." “This is the time most people are 
establishing homes and families." 

Achievement, e.g, "They are at their greatest mental and physical 
height" “At this stage people have acquired the training and experi- 
ence.” “At this age a person is at the height of his career.” 


> gant 
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Personal experience, e.g, “I hay 
than ever before but I do not feel 
Unrealistic, eg. “Imaginative a 


e felt more ambitious in this decade 
that it will increase.” 


mbition, outside creative work, must 
necessarily be a delusion in our culture, There is ‘no place to go.’ 
Hence, it is Ereatest when illusions are most numerous and decreases 
as they decrease," "Ambition, I believe, is related to experience. The 
longer the life experience, the Ereater recognition of the realities of 
life and the narrowing of ambition," “Still dreaming—not realistic.” 


“Still filled with ideas and ideals,” "Really a false ambition.” 
Other. 


Can’t answer or omit, 


Period of greatest ambition 
at ambitions are deemed to be 
Ware of his limitations. 
ned more with Preparation and 
ecting the 30’s give less emphasis 


emphasis on getting established. 
The very small number selecting the 40's give less emphasis 


are oriented negatively: th 
attributable to the fact tha i i 
Those selecting the 20% gi 


planning, and getting established, Those sel 


“ambition,” 
For re- 
g their own current age as 
nt; for those in their 30's, 15 
rer, 5 per cent, 

ds earlier than th 


80 per cent; 
For those in their 20's, 


ady passed th 
the proportion selectin 
“ambition” Was 63 per ce 
Per cent; and for those in their 40% and oy 
their 20's, the ting age Perio 
24 per cent; for those in their 30's, 
40's and Over, 95 per cent, 


For those in 
cir own was 
and for those in their 
the Proportion selecting 


own was 14 per cent; for those in their 30's, 
Per cent; and for those in their 40's and over, none, 
by those Considering them 


The reasons given 
tious period seem con- 
‚ and getting established, suggesting 
The reasons given by those consider- 
i ears to be in the future also are concerned with 
Preparation and Plannin, 


E, and with getting established, 
have not yet established th 


emselves but do hope to 


Ive the most ambitious years behind them, give 


olds indicate that the earlier 
ality, implying lack 
think Primarily of 
k; the 40-year-olds 
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and over are concerned with preparation and planning, getting established, 
unrealistic outlook, personal experience, and achievement. Respondents who 
consider the most ambitious years already passed are not more realistic in 
their outlook now, or better established; rather they seem to be aware of 
unachieved goals. These very students currently are taking professional 
training, indicating that they perceive needs for additional training to realize 
their vocational goals. 
D. ConcLusion 


Graduate students do differ in their perception of “happiness,” "freedom 
from worry," and "ambition." Much of the shifting in the perception of 
the importance of such aspects at different age periods appears contingent upon 
age and life experiences and the acceptance of the cultural expectations of 
age-róle behavior. Early childhood is regarded as a period where the family 
assumes the protective róle, freeing the child from responsibility. Despite 
the fact that these were graduate students in psychology, they do not stress 
adequately the more positive aspects of childhood growth and development 
With its opportunities for creativity and discovery and with the increasing 
Scope for sheer enjoyment. ‘They tend to regard adolescence as the time 
of Hope and aspiration yet untested by reality. The 20's are perceived as the 
time when self-realization, preparation and planning for the future, becom- 
ing established in job and in their homes, are most important. The 30's 
and 40's are considered periods of achievement and fulfillment. 

The small proportion selecting periods beyond the 40's as most favorable, 
as well as the ever increasing disfavor for such periods, shows the readiness 
to accept the stereotype that the later years are times of diminished happiness, 
diminished ambition, and augmented worries. ‘These negative judgments 
by sophisticated, educated adults shows the need for dissemination of the gen- 
eralization that age, in and of itself, is not the determinant of happiness, 
Productivity, and security. 
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TIME PERSPECTIVE AND THE INITIATION OF 
COOPERATION* 
Department of Psychology, Institute for Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research and 
Training, Michael Reese Hospital 


PHILIP LICHTENBERG! 


А. [INTRODUCTION 


Since Frank’s (5) introduction of the term time perspective to define that 
process which brings the psychological future and past to bear upon the pres- 
ent situation, many experimenters have noticed how time perspective touches 
upon meanings assigned to the world, moods, and the actions that people 
perform. This report deals with an experiment that applies considerations 
about time perspective to the area of the initiation of coöperation. 

The importance of time perspective in defining the meaning of a current 
situation has been shown by Lewin (6). Although ordinarily an individual 
resists unpleasant experiences, when he is a “subject” in an experiment, that 
is, when the present disagreeable action is divorced from the future, 
forms the required actions without hesitation. 
refers to the differing conceptions of Zionist and non-Zionist Jews when Hit- 
ler first came to power, relating these conceptions to different time perspec- 
tives. Bettelheim (1) discusses the behav 
with respect to their loss of the feeling 
serves the manner in which their v 
In all of these instances it appears that the meaning 
reflects the fact that the situation is perceived in tern 
percepts, in these cases the present and the future. 

Similarly, mood is also dependent upon time perspective, 
shows the unhappiness resulting from the inability to plan for the future in 
children of the depression days. Farber (4) and Lewin (6) relate suffer- 
ing in prisoners to time perspective. Lippitt (8) connects leadership modes 


he per- 
In the same article, Lewin 


ior of concentration camp prisoners 
for the sequence of time. He ob- 
iew of time is manifested in their behavior, 


of the particular event 
ns of at least two time 


Elderton (3 ) 
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with time perspectives and through this to morale. In terms of time per- 
spective Lewin (7) conceptualizes ho 
similarity between reality and 
future." The degree of hope reflects the degree of perceived congruence 


between two futures, the anticipated and the wished-fo 
be interpreted as asse 


the perceived probabi 
A review of The Invasion from Mars (2) 


ne period, the time available, but left 
ation of time perspective, the 


examined by previous researchers time perspec- 
In the present context, 


Can be found. In the following section we attempt 


should determine the ch 

Estimated Probability of Success can depend upon two time orientations— 
the perceived time available to carry out the activities necessary to ap the 
goal and the perceived time needed for these activities The sl orientations 
may be expressed in the form of a ratio: Perceived time available (PTA)/ 
perceived time needed (PTN ). Although actual success in reaching a 
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goal depends upon many factors, considering time alone it is clear that the 
probability can be 1 or 0. A time Perspective ratio of greater than 1 gives 
a probability of 1; a ratio of less than 1 a Probability of 0. That is, if a 
person has as much time available as he needs to reach a go 


al, his probability 
of success is 1; if he has less time than he needs, 


his probability is 0. 

A further consideration, however, reveals other Probabilities possible than 
1 or 0. A person does not simply perceive that a certain amount of time, ty, 
is available. He perceives rather that it is most probable that ti will be 
available. Since the judgment of PTA and PTN cannot be absolute, the 
components of the ratio have their own probabilities of corresponding to the 
true state of affairs. The probability that a greater or lesser amount of 
time (t, 6... tn) will be available is, to him, less than the probability that 
ti itself will be available; and, as a rule, the more deviant a given time is 
from tı, the lower is the subjective probability that that time will be avail- 
able. Something may happen to modify the apparently available time, ty, 
and the possibilities have some subjective probability attached to them. Simi- 
larly, the person may be aware that his appraisal is subject to error, and the 
likelihood that such error is actually operative is also invested with some sub- 
jective probability. 

In other words, TA should be understood not merely to refer to “time avail- 
able,” but rather to “time most probably available.” But exactly similar con- 
siderations apply to TN, so that the latter should not be understood to mean 
simply “time needed," but rather “time most probably needed.” The ratio 
PT4/PTN, therefore, cannot be interpreted as referring simply to the 
“probability of success,” but rather as "a more or less probable probability 
of success.” ‘Thus PTA/PTN equal to or greater than 1 does not mean 
certainty of success, but rather that success is most probably certain, 

It follows that, considering only the effects of Perceived time, the subjec- 
tive probability of success is a function of two factors: (a) the degree to 
which the ratio PTA/PTN approaches or exceeds 1, and (5) the degree to 
which one feels that the components and hence the value of PTA/PTN is 
correct. It also follows, however, that for all cases in which PTA/PTN 
is equal to or greater than 1, other things being equal (e.g., confidence in 
one's ability to appraise the time relationships involved, confidence that the 
relevant information is available and confidence that no unf 
gencies will develop), the greater the excess of PTA over P 
is one's assurance of the certainty of success, Conversely, 


; again other things being e 


Oreseen contin- 
TN, the greater 
for all cases in 
qual, the greater 
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А -— at failure 15 
the excess of PTN over PTA, the greater is one's assurance that 
certain. 


*antive TAÍOS 

We may illustrate the above discussion by comparing two — Pe 

one of 1.1 and one of 1.5. Both ratios lead to a probability of 1. e es ot 

unforeseen delay in carrying out the activities will make the пасце 

the ratio, TN, larger and the ratio as a whole smaller. Obviously, Be Aled 
is more likely to change to 0 the chances of success for the already та 


TM 
à S $ or the firs 
ratio than for the larger one. The chances of succeeding under 
condition are more like 


v ren- 
ly to reach 0 than in the second condition. pon 
eral, the likelihood that the time perspective ratio (PTA/PTN) can 
-all estimate of probability of success. 


Cim х respect» 
If non-coóperative and coóperative paths were equal in all other 


— — rhile the 
and the non-codperative path had a time perspective ratio of 1.1 w 
cooperative path had ar 


> 55s cess for the 
atio of 1.5, the total probability of success 
former would be smaller 


À :ndividuals 
than that for the latter. Assuming that pere 
choose paths most likely 


0 affects the over 


axnect: the i 
to lead to success, we would expect 


Simi- 
» ive path. 

+ A и А ative ра 
confronted with the above alternatives to choose the coüper th with the mor 
larly, if the alternatives Were two coóperative paths, that pa 

favor: 


an 
a E : 2 “Trew of success 
able time perspective will have the higher probability o 

will more likely be chosen, 


Our hypothesis may be s 
with different PTA/PTN 
ness, the path with the larg 


aths 
tated in the following way: Beisreen ont 
ratios having identical probabilities © 
er ratio is most likely to be nie 
The first test of this hypothesis for coóüperative and REDE 
is made by manipulating the time needed to perform activities e Ё 
reach a goal for a codperative path simultaneously holding мара "N int? 
needed for the individual path. In this study we divide the tot pe 


о 

и out 

yb p . se Га arrying 

TN for the initiation of the activities and TN for the с rking alone Ж 
TE Rone ч is wo 

activities, € to initiate action when one is W n 


ted O7 
People to meet, get organized, and yy changing 
the initiation TN for coöperation there Ls way ? 
ratios. This seems to be the most Lap 5. 
Probabilities of success of the alternative A b 
ay of testing the hypothesis is requiring à E s 
two codperative paths, Coóperative paths were selected in whic se e йт 
ing out TNs could be modified by changing the skills of а sien of i 
Varying these TNs permits the alteration of the relative probabili 
two modes of coöperation and the testing of our hypothesis. 


5 
tive path 


o 
cessary t 
e time 


It takes no tim 
time is required for two 
task. We thus vary 
these time perspective 
Shanging the telative 

The second w 
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C. THe EXPERIMENT 
1. The Task 


To get Ss personally involved, we use a situation that is both game-like 
and reality oriented. ‘Taking a cue from current national and international 
preoccupations we tell § that he is a spy who must steal a document within 
a specified short period of time. (The effectiveness of the procedure was 
attested to by several Ss who asked whether the work had been done for the 
benefit of the F.B.I.) 8 is told that the document is in two parts, each 
part being inside of a nest of two boxes. On each of the four boxes that 
comprise the two nests is a combination lock. The instructions (combina- 
tions) for opening these locks are in specified places in a room, but S is not 
told which instruction applies to which lock. Two of the instructions are 
in the open, but two of them are in other boxes on which there are padlocks. 
$ is given two sets of three keys each, one key on each set being appropriate 
to one of the padlocks, but again, § does not know which key is the proper 
one. 

S is to choose one of three modes of action for applying the instructions to 
the combination locks. ‘Two modes involve coöperation and one mode in- 
volves working alone. The first mode of action, a coóperative path (C3), 
makes 8 or his helper responsible for reading off the combination instruc- 
tions to the other person who tries them on the locks. ‘The two róles are 
thus instruction seeking-reading and application of instructions to the locks. 
Instructions must be read in order: Instruction 4 is first; Instruction B, 
which is in a box protected by a padlock, next; Instruction C, also pad- 
locked, third; and then Instruction D is last. Instructions that are success- 
ful are dropped, the others must be reused in the original order. The sec- 
ond mode of action, also a coóperative path (Cs), makes S responsible for 
one nest of boxes and his confederate for the other. S is instructed to start 
with Instruction 4, go to B after memorizing and trying Æ, then to C, etc.; 
the confederate is to be told to start with Instruction D, go to C, etc., until 
all the locks are opened. Either of the two may skip any combination in- 
struction that has been applied successfully. The third path is the individual 
path (J). S is to learn Instruction 4, apply it from memory to one or 
both available combination locks, then learn B, try it, and so on until all of 
the locks are opened. In no case is writing allowed and in no case is S, or 
his confederate in Cı and Cz, permitted to carry the instructions away from 
their positions, that is, over to the combination locks. In this way the situa- 
tion was made conveniently longer and more difficult. 
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At the outset $ is given a folder that contains a diagram of the room en 
which all relevant factors are clearly marked. He is also given information 
regarding his possible confederate, a description of the paths, and a complete 
accounting of the average times needed for various steps in the procedure that 
are common to the modes. The latter is included to clarify the times via the 
various paths; that is, S is given much inform 
the various routes to the goal. The time available is seven minutes. ‘The 
modal $ needs somewhat less than six and a halí minutes to complete the 


job. Since those who failed Were stopped at seven minutes, we have no exact 
figures on mean time needed. 


ation relative to the steps along 


2. The Production of the Time Perspectives 


In order to study the effects of the time perspective ratio on choice of path, 
instructions are manipulated so that groups of Ss have different time per- 
spective ratios for codperative paths relative to the individual. 'This is done 
by varying the time needed to initiate coóperation in the following way: $ 
is informed that if he chooses either of the two coüperative modes of action, 
he will have to select one of two potential confederates during the time 
allowed for the task (the time available). He is told that one confederate 
is reliable and one is unreliable and that he can readily and accurately dis- 
tinguish between them by using a list of signs and correct countersigns in his 
folder. For each Sign the confederate answers with a countersign. He 
checks the correctness with his list of countersigns and then continues. $ 
reads through the list twice, once for each confederate. The confederate 
who gives the fewest incorrect countersigns is the reliable one. There are 
four lists one each containing three, five, 10, and 12 Signs. Each S is in- 
formed of the approximate time needed for each sign-countersign reading. 

In addition to this method of varying time needed by which time perspec- 
tive was changed, we increased the time available for some Ss to the point 
where the time Perspective ratio was obviously quite large. This was done 
so that we would have a condition in which factors other than the time per- 
Spective determined the Probability of success. This addition was necessary 
because we could have no other way of being assured that time perspective 
was introduced and actually affected the probability of success in other con- 
ditions. This is called the preference condition. 

The second aim was to vary 
of coóperation in order tha 
tween modes of codperatio: 


the time needed to carry out the two modes 
t we might demonstrate further that choice be- 
n Can depend upon time perspective. In a pilot 
most Ss considered С; to be superior to С» despite 
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the fact that the reverse is true. We felt that it would be possible to re- 
verse the perceived time perspectives by modifying the skills of the reliable 
confederate so that С» would more likely be seen as faster. In the instruc- 
tions some Ss are told that the confederate has a superior memory (“сап 
remember combinations for hours upon one reading”); others are told that 
he has a fair memory (‘‘can remember combinations for one or two applica- 
tions only"). The fair memory skill is more appropriate in С» than in Су. 
Preference trials were also run with the changed instructions. 

Thus, there are five major conditions: (1) Good memory, long time avail- 
able; (2) good memory, time perspective ratios favoring Cı; (3) good 
memory, time perspective ratios favoring I; (4) fair memory, long time 
available; and (5) fair memory, time perspective ratios favoring Co over Cy. 
Each of these conditions had sub-variations. Under both preference condi- 
tions (1 and 4) the Т4 for half the subjects was 6 hours (1a and 4a) and 
for the other half 10 minutes (1b and 4b). Under the good memory co- 


TABLE 1 
NuMBER or SUBJECTS UNDER VARIOUS EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Memory of confederate 


Good Fair 
ЕЕ iE Number of signs 
3 5 10 12 3 5 
Time Available 6 hrs. 8* 8* 
10 min. 7 7 
7 min. 12 12 12 12% 12 12 


* Most of these subjects were erroneously asked only their choice of path. They did 
not give probabilities of success and they did not work through the spy task. 
*"Only eight of these subjects were able to run through the entire task, the rest 
made the choice and bet according to probability of success. 
operation condition (2) and the fair memory condition (5) a list of three 
signs (the TN determinant) was given to half the subjects (2a and 5a) 
and a list of five signs to the other half (2b and 5b). Under the individual- 
favored condition (3) a list of 10 signs was given to half the subjects 
3a) and a list of 12 si 
( ) 1 signs to the other half (3b). Table 1 presents an 
outline of the experimental design. 


3. The Measures Obtained 
Our formulation states that the path with 
success will be chosen for action: 


suc c ; that time per 
Jective probability of success; and that variation 


ated with C; and Cs and changes in skills of pot 


the highest Probability of 
spective can influence sub- 
S in initiation times associ- 
ential confederates influence 
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the time perspective ratios of the paths. Accordingly, we attempt to get 
data that indicates: (a) whether Ss are concerned with time; (5) whether 
the probabilities of success depend on the time perspectives; and (c) whether 
the path with the highest probability of success is chosen. 

A questionnaire, filled out by Ss after they have gone through the task 
situation, includes open-ended questions requesting the reasons for choosing 
the path actually selected and the reasons for not choosing the other paths. 
'The responses have been crudely coded into those that mention time as a 
factor in the choice process and those that mention only factors other than 
time. No attempt has been made to isolate the influence of skill factors upon 
time perspective in this direct method. 

Earlier, after S has been given the verbal instructions and has read all 


of the relevant material, he is asked to announce th 


e path he is going to 
use in tackling the job. 


Immediately following the path decision $ is asked 
to estimate the probabilities of success of the three paths. He is told that 
he is to imagine that he has $300.00 and that he is to bet as much of $100.00 
as he thinks equals his chances of success by each path. This is our 
measure of subjective probability of success. А 
also asked to state which path they will choose now that they have experi- 


ence with the situation. "They are further instructed to bet anew on the 
probabilities of success of the three paths. 


In the questionnaire, Ss are 


D. RrsuLTs AND Discussion 


The first aim was to determine whether or not the instructions created 


time perspectives that were capable of determining path choices. The open- 
ended questions in the questionnaire h 


number of Ss whose answers indicate 
"this was a faster way," "that w 


ave been analyzed with respect to the 
d that time was a major factor (6.65 


as too time-consuming"). Of the 68 8s 
in Conditions 2, 3, and 5, 56 persons (82 per cent) mention time explicitly 


as a crucial element. Of the remaining 12, seven give brief, ambiguous 
answers and only five give reasons that seem on the surface to preclude fune 
as an important component (e.g., “I never trust anyone in a secret mission”) 
These 12 subjects are not excluded from later analysis because it seems 


logical that to a certain extent their reasons might be determined by their 
time perspectives. 


Secondly, we were interested in learning w 
the estimates of probabilities of success. 
cerning time needed to initiate coóperat 
bilities of success for the three p 


hether time perspective affected 
In Table 2, various conditions com” 
ion are contrasted on mean proba- 
aths. As predicted, the mean probabilities 
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of success for C, drops with an increase in time to initiate coöperation, that 
is, from the coóperation-favored condition (2) to the individual-action- 
favored condition (3). The increase in time to initiate coóperation does not 
affect the mean probability of success for Cs, which contradicts the predic- 
tion. Since time to initiate coóperation does not affect the time perspective 
for Г, the lack of any change in mean probability of success for this path 
accords with expectations. We shall examine the reasons for lack of differ- 
ences in the second mode of coóperation in subsequent discussion. 
TABLE 2 


MEAN INITIAL PROBABILITY OF Success FoR EAcH Mope UNDER DIFFERENT 
INITIATION TIME CONDITIONS 


Ы 
Е Hi 
Ev EE ud 
s E og og S 
Зу Bg E С Sg зё E 
= = о 
Ue BS ЕЁ E Zo $e 33 
ss 33 зы Р = > Sr 22 
Os ZAG Zn Eas Ec a's ЕЕ 
1b 7 3 10 min 54.466 45.790 45.150 
2 24 Зог 5 7 тіп. 54.6* RU 40.0 
3 24 10 or 12 7 min. 41.0 40.2 45.2 


"This mean is significantly larger than the mean for the first mode of coóperation 
under Conditions 3 (p = .02); it is also larger than the mean for the second mode 
of coöperation under Condition 2 ($ = .01), and than the mean for individual action 


under Condition 2 ($ = .02). 
There are two considerations with respect to Table 2 that merit dis- 
cussion, As a consequence of greater time available, the time perspective 
ratio under Condition 1b should be larger than those for Conditions 2 and 
3 and it should be reflected in the mean probabilities for success. That 
the difference between the mean probabilities of the two coóperative modes in 
Conditions 1b and 3 is not significant is probably a function of the small 
sample in the former condition. The similarity of the means under Condi- 
tions Ib and 2, however, is another matter. It is clear from other material 
that the figures presented under 1b represent the probability of success that 
is determined by all other experimental factors than 
Whether told that he has six hours or 10 minutes to do th 
of the probability of success is likely to be the same. 


under Condition 2 indicate that this condition is on 


circumstances where time does and does not determ 
the upper limit in which the ratio affects 


time perspective, 
e job S's estimate 
The changes that come 
the borderline between 


ine choice. ]t is near 
probability estimates (i.e. 


Bp " . " * a b E. 
bility of 0 is highly unlikely). The lack of difference between 1b vier 2 
therefore, does not contradict the hypothesis. | 7 
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It was also suggested in our general hypothesis that the skill factor would 
influence the time perspective ratio and, therefore, the relative probabilities 
of success of the two modes of coóperation. In "Table 3, the results concern- 
ing this prediction are presented. 


TABLE 3 Й 
MEAN INITIAL PROBABILITY оғ Success ror EAcH МорЕ Usver DIFFERENT SKILL 
CoNprrioNs 7 
E E H 
E S o Se a 
= Z e oc 3 
= © 
s ip & E з 58 ui G, 
FE 5 Ё ЕЕ ES $e 5 59 
SE БЕ Е ES SE £g £e 33 
оа; Z2 E Za =8 mE aes ZE 
2 24 7 min. 3 or 5 Good 54.6% 38.0% 40.0% 
5 24+ 7 min. 3or 5 Fair 51.5 55.5* 58.9** 
*Mean probability of success larger than mean under good memory (5 — .01). 
**Mean probability of success larger than mean under Eood memory (5 — .01). 


It is clear from this table that the skil] factor definitely affects the proba- 
bility of success for C», but whether this operates through alteration of time 
perspective is unclear. Our expectation was that the skill factor would 
lower the probability of the first mode of coöperation rather than raise the 
second mode or the individual mode, The data do not conform to our 
expectations. Two alternative but not mutually 


exclusive explanations of 
the results suggest themselves, 


Tables 2 and 3 taken in conjunction contain d 


former. "There appears to be some sort of j 
in 8% perception. That is to say, 


rather than absolutely. If $$ were machines, C, would be perceived as be- 


Similarly, if Ss were machines under 
ranked 1, 2, and 3 rather than 1, 2.5, 
here the ranking 1, 2, and 3, but here 
d the individual mode unaccountably 
8s evidently Perceived Cs and J as strik- 
and both as significantly and identically 


To further explore the possibility of interdependence we ran six subjects 
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through a condition similar to Condition 3 with the exception that the sub- 
jects had 15 signs to deal with, i.e., a longer time needed to initiate собрега- 
tion. The two modes of coöperation showed the expected drop in mean proba- 
bility of success (from 41.0 per cent to 37.0 per cent for C, and from 40.2 
per cent to 36.0 per cent for C2), but the individual mode also showed a 
drop in mean probability of success (from 45.2 per cent to 33.0 per cent). 
Although the probabilities for the coóperative modes do not differ significantly 
from those of the preceding condition (No. 3), the probability for J ap- 
proaches significance (P < .10). Also, it may be noted, the three modes 
are equal in mean probability of success under this added condition as in the 
preceding one. This finding also shows the interdependence of the paths 
in the minds of the subjects. 

'The second explanation of the data in Table 3 is concerned with the 
perceived róle of "memory." Although the memory of the confederate 
was introduced to determine the time needed to carry out the activities, it 
may instead define the trustworthiness of the confederates. It is likely that 
when memory is poor, it becomes interdependent with distrust and exag- 
gerates that distrust which is already already present. Although we assure 
each subject that all the information we give them is true, that the reliable con- 
federate is trustworthy, that there are no tricks, etc., most Ss—having some 
knowledge of the usual psychological experiment—are not fully convinced. 
From examination of one questionnaire item, it is clear that good memory 
does not alleviate distrust. Fair memory, however, seems to become inter- 
dependent with distrust in two ways: (a) by characterizing the confederate, 
and (2) by seemingly affecting the probability of success. One weakness in 
the confederate is easily generalized to others. If he has a poor memory, 
he is more likely to be distrusted, almost as if persons with poor memories 
are generally inadequate, although that memory is appropriate for Ca. In 
other words, the memory is seen as a personal feature of the confederate 
around which other characteristics cluster, rather than as a skill that is to 
be considered relative to the skills demanded by the task. 

Thus, with respect to the relationship between mean probability 
and time perspective ratio there are two major results: 
the time needed to initiate coóperation lowers the proba 
the coóperative path and makes the selection of the in 
likely; and (5) the varied skill factor affects the prob; 
the two modes of coöperation, 
perspective. 

To consider a third test of 


of success 
(a) an increase in 
bility of success of 
dividual path more 


abilities of success of 
but it does not do this by influencing time 


the general hypothesis: Do the ex- 
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perimentally introduced time perspectives influence choice of mode? A first 
attempt to answer this question is a comparison of probability of SUCCESS 
and path choice. Of the 86 Ss who give both path choice and probabilities of 
success, 59 choose a path with the highest probability of success, 14 choose 
a path that is tied with another path as the highest probability of success, and 
13 choose a path that has a probability of success lower than one of the re- 
maining two paths. In other words, 85 per cent of the persons choose а 
path that had the highest probability of success, 

We next examined the path choices to see if the increase in time for the 
initiation of coöperation was associated with a decrease in choice of a co- 
operative path. "The results for this are presented in Table +. The results 
are samilar to those found for the mean probabilities of success. Although 
the coóperation-favored condition (2) produces 
same as that of the preference condition tL); 
condition (3) differs from both of the others. 
the borderline character of the second condition. 
coóperation increases, 


a distribution essentially the 
the individual-action-favored 
These results again affirm 
Clearly, as time to initiate 
the choice of a codperative path decreases. 


TABLE 4 
PATH CHOICE AND TIME TO INITIATE CoüPERATION 
Proba- 
Condition Number Number Coóperative Individual bility of | 
number subjects signs choices choices difference 
1 15 3 10 5 таң 
2 24 Зог 5 17 7 0+ 
3 24 10 or 12 11 13 


"The differences between the distri 


h butions of adjacent rows were determined by 
the exact treatment method with a on 


e-tailed probability. 

Finally with respect to time perspective and choice of path we can look 
at the skill conditions. In a different way these results, Table 5, demon- 
strate the ambiguous influence of memory factors upon the experimental 
setting. The change in skill from good memory to fair memory affects the 
Preference choices, that is, vhich time perspective ratios аге 
relatively unimportant, almost as much as it influences the choices under 
the codperation-favored groups. Neither Condition 2, in which the first 
mode is favored by time Perspective, nor Condition 5, in which the second 
mode of coóperation is favored, is significantly different from its prefer- 
ence group (1 and 4 respectively) so that factors other than time perspec- 
tive must be held accountable, These results emphasize the likelihood that 


memory becomes interdependent with the general qualities of the confeder- 
ate in the Ss perception, 


the choices in w 


e 


bh 
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The hypothesis that choice of coóperation decreases as the time to initiate 
coóperation increases is affirmed, but we can neither affirm nor refute the 
hypothesis that memory factors affect the time perspective ratios so that the 
choice of one or another coóperative path is determined. 


TABLE 5 
PATH CHOICE AND Memory DIFFERENCES 
$ i & 
S. 5 z 
эу Өй eo оо 
2 os fo 
22279 & © 
E DAS НЕ БЕ 
ШЕ 255 ES ы v 
EE elc Е +2 БЫ E 
БЕ 5 Se quu gE Еш 
Os РА 2 8 n © RS 
1 10 3 Good 7 3 
05 
+ 5 3 Fair 1 
2 17 3or 5 Good 15 2 
.01 
5 11 Зог 5 Fair + 7. 


"The probability of the differences in distributions was obtained by the exact 
treatment method with a one-tailed probability. 


E. SUMMARY 


Time perspective is conceived to be related to estimated probability of 
success, It is proposed that the relation of two psychological futures, one 
on the real, one on the irreal level, creates a subjective estimate of the proba- 
bility of successfully reaching a future state of affairs affecting an indi- 
vidual's choice behavior. On the assumption that among two or more 
alternative paths to a goal that path would be chosen which possessed the 
highest probability of success, we experimented with the choices between 
coóperation and non-coóperation and between two modes of coöperation. 

The design involved three paths to a goal, two coöperative and one indi- 
vidual. By increasing the time needed to initiate coöperation, we lowered 
the probability of success for the coöperative paths and increased the likeli- 
hood. that the individual path would be chosen. By changing the skills 
associated with the confederate, we manipulated the times needed to carry 
out the activities necessary to reach the goal and thereby reversed the relative 


Superiority of one codperative path over the other. The following major 
results were obtained: ы 


1. An increase in the time needed to ini 
estimated probability of success of the coó 
tion of the individual path more likely. 


tiate coöperation lowered the 
perative paths and made the selec- 
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2. Varying the skill factor affected the estimated probabilities of success 
of the two modes of codperation, but did not do this by means of influencing 
time perspectives. Instead, ascribing poor memory resulted in Ss charac- 
terizing the confederate as generally untrustworthy. 


3. As probabilities of success of alternative paths are estimated the paths 
may be seen interdependently. 
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RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN 
OLD AGE* 


Bethel College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Davip О. MOBERG 


A. THE PROBLEM 


In the United States the church is a major institution which touches the 
lives of a very large proportion of our population. A recent estimate (5, 
p. 251) indicates that 59 per cent of the nation's population were church 
members in 1952. Although that estimate probably errs on the liberal side, 
there are in addition to millions of church members in our nation great 
numbers of others who attend church or who in other ways are influenced 
directly and indirectly by it. 

Great claims have been made as to the salutary influence of the church 
and religion upon the individual's personality and upon society, but rela- 
tively little research has been done to determine objectively the presence 
and nature or the absence of this influence. There is a great need, for the 
benefit of churches and their leaders as well as psychologists and other 
behavioral and social scientists, to study the effects of the churches’ programs 
and activities upon the individuals who participate in them. Recognizing 
this need, Pollak (10, p. 161) has encouraged research in this field stating 
that the impact of religious living upon the adjustment problems of old age 
has almost completely escaped the attention of psychologists, anthropologists, 
and sociologists. Since phenomena associated with old age have always 
aroused the anxiety of man and thus created a special need for reassurance 


‚ and comfort which have throughout the ages come from religion, this neglect 


is surprising. Pollak therefore sees the need for considerable research re- 
garding the adjustment value of religious experience in old age. 

One would reasonably expect if there is any relationship between religious 
activities and personal adjustment of the individual, that relationship should 
be most evident after prolonged operation of the religious influences. There 
is probably no better period of life, therefore, in which to study the influence of 
religion on personal adjustment than the later years, the period of old age. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on August 14, 1954. 
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B. Previous STUDIES 


Incidental to other findings, several studies dealing with the personal 
adjustment of the aged have indicated that certain religious activities are 
related to good personal adjustment in old age. Affiliation with a church 
was found associated with good personal adjustment in old age by J. H. 
Britton (1), Cavan and associates (4), and Schmidt (12). Church attend- 
ance was found positively related to personal adjustment in old age by J. O- 
Britton (2), Landis (6), Pan (9), Pressey and Simcoe (11), Schmidt (12), 
and Shanas (13); and listening to radio church services was foun! to be 
associated with good personal adjustment by Schmidt (12) and Shanas (13). 
Thus there is considerable fragmentary evidence that religious activities may 
be related to good personal adjustment in old age, but to the knowledge of 


the writer no previous studies have been made specifically to study and to test 
that relationship, ч 


C. PROCEDURE anp RESULTS 


1. Source of Data 

The study reported herein is part of a la 
winter, spring, and summer of 1951, 

of this study were aged 65 years or o 

in seven institutions in the Minnea; 


of which are homes for the aged and two of which are public institutions 
that provide for others in addition to the aged. Al] but two of the 219 sub- 
jects completed the questionnaire used in the study with the assistance of an 


interviewer. A major section of the questionnaire was the Burgess-Cavan- 
Havighurst Attitudes Inventory (3) which was adopted as the best instru- 


ment constructed to date for the measurement of personal adjustment с 
old age, for its reliability and validity have been fairly well establishe 
(4, pp. 121-136). 


Tger study (7) made during the 
The 219 persons who are the subjects 


PEA А indi- 

and present overt religious experiences 1n я 
н s ; а 
questionnaire, each of the 219 subjects W и 
валаа sete н ^ $5 
religious activities score.” It was possible for this score to V4 


C --- em 
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1. Church membership: Now a member—2; A member in the 
past only—1; Never a member or information withheld—o0. 

2. Present attendance at religious services: Once or more a week—2; 
Less than once a week—1; Never—0. 

3. Present attendance at religious services compared to attendance 
when about age 55: More often now because of more interest—2; Same 
now, less often now because of physical inability or cannot afford it 
or church is too far away, more often now because of convenience or 
just because there is more time for it—1; Less often now because of 
a lack of interest or similar responses—0. 

4. Attendance at religious services when about 12 years of age: 
Once or more а week—2; Less than once a week—1; Never—0. 

5. Positions and offices held in the church: Still holds at least one 
position—3; Held positions in the past but none now—2; Held only 
such minor positions in the past as choir member, janitor, waiter on 
tables, etc.—1; Never held any positions—0. 

6. Present frequency of listening to church services or religious pro- 
grams over the radio: Once or more a week—2; Less than once a 
week—1; Never—0. 

7. Present frequency of reading from the Bible: Three or more times 
a week—2; Less than 3 times a week—1; Never—0. 

$. Frequency of reading other religious books: Three or more times 
a week—2; Less than 3 times a week—1; Never—0. 

9. Frequency of private prayer: Once or more each day—2; Less 
than once a day—1; Never—0. 

10. Frequency of saying grace at meals during most of the adult 
life: Once or more each day—2; Less than once a day—1; Never—0, 

11. Frequency of family prayers or some other form of family 
worship during most of the adult life: Once or more each week—2; 
Less than once a week—1; Never—0. 


Table 1 indicates the relationship of the religious activities scores to 
church membership as of the time of interviewing and to the mean personal 
adjustment scores. ‘The relationship between a high personal adjustment 
Score and a high religious activities score is clearly indicated by the data in 
the table. The product moment correlation of -4-.593 with a standard 
error of .044 between the two scores is highly significant; the test of sig- 
nificance indicates a T-ratio of 8.7. (Church members tend to have Nieke 
religious activities scores than those who are not members in part b 
holding church offices is usually limited to church members d pelos 
because church membership itself contributes to a high score. е 
tivities score also discriminates somewhat against the disable 
are unable to attend religious services, 

'These data appear to verify the hy 
old age is rel 


in part 
The religious ac- 
‹ d and infirm who 
listen to radio programs, etc.) 
pothesis that personal ad; i 
ated to religious activities fo i к ae 
а т this sample of 219 
persons, 
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However, it is possible that such correlation may come about only because 

persons who are well adjusted for other reasons are the ones who are reli- 

giously active, and vice versa. For instance, if all persons who have living 

children, good health, and a good education are religiously active, and all 
TABLE 1 


MEAN PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT SCORES AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP BY RELIGIOUS 
ACTIVITIES Scores 


1 
ligi Number of persons Mean persona 
pe Church Non-church adjustment 
score Total members members score* 
23 р = = eas 
22 — — 
21 7 7 0 33.571 
20 i 4 0 34.250 
19 6 5 1 36.167 
18 15 11 + 28.067 
17 14 10 4 31.643 
16 18 16 2 29.778 
15 22 17 5 31.000 
14 19 15 4 27.579 
13 18 12 6 25.222 
12 16 9 7 26.375 
1 17 11 6 24.176 
10 10 6 4 23.300 
9 12 4 8 25.333 
8 8 2 6 17.250 
7 10 0 10 21.100 
6 9 3 6 20.667 
5 1 0 1 16.000 
4 6 0 6 15.667 
3 5 0 5 15.200 
2 1 0 1 17.000 
E 1 0 1 14.000 
0 0 = к 
Total 219 132 87 26.352 


*High scores indicate good personal adjustment, 


those who have no children, 


poor health, and little or no education are 
religiously inactive, 


then the correlation between personal adjustment and 
religious activities scores may be due entirely to such factors, which, as far 
as our present problem is concerned, are extraneous. 


3. The Experimental Design 
Because of such problems an ex Post facto experimental design was used 
to hold constant some of the possible biasing factors related to personal ad- 


justment in old age by matching individuals with high religious activities 
scores with individuals who had low religious activities scores. 
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The hypothesis that religious activities are related to personal adjustment 
in old age was tested in the form of the null hypothesis that the observed 
differences in personal adjustment in old age between matched groups of 
persons who have high religious activities scores and persons who h 
religious activities scores are no greater than those that could occur 
two groups selected by random sampling from the same universe. 


ave low 
between 


A high religious activities score was arbitrarily defined as one of 15 
or more. This includes the 9 highest Categories of possible scores, so the 9 
lowest categories were selected as definitive of a low religious activities 
score, which therefore consisted of a score of 8 or less. Eighty-six persons 
had high scores and 41 had low scores as thus defined. 

The seven controls that were used to match the i 
mental group (those with high religious activities 
control group (those with low religious activities scores) were sex, marital 
status, number of living children, education, present employment, club ac- 


tivities, and self-rating of health. In addition, w 
question as to w 


ndividuals in the experi- 
scores) with those in the 


henever there was any 
in matching, additional 
age in years, and occupa- 
t most like the one with 
iduals by the use of these 
design, 19 pairs remaining, 


hich of two or more Persons to retain 
“secondary-control factors” (8), such as nativity, 


tional background, were used to select the subjec 
whom he was being matched, Matching of indiy 
controls resulted in the loss of 89 persons from the 


4. Findings 


Before matching, the mean personal adjustment score of the 86 г 
active persons in the experimental g 


41 religiously inactive Persons in 


eligiously 
roup was 31.1, compared to 18.3 for the 


the control group. Matching the two 
groups decreased the mean personal adjustment scores to 28.7 and 16,3 re- 


spectively for the 19 Persons in each group. The difference between the 
mean scores of the matched groups is thus 12.4 with a standard error of 
difference of 3.7. The CR of 3.4 indicates that this difference is significant 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence. Furthermore, in each of the eight 
areas or sections included in the attitudes inventory as component parts of 
the personal adjustment scale (h 


d ealth, friends, work, econom 
religion, feeling of usefulness, happiness, and family 
perimental group are higher than thos 


tiple CR of the differences between 
which also indicates that the differen 


€ of the control group. The mul- 
ht sections is 8.1, 
with high religious 


81005 activities scores are highly signifi- 
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cant. (This holds true even when the section on religion is omitted, the mul- 
tiple CR for the other seven sections being 7.2.) 

The null hypothesis must therefore be rejected. The differences in mean 
personal adjustment scores between the 19 persons who have low religious 
activities scores and the 19 persons who have high religious activities scores 
are greater than those that could normally occur between two groups se- 
lected by random sampling from the same universe. 
that good personal adjustment in old age 
religious activities is verified for these 19 mat 


Hence the hypothesis 
is related to participation in 
ched pairs of persons. 


D. Discussion 


These findings may be interpreted in at least two ways: Those who are well 
adjusted engage in many religious activities (the problem of self-selection), or 
engaging in many religious activities contribute 
in old age. If measures of personal adjustme 
sons before, during, and after a sufficiently long period of engaging in reli- 
gious activities together with similar measures of like persons not engaging 


in such activities were available, we would have further evidence that could 
be used to test these possibilities. 


5 to good personal adjustment 
nt of a large number of per- 


The study of the relationships between Personal adjustment and religious 
activities in additional groups of both aged and younger people would also 
contribute to the verification, modification, or rejection of the hypothesis 
that participation in religious activities is related to good personal adjustment. 


E. Summary 

In this study of 219 institutionalized a 
(r = .59) was found between personal 
gious activities score based on past 


ged persons a significant correlation 
adjustment in old age and a reli- 
and present religious experiences. 

An ex post facto experimental design also verified the hypothesis that 
personal adjustment in old age is related to religious activities among the 
19 matched pairs of persons used in the design. 
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CONFORMITY AND SUCCESS IN THE FIELD OF 
DRAMATICS* ` 


Department of Psychology, Illinois Institute of Technology 


Francis P. Tonorskr, CHARLES V. JULIANO, AND WiLLARD A. KERR 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The two fields of dramatics and psychology are interrelated in a number 
of ways and the abilities and temperaments of drama students and profes- 
sional actors have long been speculated upon psychologically. 

In 1769, the French philosopher Diderot (4) asserted that the actor must 
be completely insensible to the emotions of the róle that he is portraying (4). 
A century later, in 1881, Coquelin again reiterated the theory, this time 
slightly mitigated (3). The complete mastery of one’s self in dramatic réle 
playing is still a controversial matter. The compromise of allegiance to 
role and self came in the 19th century when Archer, in 1888, used a ques- 
tionnaire to acquire the professional actor’s attitudes on this dual alle- 
giance (1), 

A survey of recent literature reveals a certain amount of study on the 
Personality of actors and student actors (2; 6, 8, 11, 12). Fenicha (5) 
might be cited in the psychoanalytic discipline and Villiers (10) also for his 
historical treatment of the “Sacred Function of the Actor.” 

When Tobolski and Juliano (9) were studying the validation of The 
Empathy Test (7) with various criteria in the field of drama (9), a 
hypothesis was eventually made as to the value of conformity within an 
aesthetic group. It was believed that members of a drama group would be 


more successful if they within their group than 
with people in general in regard to the responses on the test. 


Earlier studies in the personality of actors are only indirectly relevant to 
this theory. The group of actors tested by Chyatte (2) scored significantly 
higher on a number of scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory 
than the control group of non-actors. One of the Scales scored higher by 
the drama group was the psychopathic deviate scale, a scale that measures 
"the similarity of the subject to a group of persons who lack deep emo- 


tional response and have a disregard of social mores" (2). Vles (11, 12), 


using the Behn Rorscharch on a group of actors, compared the formal test 
*Received in the Editorial Office on August 24, 
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1954. 
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factors and found that the actors were less conventional than his control 
group. Shock reactions also showed them to be neurotic. The Behn Ror- 
scharch choice test suggested a greater need for narcississtic need fulfillment 
for the actors. Fenichel (5) also speculates that two of the aims of acting 
are "a direct narcissistic satisfaction from applause" and “narcissistic satis- 
faction from a sense of magical influence on the audience.” These reports 
tend to label the actor as a self-centered individual and as a non-conformist. 

Furthermore, Villiers (10) mentions that the actor's "life is that of a 
non-conformist.” In the early stages of the theatre, Villiers says, the actor 
had a sacred function not unlike the priests’. It was a marginal life and 
he was excommunicated. The actor may still have this marginal function 
to perform; his life, therefore, may still be that of a non-conformist. 


B. Hyporuests AND PROBLEM 


In Tobolski and Juliano’s earlier study on students in drama schools 
(9),1 five criteria of success in acting were used against The Empathy Test. 
Judges' ratings of five criteria of success—chances of success in any related 
field of dramatics, ability to assume a character, ability to create an atmos- 
phere, general excellence in dramatic ability (proven ability or promise), and 
the grades in the first course in dramatics—on each student were correlated 
with the results on Form B of the test. (The raters, naturally, had no 
knowledge of the test results and the names on the raters’ sheets were given 
in a number of orders.) Only insignifi 


cant correlations between —.20 and 
.11 were revealed. These results Suggested that ability to empathize with 
typical people is not a predictor in acti 


ng success as defined by the ratings- 
The authors then speculated that members of 


more successful if they tended to conform to t 
responses typical of their own group. The hypothesis to be tested in this 
study, then, is that scores of acting students on a special acting students’ con- 
formity key will constitute a significant positive predictor of acting success. 


à drama group would be 
he (often atypical) value 


lAn acknowledgment should be made to those w i i 03? 
sible. These are: from Mundelien College, Кы made (ы earlier gg Eeo- 
tor of the Drama Department; and Sister Mary Carmellia roli Rosary ‘College 
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C. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The Empathy Test norms are based on samples outside of the field of 
dramatics (7). In order to get a key which would indicate conformity in 
the drama group, the response of the typical group member on each item 
would have to be determined. For this purpose, a portion of the population 
used in the previous study (9) was used. This sample was the complete 
group of acting and directing students of a drama school. The group was 
selected because of its relatively larger sample (N equals 67 except in cases 
where all students were not rated) and its highly professional orientation. 

New conformity scores were tabulated from the subjects by finding the 
mean response for each item in each of the three main sections of the test. 
A new key was then obtained and the subjects’ responses were rescored. 


TABLE 1 
A SUMMARY or VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS FROM THE Сомғокмітү Key or The Empathy 
Test ON A Group or ACTING AND DIRECTING STUDENTS OF A DRAMA SCHOOL* 


Criteria 


Number Correlations} 
Chances of success in any related field of dramatics 59 —.14 
Ability to assume a character 
Rater 1 56 —.17 
Rater 2 50 —32 
Ability to create an atmosphere 53 —47 
General excellence in dramatic ability (proven 
ability or promise) 67 14 


*Coefficient which is reliable at 95 level of probability is indicated in italics 
+Correlation coefficients are product moment coefficients, 


When each acting student’s own group conformity score was computed, 
correlations were then obtained on four of the five original criteria. (The 
grade criterion was not used because of its relative instability.) These 
coefficients are listed in Table 1. 

These results tend to refute the original hypothesis: that members of a 
group would be more successful if they tended to conform to the value re- 
sponses of their own group. It is seen from the results that the conformity 
key to The Empathy Test is a negative predictor of success in three of 
the four criteria; but in these three areas, only one correlation was obtained 
which is significant at the 95 per cent level of probability. There is a 
suggestion that those who conform least tend to have better ratings in the 


first three criteria—the chances of success in any related field of dramatic 
the ability to assume a character, and the abilit | = 


y to crea 
and would therefore be more successful. "an Stüespheys — 
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This would not seem so, however, when contrasted to the criterion of 
general excellence in dramatic ability (proven ability or promise). In any 
rating, extraneous continua are introduced, and in the rating of general 
excellence, extraneous factors such as personality and intelligence can influ- 
ence the rater's judgment. This may be also true of the rating of the chances 
of success in the field. The authors, however, do not believe extraneous 
factors have as much influence in atmosphere creation and character as- 
sumption ratings. 

The non-conformist in a group of student actors tends to have a greater 
success in his field in the opinion of the raters. He tends to assume the 
character of the réle he is playing with greater facility. The non-conformist 
tends also to create an atmosphere with greater facility. These generaliza- 
tions, however, are based on relationships significant only at a low level. 

The fact that four of the five coefficients are inverse is consistent with 
other researches which have indicated the at yPicality of response among those 
in drama. This study indicates, tentatively, that such non-conformity is 


slightly more characteristic of the more-successful than the less-successful 
acting student. 


Additional research will hel 


P clarify the popular belief of the importance 
of non-conformity in the field 


of professional dramatics. 
D. Summary 


on empathy and the drama student, the 

a drama group would be more suc- 
cessful if they tended to conform to the (often atypical) value responses 
mity key based on the mean responses 
f a drama school was tabulated. The 


$ udents were then correlated with the 
ratings by their instructors, Four of the five criteria of an earlier study 


l. 'The conformity test Sco 
ables: chances of success in an 


cant) by two different Taters; and the ability to create an atmosphere, 
r equals —.17. 


2. In the rating of genera amatic ability, extraneous 
ating as was also the believed case in 


The conformity correlation with general 
Y significant, 


the rating of chances of success, 
excellence was .14, not Statistical] 


-— 
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The fact that four of these five coefficients are inverse is consistent 


with other researches which have indicated the atypicality of response among 
those in drama; and these results also indicate, tentatively, that such non- 


conformity is slightly more characteristic of the more- than the less-successful 
acting student. 


Awe Ne 


12, 
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A VARIATION OF THE BOGARDUS TECHNIQUE AS A 
* MEASURE OF PERCEIVED PREJUDICE* 


ARTHUR I. SIEGEL 


Applied Psychological Services 
AND 


F. LOYAL Greer 
Rand Corp. 


A. PROBLEM 


It is probably true that an important determinant of a minority group’s 
ability to adjust quickly, smoothly, and successfully to a new social environ- 
ment is whether the minority members perceive the new environment as 
generally "friendly" (accepting) or generally “unfriendly” (rejecting). If 
a “friendly” environment is perceived by newcomers as “unfriendly,” the 
subsequent social adjustment will probably be poor. On the other hand, a 
new environment may be “unfriendly,” and the social maladjustment follow- 
ing this "unfriendliness" may depend upon the extent to which this “un- 
friendliness" is perceived by the newcomers. 

Unless the minority group members perceive the prejudice against them, 
they cannot react to it. By "perceived prejudice" we mean here the per- 
ception by a minority group that the majority group holds them at a cer- 
tain social distance. Since social adjustment in these situations seems largely 
to be dependent upon the actions of the majority group and the perceptions 
of these actions by the minority group, it seems unfortunate that few, if 
any, studies have attempted to measure the minority group's perception of 
prejudice directed toward them. However, Speroff (9) has contended that 
in the attempt to integrate members of minority and majority groups the 


attitudes of minority members toward majority members should also be 


studied. It seems reasonable to expect that one of the first steps in such 


an approach would involve determining the minority group members' per- 
ception of the degree to which the majority group members display differ- 
ential behavior and hold prejudicial attitudes toward them. 

The measurement of perceived prejudice seems to be a logical extension of 
the recent trend seen in the efforts of such researchers as those of the Cali- 
fornia group (1) toward an integration of personality theory 


*Received in the Editorial Office on August 24, 1954, 
1The data herein reported were gathered under a contract betw 6 
for Research in Human Relations апа the Commission on Ишан Tein миь 
of Philadelphia. ons, City 


215 


with social- 
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psychological theory. In addition and on a more general level, the accuracy 
of social perception has been found to be related to certain group phenomena. 
Specifically, sociometric status in a group and the accuracy of perceptions of 
members' attitudes on relevant group issues were positively related (5, 6). 
Moreover, "effective" infantry rifle squads had members with more accu- 
rate perceptions of the liking hierarchy in their groups than members of "in- 
effective" squads (6). 

'The purpose of this study was to investigate the usefulness of a variation 


of the Bogardus technique (3) as a measure of the Puerto Ricans’ perception 
of prejudice directed toward them in Philadelphia. 


B. METHOD 
l. Instruments 
As part of a larger interview (8), 200 Puerto Rican residents in Phila- 
delphia were asked the following questions: 


1, “Do you think that continental Americans willingly admit Puerto 
Ricans to close kinship by marriage?” 


2. “Do you think that continental Americans willingly admit Puerto 
Ricans to their clubs as Personal friends?” 


3. “Do you think that continental Americans willingly admit Puerto 
Ricans to their streets as neighbors?” 


4. “Do you think that continental Americans willingly admit Puerto 
Ricans to employment in their occupations?” 


5. “Do you think that continental Americans would like to exclude 
Puerto Ricans from this country?” 


These five questi 
differ from the original 


ity groub member to close kinship 
8-С Bogardus Variation ask the 
rity group member would admit 


?Some of the items of “high face validity” used in this study were originally 


A 
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2. Interviewers 


The interviewers were four male and two female nationals of Puerto Rico 
who received three days of training. During the course of the interview- 
ing, the returned forms were spot checked. As a result of this check the 
validity of a completed interview became suspect. 'The entire work of the 
interviewer involved was accordingly rejected, and an equivalent number 
of substitute interviews were obtained. 


3. Subjects 


The interviews were conducted in Spanish with 200 Puerto Rican natives 
residing in Philadelphia. About 56 per cent of the respondents had arrived 
in Philadelphia within the previous two years. All respondents were over 
18 years of age, their median age being 30.4 years. Eighty-five per cent 
of the respondents were white; 53 per cent of the respondents were male. 
'The demographic characteristics of this sample of 200 were quite similar 
to those reported by the Bureau of the Census and other sources for Puerto 
Ricans living on the continent. All subjects were residents of the so-called 
"core areas" of Puerto Rican settlement in Philadelphia. 


4. Data Analysis 


"There was no consistent decrease from Item 1 through Item 5 of the 8-С 
Bogardus Variation in the number of perceived prejudice responses given by 
the Puerto Ricans. Answers of "no" to Item 1 through Item 4 and an 
answer of "yes" to Item 5 were responses indicating the perception of preju- 
dice. A perceived prejudice score for the 200 respondents was based simply 
on the number of perceived prejudice responses given to the five-item S-G 
Bogardus Variation. Analyses of the data indicated that the “don’t know" 
response could not be considered as a disguised perceived prejudice response. 
'The use of Puerto Ricans themselves as interviewers appears to have led the 
respondents to answer frankly. Scores on our index could range from zero 
to five. The 200 scores were arranged from lowest to highest and dichoto- 
mized into groups of 100 each, a “high” and a “low” perceived prejudice 
group. No overlap existed in the distributions of the scores of the two 
groups. By means of the Chi square test (2 x 2 contingency table) the 
statistical significance of the difference between the responses of the "high" 
and "low" perceived prejudice groups to each item of high face у 


à alidity 
was then determined. These Chi squares appear in Table 1. à 


developed by, or are modifications of, items developed Я 
Senior, and Goldsen (7). eveloped for other purposes by Mills, 
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C. RzsuLTs 


Six of the 11 Chi squares in Table 1 were statistically significant below 
the .05 level of confidence. Of these six Chi Squares, two were significant 
below the .01 level of confidence, According to Wilkinson's table (10), 
the probability of obtaining six statistically significant Chi squares at the .05 


TABLE 1 
ITEMS or Нісн РАСЕ VALIDITY AND CHI SQUARES Є 


OF DIFFERENT RESPONSES BETWEEN MEM 

“Low” PERCEIVED PREJUD. 

(Data based on responses of 100 "high" and 100 “low” 
Puerto Rican residents of Philadelphia) 


Items of High Face Validity 


Chi Squaret 

1. "Now that you are in Philadelphia, do you intend to visit or 

settle permanently ?” 0.12 
2. "Which of the following Statements best describes your personal 

attitude toward religion? Religion is the most important 

thing in my life; Religion is important in my life; I am 

religious in my own way; oppose religion; 1 am not 

religious," 3.90* 
3. "Do the police in Philadelphia treat Puerto Ricans better or 

worse than other Americans?" 25.84** 
^. "Do your friends find the polic 


4.52* 
der to have real friends, 


3.06 

6. ave you any real friends in Philadelphia ?» 4.68* 

7. "How would you describe Your educationa] accomplishment ?” 4.74% 

8. "Are your real friends more apt to be uerto Rican ог 
American?” 


1.57 


always try to obey all the laws; 
I obey the laws in my own way; 
Most of the | 


aws are unfair and should be changed," 1.00 
11. “What do you like best about Philadelphia »» ve 7.34** 
TEach Chi Square involv, 


TEach ed one degree of freedom, 
Significant between the .05 and :01 levels of confidence, 
**Significant below the 01 le nce. 


НШ се by chance in a group of 11 is below 0001. Moreover, 
the direction of the qi i Ses between members of the “high’ 


Uggesting suppor 


is Potentially fruitful 


as à measure of Perceived preju- 
dice. 


L4 
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D. Discussion 


The items on which statistically 


significant differences occurred were 
concerned with reactions to religion, 


reactions to the police, possession of 
friends, educational accomplishment, and what the respondent liked best 


about Philadelphia. Following the lead of Bruner and Postman (4), and 
others, we postulate that the differential reactions shown by our "high" 
and "low" perceived Prejudice groups are attributable to differential or- 
ganizations of their phenomenal social fields. 
dice group had more education than did the "low" perceived prejudice group. 
Moreover, statistically significant differences were obtained between the 
self-described abilities of the "high" and "low" perceived prejudice groups 
in understanding English (Chi square 19.51; 1 df, p < .01) and in writ- 
ing English (Chi square 17.70; 1 df, p < .01). 
perceived prejudice group was superior. 
with continental Americ: 
the “high” perceived pre 
dice and hecome frustrat 


The “high” perceived preju- 


In each case the “high” 
It is possible that more contacts 
ans and greater knowledge about them presented 
judice group more opportunities to perceive preju- 
ed. A correlate of this possible frustration may be 
that the “high” perceived prejudice group, being more educated, also felt 
that they were experiencing fewer economic benefits as indicated in re- 
sponses to Item 10 than did the “low” perceived prejudice group. 

The data collected in this study and general impressions based on the 
social conditions in Philadelphia strongly suggest t 
dice against Puerto Ricans by continental Americ 
Puerto Ricans generally perceived. 


hat the amount of preju- 
ans was greater than the 


The mean Puerto Rican score on the 
S-G Bogardus Variation was 1.8. One hundred and two continental Ameri- 


can neighbors of the Puerto Ricans were interviewed and responded to the 
S-G Bogardus Variation with the exception that the word “continental” 
was omitted from the questions. The neighbors perceived greater prejudice 
directed toward the Puerto Ricans than the latter perceived themselves ; 
the mean score of the neighbors was 2.2. Coupled with the fact that 
impetus for the general research in this area 
tinental Americans against the Puerto Rica 
study, these data seem to indicate that the 


prejudice group had more accurate social 
"low" group. 


an 
(8) was a riot started by con- 


ns à few months prior to this 
members of the "high" perceived 
perceptions than members of the 


It does not seem presumptuous to suppose that the more 
Social perceptions the more effectively he c 
in a social setting. Although the same consei 


accurate one's 
an generally achieve his goals 
quence may obtain in this situa- 
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tion, a more important result o£ the accurate perception by Puerto Ricans 
of the prejudice of continental Americans would be the frustration, resent- 


ment, and perhaps insecurity they would develop. 'The "high" perceived 


prejudice group was more religious than the "low" perceived prejudice 


"high" group may be coped with to 
Some extent through reliance on a religious identification as a source of psy- 


e and frustrating environment. 


inental Americans and they more often 


ity trait among some of these minority 


nbe r I ce. Moreover, the data suggest that 
the dynamics involved in а minority group member's percepti 


jects who received “high” perceived 
-G Bogardus Variation and those who received 
Scores. These data were į у 

Te interpreted as suggest 
Bogardus Variation is 
It is Tealized that this instrument 
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represents only a first step in the measurement of minority group members' 
perception of prejudice. The statistically significant findings were related 
to some of the current social-psychological and perceptual thought. 


1. 


10. 
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PERSONALITIES IN FACES: 111. A CROSS-CULTURAL COM- 
PARISON OF IMPRESSIONS OF PHYSIOGNOMY 
AND PERSONALITY IN FACES* 


Department of Psychology, Emory University 


PauL F. Secorp AND МУпллам BEVAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a study on the perception of physiognomy and personality from male 
photographs, Secord, Dukes, and Bevan (3) demonstrated marked agree- 
ment among judges for both types of variables and discussed the implications 
thereof. A further study by Stritch (5) confirmed these findings on a new 
set of photographs. Secord and Muthard (4) have shown similar agreement 
on the perception of photographs of women. Subjects used in these studies 
were students from introductory courses in psychology at several universities 
in Atlanta, Georgia. The present paper compares the previous findings for 
male pictures with those obtained on a sample of 156 students from three 
gymnasia in Oslo, Norway. Subjects ranged in age from 16 to 20, and 
corresponded roughly in educational level to American high school seniors 
and college freshmen and sophomores.! 


B. PROCEDURE 


Twenty-one photographs from old issues of Time magazine which were 
employed in the investigation by Secord, Dukes, and Bevan were used here 
as stimulus material. 'To obtain quantitive measurements of physiognomy 
and personality the seven-point rating scales from the same study were also 
used. Traits from these scales which appear in the present analysis are 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. Separate groups of judges rated physiognomy 
and personality; no judge rated both. Photographs were projected singly 
on a screen, each group of approximately 20 judges rating 6-8 photographs. 


*Received in the коош Оше on August 24, 1954. 

1The present data were collected by the second author durin the a ic у 
1952-1953, while a Fulbright scholar at the University of Oslo. “The bl е age 
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C. RESULTS 

In order conveniently to compare the 
with those of the Norwegians, the 10 physiognomic traits and the 10 per- 
sonality traits previously found to be most relevant among American judges 
were selected. Relevance has a technical meaning and is based upon a statis- 
tical index (3): Physiognomic relevance refers to the degree to which a 
physiognomic trait determines Personality impressions. Relevance of per- 


sonality attributes means the degree to which the characteristic differs from 
one group of photographs to the next. 


ply a convenient means of selecting the 
to reduce the profiles to a manageable si 

Comparisons of American and N 
were made by obtaining mean jud 
each cluster of photographs, Thes 
Figures 1 and 2. In Figure 


judgments of the American group 


This criterion of relevance was sim- 


10 most important variables in order 
ze. 


orwegian impressions of the photographs 
gments on each of the 10 attributes for 
€ comparisons may best be illustrated by 


1, the 10 physiognomic variables represented 
in the profile are listed along the ordinate, The abscissae indicate the mean 


ratings for the group of Judges on all of the photographs within each 
cluster, Photographs had previ 


of a correlational analysis of th 


An inspection of these profile: 
photographs on physiognomic 
able similarity in the graphs f 
files for Clusters I and IIb h 
discrepancies between 
from one another ; 
Significance tests were made 


or the Norwegian and Americ: 


On this basis, however, one mi 
dark complexion, b 
Furthermore, the 
might be attribute 


judgments of light or 
ence on this variable. 


a consistent difference on only one trait 


d to chance factors, 


| 
| 


AN 
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Although agreement on personality impressions is not as marked as on 
physiognomy, there remains widespread agreement for most clusters (cf. 
Figure 2). Again there are no differences on given traits which are con- 
sistent from cluster to cluster. The two photographs in Cluster Ila are 
perceived quite differently, and this difference is highly significant (F — 13.0; 
P < .001). The impression these two pictures make upon American judges 
is very powerful. They are rated extremely high in honesty, intelligence, 
air of responsibility, distinguished look, and many other favorable traits. 
Judges asked to give a free description of these two faces characterize them 
as the "All-American" ideal type. 

'That the Norwegians do not rate them with anything like the degree of 
favorableness which Americans do supports the free comments of our Ameri- 
can judges that these photographs represent an American ideal Unfor- 
tunately, the investigators were not able to identify the physiognomic traits 
responsible for the strong impression yielded. That we were not is further 
confirmed by the fact that Norwegians and Americans agree markedly on 
the physiognomic attributes of these pictures even though they receive diver- 
gent personality impressions. 

Profiles for Clusters 111 and IV are also significantly different (F — 4.94, 
P < .001; F = 4.79, Р < .001, respectively), although the curves reveal 
certain similarities as well. The writers have not been able to interpret these 
differences in any meaningful fashion. 

Considering all seven clusters, it seems that the similarities in the impres- 
sions which our Norwegian and American judges received from the pho- 
tographs are more pronounced than any differences. ‘The differences that 
do occur do not appear to be characteristic of particular variables or to occur 
systematically for all clusters. If these differences are not due to chance, 
they may be due to subtle interaction effects which are difficult to detect with 
the present experimental design. 

In conclusion, the present study has corroborated the earlier study in that 
impressions of physiognomy and personality from photographs are relatively 
stable and widespread, and that these are not confined to a limited sample 
of the population. Since the profiles for Norwegian judges are generally 
similar, the extensive descriptive analysis of the perceptions of the American 
judges previously reported (3) may be assumed to apply generally to the 
Norwegian judges. 
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SOCIOMETRIC STATUS PATTERNS AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF INTERACTION* 1 


Russell Sage Foundation and Harvard University 
Epcan F. BoncATTA AND Rosert F. BALES 


A. PROBLEM AND SUBJECTS 

During the past two decades considerable attention has been given to 
sociometric measures in the study of leadership and group structure, and 
personality (6). Sociometric analysis has focused largely on identification 
of position rather than on dynamics. More recently, observation of inter- 
action process on the overt level has been a center of interest (4, T). This 
paper explores the relationship of some sociometric measures of position to 
overt behavior in interaction. Certain types are isolated and tentative 
hypotheses are advanced to account for the relations discovered between 
sociometric position and overt behavior. 

The sample is of male Air Force personnel. The total sample of 126 
persons is here reduced to 125 because of partial loss of data for one sub- 
ject, and is based on 166 three-man sessions. Military grade of the subjects 
is held constant for each subsample of nine persons. ‘Twelve three-man 
groups were composed from each subsample of nine persons in such a way 
that each person participated with each other person in the subsample in 
four sessions with two different persons each time. Experience in tests and 
contact of subjects was kept constant. The sociometric scores and the inter- 
action scores in this report are sums for the subject’s participation in four 
different three-man groups, and they may be viewed as general tendencies 
associated with the subject. Further detail of the experiment and informa- 
tion on the reliability of the data are reported elsewhere (2, 3). 


B. PROCEDURE 


Four sociometric measures are used: (a) the rating on leadership received 
from coparticipants after an interaction session. (Who did the most to 
guide the way the session went?) ; (b) the self rating on leadership; (с) 


*Received in the Editorial Office on August 25, 1954. 

1This research was conducted through the Laboratory of Social Relations at Har- 
yard University, and was supported in part by the United States Air Force under 
contract number AF 33 (038)—12782 monitored by the Human Resources Research In- 
stitute, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. Permission is granted for reproduction 
translation, publication, and disposal in whole or in part by or for the United States 
Government. 
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the social acceptability score (popularity) received from coparticipants after 
an interaction session. (With whom did you enjoy participation?) ; (4) the 
self rating on social acceptability (confidence). (Who will choose you?) 

In the analysis of data the four soci 
simply as leadership rating, 


were each dichotomized at the median cut. The number of cases above the 


on leadership self rating, 66; on 
A plus sign (+) was assigned to 
(—) to those below. The score 


ted to get acquainted, plan a róle playing 
session, and relax and talk about whatever 


ions was being observed, although they knew 
Interaction data on the 


C. Resurrs 


elations among the variables taken individu- 
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frequency of Composite ty 
Percentage profile of inte 
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++) should be a imately ih e 
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the second type has none. The implication is that there may be a higher 
order relationship among the sociometric variables. Jennings, for example, 
has found that using other sociometric measures certain composite types tend 
to occur more or less frequently than chance. She suggests: “The individual 
differences in structure of constellations of interrelations are seen to be very 
much more complex than the view permitted by study of the character of the 
choice process in its general operation, apart from the individuals themselves 
from whom choice and rejection emanate and upon whom the choice and 
rejection of others impinge" (5, pp. 118-119). 

'The plausibility of significant higher order relationships is further sug- 
gested by the existence of certain evaluative terms in our language which 
seem to describe particular composite types. For example, a leader who does 
not rate himself as a leader might properly be described as "modest" or “un- 
assuming." A person who is not a leader, but rates himself as one might 
be described as “deluded.” The terms "modest" and “deluded” apply 
equally well to the parallel types in popularity. On the other hand, there 
is no term for the person who perceives himself accurately. Similarly, there 
is no single term for the person who appears to confuse popularity with 
leadership status (— -+ -++ —). In general it can be seen (Table 2) that 
"accuracy" and “modesty” are more frequent than "confusion" and “de- 
lusion" — — which is what one would expect in a system of relatively 
stable social relationships. 

Of considerable interest in terms of the sociometric typology is the rela- 
tionship of the total rate of initiated behavior to the specific patterns. Since 
all four sociometric measures are significantly related to one another, 
and to the total rate, if there were no higher order relationship between 
the variables we would expect the type (+ + + +) to be associated with 


the highest interaction rate and (— — — —) with the lowest. In fact, 
the type (+-+-+-+) is associated with the third highest rate, and 
(— — — —) is for all practical purposes the lowest rate. It is an interest- 


ing problem as to why the type (+ + + +) is not associated with the 
highest rate. The considerable gap in total participation rate between this 
type and the one which is actually at the top suggests that the finding is 
not a matter of chance. 

The highest interaction rate found is for the type (+ -- — +). On the 
basis of the sociometric measures, we would interpret such a person as hav- 
ing leadership status which he recognizes, but as being mistakenly confident, 
or deluded, about his popularity. The total interaction rate is markedly higher 
than that of the next highest type, and the rate of showing tension is the low- 
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est of any of the types, which suggests a lack of inhibition : еч 
degree of insensitivity. Rates of giving opinion and Orientation are om 
high. This is characteristic of high participators, but high participators u 
ally also have high rates of giving suggestion. This ty 
a markedly low rate of giving suggestions and 
cerned with the specific demands of the task. Fi 
tions, showing solidarity, 


, perhaps to the 


pe, however, shows 
thus seems not to be con- 
nally, rates of positive reac- 
and agreement, are all at the very 


y seems congruent with the ex- 
sitivity. 
r the type (+ — -+ +), and can 
Popular and recognizes that he is 
ng for information and opinion fit 
rn for the participation of others. 
ategories of positive reactions indi- 
cate support of others wh ава. The ——— feature 
gestion. This, in conjunction with 
and opinion, indicates not only an 
task problems of the group, but 
others. The high rate of show- 
text, seems to indicate an ability 
Sy without withdrawing his overt 
Pe seems to be relatively open and 
e of showing tension of this type 


also a willingness to exchange ideas with 
ing disagreement, when found in this con 
to expose his ideas and engage in controver 
Support of others. In other words, this ty 
unconcerned about self defense. The rat 


is also relatively low, but not nearly so low as that of the previous type, 
Which was so low as to suggest insensitivity, 


The type just discussed ( —-F--), is a Subtype of the more general 
class of (+ X +X), the Popular leader, Of the four possible types of 
Popular leader the type just 


interaction profile, » the remaini 


eaders have high absolute rates 
nal Categories, and at the same 
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unique feature of the type (+ + + +) is a somewhat higher rate of show- 
ing tension release and agreement, as well as a somewhat low rate of show- 
ing tension, thus a slight emphasis on the positive social emotional side. 
Type (+ 4--- —) shows a somewhat higher rate of asking for and giv- 
ing suggestion, and thus a slight emphasis on the task side. The type 
(4- — + —), who is modest both in his estimate of his leadership status 
and popularity, shows no unique characteristics. 


There are only two other types of leaders (+ -+ — —) and (4-—— +). 
The last possible type would have been (+ — — — ), but as we have noted, 
this type did not occur. The type (+ +— —), sixth highest in participa- 


tion, is the non-popular leader who recognizes his status. The most strik- 
ing thing about his profile is the high rate of giving suggestion and showing 
agreement. However, the rate of asking for orientation is low, and so is 
the rate of giving opinion. This implies, perhaps, a lack of concern for jus- 
tifying suggestions, or obtaining information from others, in other words, 
only a superficial involvement in the group and its task. 

The remaining leader type (+ — — +), which has a relatively low 
rate of interaction, is a type described above as "confused" ; he is, in fact, re- 
garded as a leader but aspires unsuccessfully to be popular. This type 
has an extremely high rate of showing tension. In addition, he has a high 
rate of giving opinion and a low rate of giving orientation. In conjunction 
with this is a high rate of showing disagreement, and a low rate of asking 
others for their opinion, which suggests that the type might be described 
as "opinionated." "The emphasis on disagreement, giving opinion and show- 
ing tension, seems to imply an underlying insecurity which might very well 
be associated with an unsuccessful attempt to gain popularity. 

The type (— —-— +) is similar to the type (2- — — +) described 
immediately above. In this case (— — — +) the person is not a leader, 
and does not perceive himself as such, but erroneously visualizes himself as 
popular. Again the high ratio of giving opinion to giving orientation is 
apparent, as is the high level of showing tension. However, this type has 
a very high rate of asking for orientation. This is a comparatively safe way 
of gaining attention, and fits into an interpretation of underlying insecurity, 
‘These two types, (+ —— +) and (———-+), appear to be similar in 
exhibiting insecurity, but differ in their methods of dealing with the problem. 
The first apparently attempts to deal with his problem by more active means, 
by disagreeing and forcing his opinion on others, without asking for their 
opinion; the second takes the more passive and safe method of asking for 
orientation. The first type apparently “confuses” the leadership status he 
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i i ' mistake any 
gains with the popularity to which he aspires; the second may mis 
i ives i to his 
attention he receives in answer yat " 
Type (— + + +) is composed of persons who correctly .view th 
selves as popular, but who erroneously see themselyes 


ving suggestions. He appears to be 
of showing tension release and agree- 
y assumes from the fact that he is popular that 
he is also a leader, and perhaps for this reason fails to carry through with the 
type of activity expected of a leader, 

The grossest type of delusion concerning status is shown by type 
(—+— +), in which a Person thinks he is both a leader and popular, 
when in fact he is neither. This type shows a tremendous concentration 
in giving orientation, and an almost complete failure to give suggestions E 
ask for them. While he tends to acknowledge remarks made to him with 
a relatively high rate of agreement, the: impression is one of extreme avoid- 
ance of activities which as well as activities that might elicit 


Н H . Bad cl 
affective responses from as showing tension release, giving sug 
gestion and 


» which are all lowest for the range of 
types. 


show affect 


A further type which 
This is the type of perso; 
Perceives his status, The total particip: 
file is very close to the mean. This t 


types, but with a lower Participation rate, The rate of showing solidarity 
is the highest for any of the types, which seems congruent with popularity. 

A related type is (— +. +—), which is a type showing popularity with- 
out leadership, but distinguished from the related type (——-+ +) in 
that Popularity is “confused” with leadership, Again, the total participa- 
tion rate is moderate and the Profile shows few distinctive features. The 
edly high rate of showing agreement, and the 
n. Again, the high 
status, and the 
marked deviation in be- 


shows few salient f 


atures is the (—-—-+ +). 
ar but not a leader, and accurately 
ation rate is moderate, and the pro- 
ype is much like the popular leader 


The lowest inter 


‘action rate (except for 
the expected (— 


the single case (—+—-—)) is 
› Persons who are both relatively isolated and 


XM RR 
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feel themselves so. Nothing particularly startling is seen in their profile, 
although it is to be noticed that a slightly larger proportion of their activity 
is in the social emotional area. As has been suggested elsewhere (3), this 
is probably generally associated with a low interaction rate. This effect is 


seen in type (— — + —) which has the second lowest rate of interaction. 
It is interesting that in terms of interaction the profiles of (— — — —) 
and (— — + —) are very similar. The only apparent difference is that 


the popular persons agree somewhat more and tend to be slightly more sup- 
portive in asking more questions. 


D. CowcrusioN 

Our interpretation here should be regarded as most tentative. We have 
presented sociometric materials in terms of distributions of types. Existence 
of higher order relationship was indicated in the distribution, which was 
neither entirely consistent with effects of chance distribution or the known 
linear relationships. Examination of the types in terms of total interaction 
rates and the profiles by the specific scoring categories indicated that the 
behavioral description generally corresponded well with the semantic iden- 
tifications of the types which suggested themselves. The modalities of occur- 
rence lead us to expect fruitful research in the identification of meaningful 
categories of persons in terms of behavioral description which will correspond 
to other measures. It is our feeling that results of such explorations, as they 
are more objectively defined, will provide meaningful classifications of per- 
sons for the composition of groups of given characteristics. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN MORALE* 


Department of Psychology, University of Georgia 


Tuomas F. GILBERT! 


A. THE PROBLEM 


One purpose of this investigation was to attempt to develop a measure of 
morale, as an attitudinal concept, that would be applicable to the enlisted 
man in the army. It was believed that this measure should be relevant to 
a definition of morale that takes into account both the degree to which 
aspects of army life are important to a soldier as well as the extent that he 
believes these needs have been met. Thus, morale was defined as the simi- 
larity between what a soldier considers important and what he believes the 
goals of the particular reference groups are. It is important to distinguish 
between what the soldier has and what the soldier thinks he has. Thus, a 
soldier may become quite accustomed to army life if he feels that he is draw- 
ing good pay, getting good meals, etc., even though he may not be. 

A further purpose of the study was to trace the growth or decline of 
morale during the early months of army experience, i.e., during the 16 weeks 
of basic infantry training. Interest was focused on two kinds of morale: 
(a) accustomization to the many aspects of army life in general and (b) 
accustomization to issues of clothing and equipment. The basic question 
asked was: “Does morale increase as a function of experiencing and obtain- 
ing knowledge about this particular situation; or does the situation act in the 
manner of an ‘irritation’ such that morale declines with further experience,” 

A third purpose of the study was to determine whatever difference in 
morale might exist among (a) different cultural groups, and (b) groups 
having different attitudes toward enlistment into the service. 


It was be- 
lieved that Southern Negroes constitute, by w 


ay of their circumstances, a 
considerably different economic-cultural group than do Caucasians. As a 


result of having lived, as a whole, in inferior social and economic situations, 


the army may offer them sufficient change for the better to be auspicious for 
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superior accustomization to the military situation. 
that the basis for a decision to re-enlist may 
tomization to army life—very particularly 


Further, it was expected 
be a result of greater accus- 


, accustomization to those things 
i inm: 
that tend to fulfill the common and pressing needs such as food and clothing 


B. THe METHOD 
1. Construction of the Scales 
The scale used in this study measured two attitudes: (a) what things 
are important to the soldier, and (b) which of these things does the soldier 
think describes his life in the army. Thirty items were used that hac "face 
relevancy to the army situation, and eight of these items were specific to 
clothing, equipment, and food. These eight items constituted a sub-scale 


hereafter referred to as the QM sub-scale. The items of the scale are re- 
Produced in Table 1. 


The scale was so constructed 
point graphic rating scale having 1 
for two different aspects of accus 
tance to the soldier (How 1 FEE 
item described the soldier's life i 
ence between the Separate ratin 
inverse measure of morale: 
accustomization. Thus, the greater the discrep: 
has and what he feels to be import 

Prior to the construction 
to as Form B-2), three met 
B-2 is an outgrowth of this 
had essentially the same 
methods of rating the item 
tribution rating scale; 


that each item could be rated on a four- 
no neutral point. These ratings were done 
tomization to army life: (a) their impor- 
L) and, (b) on a separate sheet, how the 
n the army (WHAT 1 HAVE). "The differ- 
ES, summed across all items, served as the 
the greater the difference score the poorer the 


trial measurement, The three pre-tested scales 
items as the present test, but utilized different 
з. Form 4 consisted of a three-point, forced dis- 


ion г: Form B of a five-point, neutral-point, non-forced 
graphic rating scale; and Form С had the items arranged in pairs for paired 


comparison. The scoring and administration Procedures were similar to 


those used with the final scale, Form 4 was rejected on the basis that the 
forced distribution rating scale the Tange of measurement to a 


marked extent, ejected because of 


nd was easily administered and scored. It 
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2. Internal Characteristics of Form B-2 


Form B-2 was administered to 103 enlisted men st: 
Jackson reception center for the 
men had been in service from six 


range of educational and economical backgrounds. 


ationed at the Fort 


The purpose of this 
a few of the internal characteristics of the 


distribution of scores, 


is important to him and that he does 
s it is unimportant but does have it. 
2 ("stay out of combat' 
Item 2 yielded largi 


With the exception of Item 
no essential ambiguity. 
Proved to be due to a rather common misin 
Subjects. In later experiments this 
Concerning the item. An an 
made in a subsequent sectio, 

In the second phase of 
was administered to three asic trainees at Fort Jack- 
son Infantry School, At the time of administration, one company was in 
its third week of training (since induction), one company in its 10th week, 
and one in its 16th and final week, 


'), the items evidenced 
€ negative differences, and this 
terpretation on the part of the 
ambiguity was rectified by instructions 
alysis of responses to individual items will be 
n. 

this study, Form B-2 of 


the accustomization scale 
companies of 16-week b 


C. Resurts 
15 Analysis of Response in 4 


d customization Items 
Table 1 represents 


the mean difference Score for each item (having a 
3) as well as the 


mean Part I score (How 1 FEEL) 
and Part III score (w atter two scores were computed 
0, and three for each of the suc- 
mpletely false” or "very much 
"very true” and 
scores, 
| It may be noted А ale score (difference score) 
is lower for the eight Qj on-OM items. This would 
indicate that great ing in this area than would 


п ааа" 
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generally be found in the army situation. "This difference occurred in both 
the pre-testing of Forms 4 and B as well as with subsequent experiments 
using Form B-2. Furthermore, the mean rank of the means tends to be higher 
(greater accustomization) for the QJ items, both in this and other investi- 
gations. The mean rank of the means for Parts I and III scores is con- 
siderably lower for QM items than for non-Q.M items. This indicates that 
good clothing, equipment, and the like have a relatively great value to soldiers 
and that, furthermore, they have greater satisfaction with their clothing 
and equipment than they have with other aspects of army life. 

Finally, it is of interest to note the far greater variability of ratings on 
Part ПІ than on Part I. "That is to say, soldiers tend to agree on what is 
important to them to a greater extent that they agree on what they have. 
This finding should be expected, however, since we would expect people 
to be alike in their insistence on good clothing, but differ considerably in 
their standards for such things. 


lt is of further interest to note the kinds of items reflecting high or low 
accustomization to military life. Those items indicating a need for security 
(knowing what one's outfit is going to do, and having some say about it; 
having "official promises kept") evidence the greatest discrepancy between 
wish and attainment. QM items, on the whole, reflect greater morale than 
other areas with the exception of items having to do with the fit and looks 
of the uniform and the quality of the meals. However the QM scale ap- 
pears to reflect the same general levels of morale as the total scale since the 
correlation between the QM scale and the Total Scale with the QM items 


removed was .64. This is a rather high correlation considering the relia- 
bility of the QM scale (.76). 


2. Attitudes Toward Re-enlistment 


The attempt was made to discover the differences in military morale 
of those men who stated that they would enlist in the army again had 
they to do it over, and those who stated that they would not enlist again, 
Table 2 gives the number in each of the two groups as well as the means 
and SD of the morale scores (high score indicating low morale), 

An analysis of variance between these two groups w 
"Tables 3 and 4 summarize this analysis. 

Both the total test and the ОЛІ sub-scale clearly 
the two groups, such differences being expected to occu 
in a thousand by chance. 


as computed and 


distinguish between 
r less than one time 


It seems clear that those soldiers who state that 
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they would re-enlist have more favorable accustomization to 
generally speaking as well as with 
those who would not re-enlist. 


army life, both 
Tespect to clothing and equipment, than 


TABLE 2 -— 
Means AND SD BOTH SCALES ror Men WHo WoULp ахо Woutp Nor RE-ENLIST I 
THE ARMED Forces 


Total score 


QM score 
N M M 5р 
Would re-enlist 81 22.01 11.986 3.90 E 
Would not re-enlist 438 28.79 12.971 6.10 * 
TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS oF VARIANCE FOR ATTITUDE TOWARD ENLISTMENT: TOTAL SCORE 
Source of variance Sum of squares df Mean square F 
Between groups 2,786.77 1 2,786.77 16.91*** 
Error 85,184.84 517 164.77 
p — 
Total 87,971.64 518 


***Indicates Significance at the .001 level, 


SCALE 

Source of variance Sum of squares df Mean square F 

Between groups 331.30 1 331.30 15.57*** 

Еггог 11,003.58 517 21.28 

"Total 11,334.88 518 
**"Indicates Significance at the .001 level, 
3i Cultural-economic Groups 

There were 146 Ne 


examined, 


accustomization scale 


groups, Table 5 Tepresents the number, 


: -scale scores for Negroes and Cau- 
casians, 

The analysis of the variance between these two groups on both the total 
test and the ОМ Sub-scale į i 


that the morale scale is 
oes having more favorable 
fans of the total test score 
time in a thousand. The 


» Negri 
Nees in the m 
less than one 


morale than Caucasians, 


could be expected to occur by chance 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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difference is large and in the predicted direction. Differences in the means 


of the QM sub-scale are more equivocal, though such differences could be 
expected less than one in 20 times. 


TABLE 5 
MEANS AND SD's or BOTH SCALES FOR NEGROES AND CAUCASIANS 
Total score QM score 
Group N M SD M SD 
Negroes 146 23.84 13.639 5.07 4.764 
Caucasians 373 28.79 12.532 6.03 4.642 
TABLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR RACIAL Groups: TOTAL TEST SCORE 
Source of variation Sum of squares df Mean square F 
Between groups 2,572.15 1 2,572.15 15;57 
Еггог 85,399.49 517 165.18 
Total 87,971.64 518 


***Indicates significance at the .001 level. 


TABLE 7 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR RACIAL Groups: QM Sun-ScaLE 
Source of variation Sum of squares df Mean square F 
Between groups 96.89 1 96.89 4.46% 
Error 11,237.99 517 21.74 
Total 11,334.88 518 


*Indicates significance at .05 level. 

4. Military Experience 

The next phase of the investigation was to determine what changes, if 
any, take place as military experience is accrued. ‘Table 8 gives the means 
and $D's of all three companies, at their respective stages of training (three, 
ten and sixteen weeks). ‘These statistics are given for both total score and 
the QM sub-scale. 

An analysis of the variance between the scores at the three stages of train- 
ing is summarized in Tables 9 and 10. 

Apparently a small but significant change occurs in the soldier’s morale 
after the initial weeks of training. The inverse morale score rises after 
the third week of training, and no appreciable change occurs from the 
tenth to the final week. The trend toward less favorable accustomization 
after the tenth week continues, however, for the Caucasian group and ceases 
for the Negro group. The Caucasian group has less favorable accustomiza- 
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Е 
tion than the Negro group at all stages of training, the two groups ча 
closest during the period of most intense training (the tenth week). T jt 
changes are not reflected, however, in accustomization to those aspects o 
TABLE 8 eR 
MEANS AND SD’s ON THE TOTAL TEST AND THE QM SUn-ScaLE AT Various STAGES 
OF TRAINING 
"Total score QM score à ў 
£ + 
"dn N M SD M sD Е 
4.781 
16th week 189 28.07 13.775 5.60 
10th week 128 28.64 12.891 6.09 т 
3rd week 202 26.03 11.847 5.74 . 
Ne Boom t 
Total 519 2740 13.032 5.76 4.678 
TABLE 9 
ANALYSIS ОЕ VARIANCE Fo! 


R STAGES OF TRAINING: TOTAL Score 
Source of variation Sum of squares df Mean square F 
Between groups 1,151.30 2 575.65 3.421* 
Еггог 86,820.34 516 168.26 
Total 87,971.64 518 
*Indicates significance at the .05 level. 


-SCALE SCORE 
Source of variation 


Sum of squares df Mean square P 
Between Eroups 122.97 2 61.49 2.83 
Error 11,211.91 516 21.73 
Total 11,334.88 518 


army life concerned with 
Statistically insignificant, 

characterized by a relative 
eral, and that this accusto: 
gets further into training, 


clothing 
It is clear 
ly favorable 
mization bec 


and equipment, the differences being 


that the early weeks of training are 


accustomization to army life in gen- 


Oomes more unfavorable as the soldier 


to the difference scores, 
be recalled that each ite more than on 
Also, splitting the scale into odd and even parts te 
ingly parallel forms, 


This reliability refers 
a 30-item test, it must П 
€ unit of measurement. 
nds to create two strik- 
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D. Discussion 


It has been shown that a reliable measurement of accustomization can be 
utilized practically in a military situation. The scale obviously is only one 
of many kinds of instruments that can be developed with relevance to the 
definition of accustomization set forth at the beginning of this paper. How- 
ever, use of a graphic, non-forced rating scale from which the differences can 
be computed seems to offer greater range and reliability of measurement 
than a forced distribution scale. Furthermore, it is more practicable than the 
modified paired comparisons procedure utilized in the early stages of the in- 
vestigation. 

There was offered evidence that accustomization to military life is a gen- 
eral kind of trait; or, at least, possessing no specific, unique character with 
regard to accustomization to specific items of clothing and equipment. 'This 
later accustomization is, however, relatively more favorable. Undoubtedly, 
the clothing, food, and quarters received by the soldier are seldom below the 
standards he has become accustomed to in civilian life; whereas the lowered 
sense of security, economic remuneration, duties, privacy, and the like will 
tend to be markedly different from that which he experienced (or hoped to 
: experience) in civilian life. 

Both the total scale and the QM sub-scale were sensitive to predicted 
differences between cultural groups. Evidently Negroes find it easier to 
adjust to the army situation in general and the living standards (food, cloth- 
ing, etc.) in particular. Those who plan to re-enlist also find the army a 
comfortable situation and tend toward greater satisfaction of their specific 
needs. Whether their satisfaction with clothing and food is a cause or result 
of their general satisfaction is impossible to establish. 

In spite of the evident sensitivity of the measuring instrument, no marked 
changes in accustomization could be detected as training advanced. ‘The 
small, but significant trend toward poorer accustomization after the first 
three or four weeks of army experience may reflect the increasing rigors of 
actual life in the most intensified period of training, or may be merely a 
reflection of slowly accumulated annoyances and weariness after the novelty 
of military life has worn off. The latter interpretation could receive support 
from the fact that no significant change occurs in accustomization in the final 
days of training when the men are awaiting graduation. It is not really 
surprising that no change (if real) occurs in specific accustomization to QM 


items of clothing and equipment. First, the men seem relatively satisfied 


with these issues; and secondly, thev have not been subjected to extremes 
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i i i ild 
of environmental conditions, having been trained and tested in the m 
winter and spring of South Carolina. 


E. Summary 


Accustomization was defined as the degree of similarity in the ends-in- 
view of a person and the ends-in-view the person Predicts the reference group 
to have. Three 34-item accustomization scales 
tested at the Fort Jackson Infantry 


ing to military life to be rated on thee 
extent that they described the person's 
he ratings for each item for these two 
items, constituted the 
score. As a result of the Pretests, the fina] 30- 
it included an eight-item Sub-scale re] 
and equipment, This final scale 


inverse accustomization 
item form was derived and 


evant to Quartermaster clothing, food, 
was administered to г 


c-assignees and three 
trainees at three Tespective 


levels of training. 


arked specific characteristics. 


quipment tends to be relatively more 
accustomization to the 


ated to Personal and fut 
of accustomization to military life, 
4. Those soldiers 
tomization to military aster issue in particular. 
5: Negroes displayed more favorab i 
and Quartermaster 


3. Items ге] 


Ure security reflect the lowest degree 


Issue than did Caucasians 
6, A decrement in accustomization Occurs after the third week of train- 
Ing and remains relatively stable during the remainder of the training pro- 
gram. 


in accustomization to Qu 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF SOCIAL CONFORMITY: II* 1 


Department of Psychology, Los Angeles State College 


RavMoNp E. BERNRBERG 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PRoBLEM 


The social conformity scale recently introduced by the author (2, 3) as 
a projective paper and pencil test. It is an attempt to approach personality 
dimensions from a socio-cultural frame of reference. Social conformity is 
defined as the tendencies of members of a society to manifest communality 
of attitudes and of behavior as a result of the restrictive influences of culture 
and society in personality development. 

The scale utilizes the direction of perception technique of attitude meas- 
urement (1). The content of the items of the scale were drawn from the 
following determinant areas of social conformity (a) moral values; (5) 
positive goals; (c) reality testing; (4) ability to give affection; (e) tension 
level; and (f) impulsivity. 

The scale is entitled “Human Relations Inventory" or (HRI) and its 
purpose as well as the title are disguising factors to bring about a non-reveal- 
ing situation. 

The HRI was validated and cross-validated with behaviorally defined 
criteria. It has been experimentally developed to highly differentiate be- 
tween prison populations and non-prison populations as well as other groups 
fitting social conformity and non-conformity criteria. 

This scale is an attempt to approach personality dimensions at a different 
level than is usual in most other personality tests. In addition it is an in- 
direct method of attitude measurement. The problem arises: what relation- 
ships exist between this scale and other direct measures of personality ? 

In a previous study (4), the author used the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey with which to correlate the HRI. From the 10 traits of 
this scale, objectivity emerged as the only related trait, r = —.47. A high 
score on the HRI indicated the direction of social non-conformity and con- 
versely, a low score indicates social conformity. The other traits added 
nothing in relation to Social Conformity when a factor exhaustion was made. 
E 


*Received in the Editorial Office on August 30, 1954. 


lBased upon а paper presented at the meetings of the Western Psychological 
Association at Long Beach, California on May 20, 1954, 
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The GZ is a test constructed by factor analy: 1 e 
by behavioral criteria. Further investigation. appeared desirable ain 
what relationships existed with other personality tests, preferably those whose 
validation was determined by behavioral criteria. . 
The MMPI is probably the most popular personality test in terms of its 
several scales defined in clinical categories (7). Much controversial data 
exists as to the ability of these scales to differentiate between clinical and 
non-clinical groups. The validation has been an empirically determined 
one as concerns the specific scales and further validation is presumed tc 
have occurred for these scales to differentiate the defined clinical and fon: 
clinical groups. Fry (5) has reported on the ability of the JZJMPI to differ- 
entiate between male Prison inmates and the 
Pd and Ma scales and betwee 
students on the Pd scale only. 
HARI with prison 
MMPI 


sis method and not validated 


male college students on the 
n female prison inmates and female college 
Because of the particular validation of the 


populations and the presumed behavioral validation of the 
; it appeared most appropriate to relate these scales, 
B. Procepure AND RESULTS 
The MMPI, group form, and the HR 
males and females drawn from several gr 
geneous group. These groups included 
non-college students in an adult educ and a non-college group 
of business people. Male and fem istributed approximately equal. 
Table 1 is the ma е nine MMPI scales plus 
Raw scores were used for all the scales. The 
Hs, Pd, Pt, Se, and M naw ‘Stores ‘With the. corrections: aided: 
Table 2 indicates Scores of this sample on all the scales, This 
group has slightly higher mean Scores on some of the MMPI scales than has 
been shown by other Studies, However, the reliability of the scales aver- 
age about .70 and many reports do show Variations in 
lege and non-college Populations on the MMP] thereby 
al Conformity 


I were administered to 105 adult 
oupings to make a broadly hetero- 


intercorrelation of th 


mean scores of col- 
making such differ- 


mean score is typical of normative 


One might ques- 
Variances are so much 
tical study of the MMPI by 
"e "wei 2 ntly already suggested such a 
кина Be die direction of Just two general syndromes through the Hy 
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and Sc scales. However a later factor study by Tyler (8) indicated five 
factors. Whether one could agree with these results might be a question 
of faith or lack of faith with the 47 PI as well as faith in the meaning- 
fulness of more than a few factors. 


ABLE 1 
MATRIX OF INTERCORRELATIONS OF MMPI SCALES AND THE HRI 


L F K Hs D Hy Pd Mf Pa Pt Sc Ma SC 


L — —48 .50 .17 .18 .29 .09 .20 235 .21 .10 04 
F —18  — —42 ЛӘ 22 .07 .37 —03 35 мз 37 35 07 
K .50 —.42 — 227 —.26 A8 .09 .00 07 —.03 15 .00 -04 
Hs — 47 19 27 — 531 зз 62 3 7I Si 43 и 19 
D AS 2—2 1  — 70 28 19 .38 50 21 40 01 
Hy 29 .07 —18 .88 70 — 78 18 .56 27—13 47 105 
Pd 09 .37 09 62 .28 .78 — 16 .83 .56 —.04 01 —05 
Mf 20—03 00 .53 .19 18 .16 — 1з 27 .06 16 13 
Pa 23 .35 .07 .71 .38 .56 .83 .13 — 7 47 38—05 
Pt 31 43403 И 80 .27 .56 27 .37 — 5 .62—.01 
Sc 0  .87 .15 43 .21 —18 —04 06 47 65 —  .58 00 


Ma 24 .35 .00 1 40 47 01 16 38  .62  .58 
SC —0+ .07 OF .19 .01 .05 —05  .13 —05 —.01  .00 .21 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES AND SIGMAS ON THE MMPI SCALES AND THE HRI FOR THE SAMPLE 
Оѕер iN Tuis Stupy, № 15 105 


L F K Hs D Hy Pd Mf PA Pt Sc Ma SC 


M 3.4 44 18.4 13.6 20.0 22.1 22.8 30.6 91 27.6 28.2 194 11 
SD 22 34 49 42 48 49 45 61 29 56 69 62 5 


EU 
8 


In considering the L, F, and K scales, we see the usual negative relation- 
ship between F and K. This has been illustrated by many investigators. 
All in all, the intercorrelations of the MMPI scales used indicated as much 
variation with other such studies as there are no doubt studies which have 
made such observations. 

By making a factor exhaustion (6) of the Л/ЛТР1 scales with Social Con- 
formity as the criterion, Ma stands as the only scale providing a relation- 
ship. This is a small positive one +.21. The other scales provide nothing 
more to add to this relationship. 


C. ConcLusion 


It appears that Social Conformity as a personality trait defined within a 
socio-cultural framework exists as a dimension separate from that approached 
by the MMPI scales. Although the small relationship found between 
Social and non-prison populations the amount of relationship is too small to 
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i i ula- 
consider significant. Fry found the Pd scale to differentiate these era A 
i idati nce. 
tions for males and females although there is no cross-validation “у м 

i s 

Social non-conformity and P4 are not related according to the resu 

this study. О | 
In conclusion, giving equal credence for both Inventories in their cH 
У po A б 

to measure some aspect of personality, the results indicate different levels 


approach of the two tests toward understanding personality dimensions. 
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SOME MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SOUTHERN 
COLORED AND WHITE VENEREAL DISEASE 
PATIENTS AS MEASURED BY THE 
WECHSLER-BELLEVUE TEST* 


Bureau of Testing and Research, DePauw University 


B. B. SCARBOROUGH! 


A. PROBLEM 


From 1946 through 1949 over 70,000 venereal disease (FD) patients 
of Georgia were treated at the Alto Medical Center, operated under the 
supervision of the Division of Venereal Disease Control of the Georgia 
State Department of Public Health. During the year of 1949 this center 
had 13,534 admissions of which 2,358 or about 17 per cent were readmis- 
sions. Many of these cases were believed to be "ping-pong" cases? That 
is, these patients did not "profit" by experiencing а VD infection and were 
back for treatment of a new infection for the second, third, or more times. 

This study was originally designed to gain information as to the mental 
and personality characteristics of УЛ patients. The data were gathered in 
an effort to determine if there were any mental traits and/or personality 
traits which might be used to differentiate VD prone persons from non YD 
prone persons and to study race and sex differences. "The study herein re- 
ported deals with the first phase of the problem— mental characteristics of 
Southern XD patients. 


B. POPULATION AND PROCEDURE 


In August, 1949, the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Scale Form I (X-B) 
and the Rorschach were administered to 40 patients who had venereal in- 
fections as a result of sexual contact. These contact patients included six 


*Received in the Editorial Office on September 4, 1954. 

1The author is indebted to Dr. E. M. Christensen, who was Medical Director of 
the Alto Medical Center, Alto, Georgia, at the time this study was made. Neither 
Dr. Christensen nor his staff, who helped in gathering the data, assume anv re- 
sponsibility for the correctness of the material or the conclusions herein reported. 

?In a letter to the author, Dr. C. D. Bowdoin, Special Consultant, United States 
Public Health Service and Director of Division of VD Control, Georgia Department 
of Public Health, stated that there was no reliable way to differentiate between 
infectious relapses and reinfections in syphilis. He further stated: “We do feel 
however, that most of our readmissions to Alto Medical Center who are treated for 
syphilis are reinfections rather than infectious relapses." 4 
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white males, 10 white females, 12 colored males, and 12 colored females. 
One colored male VD patient and four 


white male //D patients were vet- 
erans. The age range was 15 to 57. 


The FD patients came from all over the State of Georgia. Transporta- 
tion, maintenance, and treatment were free, 
treatment were from the lower income families. 

For controls, the records of 59 white y 


were secured from the files of the Guida 
Georgia. 


Most of those coming for 


eterans and 59 colored veterans 
nce Center of the University of 
ere males. The experimental and 
nee and for grade level achieved. 
e to all the JD patients. Psycho- 
the Guidance Center administered 
One-fifth of the //-B tests given VD 
by two Psychometrists of the Guidance Cen- 

е original scoring, No significant differences were 
involved in the scoring. The mean school grade achieved for the white 
veterans was 6.97; for the white VD patients, 7.13. The mean grade 
achieved for colored veterans was 5.47; for colored VD patients, 5.87. Rural 
groups were those who indicated they lived in open country or records 


showed RFD addresses. Urban Sroups included all those who lived in 
small towns and cities, 


In the control 
with a фар 
chosis in re 


All of the veterans except one w 
control groups were equated for intellige 


One trained person gave the //7-В scal 
metrists and Vocational Appraisers of 
the W-B to the veteran groups, 
patients were scored separately 
ter and compared with th 


groups there were eight w 
nosis of neurosis, 

mission. There wa 
in the mean scores of the whi 
erans (control) wit 
points for the corre: 
the two with psy 
trols had VD in 


hite 


and seven colored veterans 
Two colored vete 


rans had diagnoses of psy- 
3 a difference of only two JQ points (J/’-B) 
te control group and the group of white yet- 
h neurosis, There was a difference of only four IQ 
sponding colored and the group with neurosis including 
chosis in remission. The Possibility that some of the con- 
fections must be considered, 
and socio-economic d 
] ајог types of st 
$ llity of differenc » (4) extent and relia- 
and total Scores, and (c) percentage 


made of the mean scor 


by Wechsler (2). 
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by Wechsler are higher than any of the groups shown. m Е yag 
jority of instances the white groups have higher scores y d 
groups. Only in the male Ур group did the colored exceed the ^ es 
then only on two subtests (Similarities and Picture epus, a 
2 shows no significant differences in mean ages of the white and ben 
groups. Among the Comparisons made, the greatest number of signi E 
differences were between White and colored groups. When the white а 
and colored VD groups Were combined, the difference in scores for the m 
Face groups became greater, This Was Possible due to the larger samp 


TABLE 2 
LEVEL oF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETV 


VEEN MEANS or SELECTED Groups For AGE AND 
WECHSLER-BELLEVUE Scores 


White White 
Male VD Female VD 
White contro] White ps vs. 8 d 
Age and W-B vs. vs. colored colored 
subtest scores colored contro] colored Ур» male /р female 
Age 
Info, 01 01 05 
Comp. 05 
D. Sp. 05 05 05 
Arith, 
Sima, +05 +05 
P. Arr, 05 
E: Comp, 05 
ВІ. D. 01 .05 
Obj. A, 01 
Dig. Sym. 01 .05 
Verb, IQ 01 
Perf. 10 01 05 05 
Full 10 .01 .05 
*Includes both male and female, 
and the relatively higher scores made by white female VD patients (see 
Table 1) All white groups, a 


igence in thes 
"D Patients 


5 measured by the W-B. 
rol and white male VD 
male VD patients, The 
and female VD patients 
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control group. For statistical Purposes, it was assumed that no sex ater 
ence existed in the groups as shown in Table 3. If race and sex differences 
are held constant, the control group exceeds the D) group in seven out of 
10 subtests (see control and white УР) columns of Table 3). 


t of Comprehension. Wechsler 
ia cultural background information 
St. Rapaport (1) suggests that 
is related to Performance on the Comprehension 
subtest. Out of all the verbal subtests Rapaport obtained the lowest mean 
score for Comprehension for his clinical groups, 


- Such was not the case in 
this study. Without exception (see Table 1) this subtes 


group with the highest Full Scale 10. 


There was little Or no and control colored groups. 
There was only one subtest (Object Assembly) on which the D colored 
patients scored significantly hig! 


the function of “judgment” 


difference in VD 


In every inter- 
group with the high- 
core had the lowest Full IQ score. The same 


ormance JQ scores, The relationship of the 
Object Assembly Subtest to the Full Ј0 is the Opposite of that for the Com- 


asmuch as every group, Tegardless of race or sex, 


the Object Assembly subtest ; whereas, in all but 
control and white male VD patients) the Digit 
ere the lowest, 


As indicated in this table, the differ- 
S were al] significant, 


achieved a higher Full 


BLE 4 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES IN OBJECT ASSEMBLY ANp Dicir $умвог, Scores 
Object assembly Digit symbol 
Group No. Mean — Sigma Mean ^ Sigma t 
White Control 59 * 
9.32 3.36 Е 3.83% 
wie «3^ ae 59 7.58 3.28 491 192 5457 
pou FD 16 9.85 1.76 5.95 2.69 4.70%* 
White Male pp Е Я hee 112 ДЕ Love 
Colored Male Рр по жо Hé Б i 
* White Female vD 10 10.00 2.19 6.30 16 2.89* 
Colored Female FD 12 942 1.64 i7 iu 7.09** 
VP «c ijs 
**P С p 
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IQ score on the //^-B than any other group tested; i.e., rural and urban 
colored control groups, rural and urban white VD and colored VD patients. 
The rural white controls made somewhat higher, but not significantly higher, 
Full Scale JQ scores than rural white VD patients, but did not make signifi- 


cantly higher /Q scores than rural colored controls. However, rural and 


: TABLE 5 

DIFFERENCE IN FULL ScaLE W-B JQ Scores ror RURAL URBAN Groups 

Groups N Mean JQ Difference H 

Rural White Control 30 84.23 11.43 3.76** 
Urban White Control 29 95.66 E 
Rural Colored Control 23 74.00 5.89 1.99 
Urban Colored Control 36 79.89 j 
Rural White VD 7 75.71 2.27 19 
Urban White VD 9 73.44 
Rural Colored FD 14 79.36 5.86 1.30 
Urban Colored VD 10 73.50 
Urban White Control 29 95.66 22.22 2.99** 
Urban White FD 9 73.44 
Rural White Control 30 84.23 9.52 97 
Rural White FD 7 75.71 
Urban Colored Control 36 79.89 6.39 1.55 
Urban Colored FD 10 73.50 
Rural Colored Control 23 74.00 5.36 1.53 
Rural Colored VD 14 79.36 
Rural White Control 30 84.23 10.23 3.75%% 
Rural Colored Control 23 74.00 
Urban White Control 29 95.66 15.77 48755 
Urban Colored Control 36 79.89 
Rural White VD 7 75.71 3.65 .36 
Rural Colored FD 14 79.36 
Urban White VD 9 73.44 .06 01 
Urban Colored FD 10 73.50 


PAP <= ш, 


urban colored //D patients made slightly higher Full Scale 7Q’s than the 
same white /’D groups. Rural Г/Р patients, both white and colored, made 
slightly higher mean 7Q scores than the same urban D groups. For the 
control groups the opposite was true. In general, urban controls made 
higher ТО scores than rural controls, if race is held constant. However, 
rural VD patients tended to make slightly, but not significantly higher, ТО 
Scores than their city counterparts. 

'Table 6 shows for most of the subtests (except those within the colored 
VD groups) a relationship with the total /Q greater than that reported by 
Wechsler between subtests and Full Scale standard scores. This difference 
may be due in part to the fact that, in this study, Full /Q scores were used, 
whereas Wechsler used Full Scale standard scores. As a group, there 
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was the least relationship between the Performance subtest scores and the 
Full JQ for the colored VD group. In general, these correlations indicate 
good individual relationship between subtests and the Full Scale /Q scores. 


TABLE 6 
S BETWEEN TOTAL 10 AND $ивткзт STANDARD SCORES 


White control Colored control White Рр Colored VD 
7 


CORRELATION. 


№2 = 5 N-2 = 57 N-2 = 14 N-2 = 22 

Subtest . r r ғ T 
Information -72 «66 .93 ons 
Comprehension 5 .52 -66 . 
Digit Span .58 .63 81 -57 
Arithmetic 70 67 81 57 
Similarities 69 E 72 "69. 
Picture Arrangement .76 .78 43% 45 
Picture Completion 74 64 .79 -38ns 
Block Design 84 71 69 -30ns 
Object Assembly 62 67 69 19ns 
Digit Symbol 25 .63 64 .22ns 

Notes: All scores are rel 


iable at One per cent ley 


el except as indicated. The 
€St scores used in 


total 19 the correlations, 
We, 


includes the subti 
05. 


ns = not significant, 


D. Summary 


the findings are essentially negative, Additional investigation 


tablish the importance of the relatively few significant find- 
ings. The use of separ. 


€) seems Justified. In the 
majority of instances the differences 


for subtest Scores and JQ scores, 
of mental characteristics 


In summary, 


In general, there үү, 
among venereal dise 
different races. 


aS greater homogeneity 

ase patients regardless of race 

There were relatively few signifi- 

t scores and ЈО Scores for white and colored D 
iti 5 included: 


2; ‘ i 
There were no П any mental traits measured which 
seemed characteristic of sex, 


4 
| 
| 
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are of doubtful validity when used for the study of general intelligence of 
Southern whites and Southern Negroes comparable to the ones in this re- 
port (primarily the low socio-economic group). It is believed that cultural 
influences and/or factors not measured or incorrectly measured by the X-B 
Scale account for this lack of validity. Wechsler has discussed the possible 
influence of these factors (3). One or more of the following procedures 
growing out of a determination of regional factor loadings might serve to 
increase the validity of the 7/-B Scale (in keeping with a broad definition 
of intelligence) for use with individuals similar to those in this report: (a) 
different system of weighting, (5) restatement of some of the subtest items, 
(c) development of local norms, and/or (d) devise some system of “Hold” 
or "Don't Hold" tests for selected groups. 
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REFLECTIONS ON REFLECTION OF FEELINGS* 


The Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


CLanK E. MousrTAKAS AND RoGER J. CALLAHAN! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In our work with students and colleagues we find that considerable mis- 
understanding exists regarding the central purpose and function of reflec- 
tion of feelings in client-centered therapy. Originally this technique was 
used to help the client recognize and clarify his emotions (4), and empha- 
sis was placed on the achievement of insight (1, 4, 5). Unfortunately, re- 
flecting feelings with this goal in mind often leads to static, circular client 
responses. The adult who comes for counseling sometimes leaves with a 
clearer understanding that he has a problem, but with little more. For some 
counselors client-centered therapy is merely a technique of reflecting feelings; 
basic attitudes and personality theory are completely ignored. When it is 
so regarded it may be used to deal with simple problems, or it may be dropped 
as an unsuccessful or superficial and inadequate technique. The aim in this 
paper is to put the emphasis on a holistic approach to counseling rather than 
on the atomism involved in responding solely to verbalizations. 

Reflection of feelings was never meant to be the essence of client-centered 
therapy. Earlier it was regarded as one way of helping the client to achieve 
insight. More recently a reorientation of values has resulted in the opinion 
that reflection of feelings may be too intellectualized a technique (4). Per- 
haps the term itself, together with the misconceptions about it, should be 
discarded; for the term does not appear adequately to convey either the 
strength and meaning of the client's feelings or the accepting warmth of 
the counselor's responses. The term “empathic responsiveness," responding 
with warmth and acceptance to the totality of the individual's immediate 
experience, comes close to conveying the therapist's chief function. 

The client-centered therapist does not think about reflecting feelings and 
giving insight, but of being empathic, accepting, and understanding (4), 
and of encouraging more spontaneous expression and exploration of attitudes 


*Received in the Editorial Office on September 6, 1954. 
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(2). He uses reflection as one method of reinforcing his belief in the eges 
capacity for self-actualization and to help convey faith, acceptance, and s 
respect in the client (2). | " 

As we see it, there are various Ways of expressing feelings. They are 
not always verbalized. Anyone who works with a child who does is 
speak is often impressed by the manifest presence and intensity of the chil > 
feelings. It does not Seem to matter what words the therapist uses in sho 
ing his understanding and acceptance, nor is it important whether he uses 
the client's exact symbols and terms (7). What is important is that he 
convey empathic acceptance and help the client move ahead in exploring more 
and more significant feelings. Repetitious reflection of the client’s expres- 


sions may make him feel that something is “being done to him,” that he is 
responded to, rather than with, 


The client wants to feel that he is 
given clearer understanding of himself. Real meanings lie in what is totally 
experienced, not in what is said. Vital 
the client’s behavior 
nature and strength 


understood from his gestures, facial expressions, bodily 


of voice, mannerisms, y » and previous expressions. In addi- 
tion to these overt гез Ys feelings in subliminal cues. 
The therapist should attempt to respond to the totality of these cues and 
must, to some degree, Sense intuitively the real nature of the client's feelings. 
Various levels of intensity of feelings. can be differentiated (3). 'The 
therapist's response should reach the core of the client's feelings as often as 
Possible and help him to БО one step further in the process of self-explora- 
tion and growth. In this way the client feels the therapist is really with 


him, responding to his total being and not merely to surface expressions. A 


mic experience for the client is thus developed. 
“year-old girl, extr shy and manifesting a great 
a anxiety, walked į Merrill-Palmer Playroom in her 
fourth Session, hesitated for then walked over to the toy 
eached over and picked up a 
the figure very tightly and with a sharp voice 


en threw the doll in a 


female doll figure. She held 
said, “р 


hese include: (a) "You just 
I guess Sometimes you fee] like ruin- 
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ing things"; (c) "Sometimes you feel like hurting her"; (4) "I guess may- 
be you get so angry with her you feel like drowning her." In this instance 
the therapist felt that the fourth type of response was the most empathic, and 
that similar expressions of understanding throughout the series of contacts 
did much to further the effectiveness of the therapeutic relationship. 
Rogers (6) recently illustrated this type of “complete, all-out” 


client feel- 
ing and the therapist's response to it,.as follows: 


Client: And I have the feeling that it isn't guilt (pause: 


So . . . course I mean, I can't verbalize it yet. 
hurt! 


she weeps). 
It’s just being terribly 


Therapist: M-hm. It isn't. guilt except in the sense of being very 
much wounded somehow. 

C: (weeping). Its... you know, often I've been guilty of it my- 
self, but in later years, when I've heard parents... say to their children 
"stop crying," I've had a feeling, instead I've thought it through, so 
that... I mean... а hurt as though, well why should they tell them 
to stop crying? They feel sorry for themselves, and who can feel more 
adequate-a-adequately sorry for himself than a child. Well, that is 
sort of what... I mean, аз-аз though I mean, 1-1 thought that they 
should let him cry. And... feel sorry for him too, maybe Ina... 
rather objective kind of way. Well, that's . . . that's something of the 
kind of thing I've been experiencing. I mean now . . . just right 
now. And in-in... 

T: That catches a little more of the flavor of the feeling, that it's 
almost as if you're really weeping for yourself... 

С: And then of course, I've come to... to see and to feel that over 
this . . . see, I've covered it up (weeps). But... and... I've covered 
it up with so much bitterness, which in turn I had to cover up (weeps). 
That’s what I want to get rid of! I almost don't care if 1 hurt. 

T: (gently). You feel that here at the basis of it as you experienced 
it, is a feeling of real tears for yourself. But that you can’t show, 
mustn’t show, so that's been covered by bitterness that you don't like, 
that you'd like to be rid of. You almost feel you'd rather absorb the 


hurt than to . . . than to feel the bitterness (pause). And what you 
seem to be saying quite strongly is, I do Aurt, and I've tried to cover 
it up. 


C: I didn't know it. 

T: M-hm. Like a new discovery really. 

C: (speaking at the same time). I never really did know. But 
it's . . . you know, it's almost a physical thing. It's... it’s sort of as 
though 1-1-1 were looking within myself at all kinds of . . . nerve 
endings and-and bits of-of . . . things that have been sort of mashed 
(weeping). 

T: As though some of the most delicate aspects of you—physically 
almost—have been crushed or hurt. 
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C: Yes. 
OF Best 
rm can't help but feel very deeply sorry for the person that is you 


And you know, I do get the feeling, oh, you poor thing 


As Rogers has pointed out, this excerpt portrays a etes ee ee 
self was involved in the feeling of being hurt and a therapist who was 
to convey with sufficient depth his understanding of the feeling. — 
The therapist helps the client further to explore and ia ard а 
feelings, not only by being with him as Һе looks into himself, en ы "e 
responding to the various levels of feelings which, though unverbalized, 2 
ithi client's awareness. 
cerros type of response operative when the client does us 
verbalize well and in the case of children who do not speak at all. But we 
think it is important in every therapeutic relationship. We are not recom- 


seca. feele 
mending that the therapist speculate about the strength of the client’s fee 
ings, but rather that he respond more 


of cues (8) that are Present and 
verbal responses. 


nl city 
and more sensitively to the Me 
are sometimes overlooked in favor o 


"Tape-recorded eXcerpts from two cases are presented to show how re- 
sponses to the real feelings of the client facilitate the process of self-explora- 
tion. 


B. Tue Case or Mary 
Mary, seven y 


for stealing. H 
stolen money fr 


ears old, had been referred to the Mental Hy 
ёт parents were distressed, especially since she had recently 
om her teacher. Her father, a lawyer, had lectured her 
without success on the consequences of stealing, During her first three play 
sessions Mary Spent most of her time making things for her parents and 
her little brother, She wanted everything to be “nice for them." Through- 
out each interview she was anxious about the time and whether or not she 
could finish her pictures in just the way she wished in the time allowed. Her 
characteristic attitude of anxiety about time 
and again, as in the following excerpt, 

Now, let's see, 1, 2, 3, 
nice booklet for Jimmy. 
1 am worried badly. 
time, Mr, §.? 
am so nervous, 
(Mumbles to her: 


giene Service 


pressures was repeated again 


Make these flowers here, 
Look here. See? 

(Continues coloring i 
Do I, do I have time? Im 
Do I have time? DoI ha 


I want to make a 
And now do I have time? 
ndustriously.) Do I have 
ust hurry, hurry, hurry. I 


ve time to color all this in? 
self.) I hope so, Т hope I have time. What shall I 
eat оп (із page for my daddy? wi T have 
cat and dog, 


time to make a little 


а little puppy dog? me? Do I have time? 


Tell me, please tell me, will 1 have 


Will I have ti 
time? 
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'Though the therapist stayed very close to the verbalized expressions in 
these three sessions, he was aware of more significant feelings in Mary's total 
behavior. For example, while Mary was making a picture for her mother 
in the third interview, she said: 


Sometimes Mamma says, “Come on, Mary, let's get it done," and 
I say, why I just burst out laughing. (Laughs shrilly and nervously.) 
You know what I do in school? Just sit and peel crayons and it 
makes me happy. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. (Repeats three times.) That's what she 
makes us do all the time. (After making three booklets, one for each 
member of her family, Mary writes “Jimmy” on one booklet, “Father” 
on another. I know how to write "Father," but I don't know how 
to do “Mother.” Could you help me? (Therapist spells “Mother” 
and Mary scribbles the letters on the booklet; she had printed her 
father’s and brother’s names carefully.) 


Mary's underlying feelings here seem to be an expression of hostility 
and resentment toward her mother and teacher. ‘Though these attitudes 
were not verbalized directly, Mary seemed to convey them with her facial 
expressions, gestures, shrill, nervous laughter, mimicry of arithmetic drills, 
stated enjoyment of peeling crayons in school, inability to spell “Mother,” 
and scribbling of the word when told how to spell it. 

The therapist responded mainly to Mary's verbal expressions. Had he 
responded instead to her negative feelings toward her mother and teacher 
she might have felt better understood and therefore comfortable enough to 
make further self-explorations. As it was, she spent the remainder of the 
interview improving the booklets she had made for her family. 

In future interviews the therapist attempted to empathize with Mary’s 
underlying feelings. The nature of her play then changed and she began 
to express directly her hostile feelings toward her family. In the fourth 
interview Mary started by selecting a mother figure and a grandmother 
figure from the doll family. The therapis 
feel like smearing their faces," and "Maybe you want to fix them so they 


s responses, “Maybe you just 


can't even breathe," expressed with accepting warmth, seemed to be in line 
with what Mary was feeling, as indicated by the way she clutched the family 
figures, the intent expression on her face, the sarcasm in her voice, and her 
calculated holding of the figures under water. These responses apparently 
helped free Mary to examine and explore further her strong feelings about 
her family. 

C: Is it all right if I paint their hair? 

T: If you want to, it is up to you. (Mary takes red paint and be- 

gins to paint doll's hair, an intense expression on her face.) Maybe 
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you just feel like smearing their faces, (Mary looks up at the thera- 
pist and screams, "Yes!" She Smears gobs of thick red paint on the 
faces of the doll figures, then clutches them in her hands and walks 
to a tub of water. She dips their heads in the tub and says with 
sarcasm, "Their hair should be lighter.” 
again, and each time holds the figures under 

T: Maybe you want to fix them so the 
becomes very intense in her play; 
shoves them one by one head first i 
them around in the bottle, 

C: Now I will let them up 
there. Now they’re back in 
up! (She repeats this Sequence of behavior for 
minutes of the interview, then takes all the figures e 
figure and Puts them back on the shelf.) 
You stay down now. 
hate you... stay! 

In the fifth inte 
feelings. 


She does this again and 
water a little longer.) 
y can't even breathe, (Mary 


; moves 
pushing harder and sighing deeply.) 

Can't breathe down 
the water, Back with your head. Now 
the next twenty 
xcept the mother 
Because I don't like you. 
You can't breathe (sighing heavily)... I 


rview Mary Continued with further expression of these 


C: Look at all these People I have, Here, I'll take the b 
to get their tonsils out, "T'ee-hee-ee-ee, Oh, look what the people 
have to do, Oh boy, hee-hee-hee, (Takes bottle of red Paint.) Where's 
that tub? Oh, I'll take this and р] Eo get some water, (Dips up 
Water from bucket into bathtub.) р Bet some water just like I had 
last time, Oh-eee-eee, (Becomes enthusiastic for what 


aby. Have 


is next to 


C: Ooooh, Which one shal st? 
figure into bathtub.) Hee 


(Dips mother 
this is fun! Now I'll dip her i 


Dee, dee, dee. Oh, 
(Dips figure's feet first into 
and puts head in.) And 


(Runs over to bucket.) 
em all in, 


then we're goin 
Goin’ to throw 


get the second one. Put her in there, (Repeats with 


T: Oh, En Car't br 
" eath i 
mud s À e down in there, huh? 
T: Down in the water sh 
C: And then e 
this is fun! 


(Runs to bucket.) Down in it, Oh, 
T: Makes you fee] good, huh? 
С: It sure does. Now thi | 

Я th i 
m You WARE tv d hin, o now the father in the nose, 
C: Now in there, (Puts fi 
T: 


ure і ; 
There he Боез, down, SPI n Big с pam) 
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C: Now we just throw the father in. (Shoves him down into bucket 
of water.) Just throw him right down in. 

T: Just get rid of him, huh? 

C: Yes. 'This sure is fun. (Sighing, blowing through teeth.) 

T: Just makes you feel good, huh? 

C: Um-hm. Now he can't even breathe. Now he goes in. Just 
throw him in. 

T: None of them can breathe. Just get rid of all of 'em, hm? 

C: Yeah. (In whispered voice. Returns to table and takes grand- 
mother figure.) Do I have time? I surely do have time. 
and smiles gleefully.) 

T: ‘Cause this is fun. 

C: Yeah, this sure is fun. Yeah, this sure is fun. (Becoming loud 
and excited.) Down she goes. You'll never know what fun this is! 


(Looks up 


& T: Um-hm. 


C: It sure is fun. Of course, it’s not fun for them. No. 

T: No, not for them. They're ruined, huh? 

C: They're ruined. (Takes baby figure and glares at it) What do 
you think we should do to him? 

T: Just what you feel. 

C: Oh, he looks so cute. (Sarcastically.) Do you think we ought 
to dip him in? 

T: Whatever you think, Mary. 

C: What do you think? 

T: Well, it's more important what you think. 

C: No, no. I mean, what do you think? Should we dip him in? 

T: I guess maybe you'd like to dip him, too. 

C: Yeah. (Starts to do so.) See? Down he goes! 


C. Tue Case or Mrs. Carson 


Mrs. Carson was a self-referral to the Mental Hygiene Service. Her 
chief complaint was that she was unable to manage her two young children. 
They broke all the rules, and every technique of discipline she attempted 
failed. In her first two interviews she related all the various behavior prob- 
lems that arose in daily relations with the children. The therapist remained 
very close to her verbalized feelings, but he felt that Mrs. Carson was con- 
Veying strong feelings of personal inadequacy which he was responding to 
only superficially. 

In the third interview the therapist attempted to respond to Mrs, Carson’s 
feelings of inadequacy, as the following excerpt shows. 

C: Mothers are unable to handle their children and are completely 
Overcome by them, so to speak. 


T: Mothers become upset when they are unable to handle their 
children. 
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C: Yes, they feel they can't or don't know 


how to handle them. 
(Long period of silence follows, Mrs. C. 


seemed to be struggling to 
unable to formulate the words.) 
T: Sometimes you must feel pretty inadequate when everything you 


do with your children fails. (Mrs, C. begins to cry, Crying becomes 
louder.) 


children. They all keep tellin i 
fails. (Sobs hysterically.) 
from everything and everyone. That’s how I 


» but everything I do 
I could just get away 
feel when my kids run 
* so well-behaved and when they act that 
++I feel like... (Mrs. C. sobs hysterically). 
I might do Something to them. 

T: Is it that you are afr 
(Mrs. C. sobs painfully 


C: Sometimes I Set so mad and scare, 
Permanently, (Long Period of silence.) 
talents, I don't do anythi 


aid you might damage them in some way? 
for a few minutes.) 


know how to sew well. He 
attachments, He 
Eood for те, I hate sew- 
Mrs. C, begins to weep 
'hen actually he does a 


keep my feelin yself 
у Es to myself. 
And he never does anything at home. He expects me to put up the 
Storms and the Screens and the Windows and ev 
father 


"€t get dt fron him. (Long 
T: Is it that you fe 
: el your husban е ‚ 

takes little responsibilty Шы d blames you for everything and 

C: Thats the feelj Р 
1° is as much at t T get | don't know ig it is right, but I think 
and expects them t ar ithe children’s bad behavior, He treats them 
actually fiy ape ane much older than they are He forgets that 
Seems to be afraid th abies, and e is verstrict lots of times. He 
other night he ШЕ Don? аге going to turn Out to be brats. The 
that was on his Plate, an У sit at the table until he finis, 
I can't Sta, 


ik iet ished everything 
st w j : А 
Just went Brain to watch him. 
By the time he fin- 
outhful of food and 
Out of the $ 
Si in * I can't Stand to se kid f hak 
5 * Магѕо i € kids su er ti 
interview to describe 


—— — > ——— 
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further conflicts and difficulties in her relationships with her husband 
and some of the strong feelings she had withheld from hi 


m since their 
marriage.) 


The therapist attempted to speak with warmth and understanding in the 
response that initiated Mrs. Carson's expression of her deeper feelings (т.е, 
"Sometimes you must feel pretty inadequate when everything you do with 
your children fails"). This response was based, not on her immediate ver- 
bal expression, but rather on the therapist's total experience with her and 
his intuition of what she was feeling at the moment. It apparently answered 
precisely to her need and helped her to explore more fully her attitude to- 
ward herself, her children, and her husband. As the excerpt shows, other 
therapist responses enabled Mrs. Carson to move forward in examining her 
family relationships. 

D. SUMMARY 


Some of the current misconceptions regarding the purpose and function of 
reflection. of feelings are discussed. The client-centered therapist works 
toward (a) being empathic, accepting, and understanding, and (b) encourag- 
ing more nearly complete client expression and self-exploration of attitudes. 
The importance of the therapist’s responding to vital, intense, significant 
feelings existing in the client's total behavior, and not merely to his verbal 
expressions, is stressed. Excerpts from two cases are presented to show 
how the therapist's responses to the client's real feelings facilitate the process 
of self-exploration and acceptance. 
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SraNLEY L. SINGER AND BUFORD STEFFLRE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the dimensions of personality which is receiving increased recog- 
nition consists of the individual’s vocational values and desires. The im- 
portance of the self-concept in understanding dynamics and the importance 
of the job to personal adjustment combine to make job values and desires 
a promising area of research, What people say they want from a job may 
reveal much about how the individual views himself in relation to work 
and may also give clues as to how more satisfying work situations could be 
developed. 


The work of Centers (2) has already illuminated the relationship of job 
values and desires to socio-economic differences. Essentially, he found that 
middle class adult males desired a job offering self-expression, and working 
class adult males a job offering security. 


B. PROBLEM 


Another aspect which has yet to be explored in regard to job values and 
desires is that of racial differences, since it might be expected that race would 
influence these factors in our present culture because of apparent occupational 
limitations of opportunity for minority group members. Certainly we need 
to know if the vocational values selected by one racial group differ signifi- 
cantly from those of another. Such knowledge would be valuable not only 
in individual counseling situations, but might eventually throw much light 
on the validity of our present racial stereotypes. Perhaps we can better 
understand the behavior of cultural minorities by examining their voca- 
tional self-concepts as revealed through their value systems. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on September 6, 1954, 
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C. PROCEDURE 


The present study has attempted to explore the problem of racial differ- 
ences in job values and desires by a comparison of the job values choices of 
Caucasian adolescent males with those of Negro adolescent males. The sam- 
ple was composed of 290 male 17- and 18-year-old high school seniors—145 
Caucasian and 145 Negro—from a large city school 
were matched for four factors age, sex, grade, 
Socio-economic background was determined by classifying the parent occu- 
pation according to the Major Occupational Groups of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. All available Negro cases were utilized and a ran- 
dom sample of Caucasians was selected to match the number of Negroes 
in each socio-economic category. "Table 1 gives the number of subjects in 
each of the 10 groups of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 


system. The subjects 
and socio-economic level. 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL Group ACCORDING TO PARENT 
Occupation 
CAUCASIAN NEGRO 
Professional 5 5 
Semi-professional 1 1 
Managerial-official 7 7 
Clerical 6 6 
Sales 3 3 
Service 26 26 
Agriculture 3 3 
Skilled 32 32 
Semi-skilled 48 48 
Unskilled 14 14 
145 145 


As mentioned previously, Centers h 
values do arise between 
grounds, 
hand the 


as shown that differences in vocational 


significant, chi squar 
tinuity. "T wo-by-tw, 
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dichotomy as one part and each category in the Job Values and Desires card 
against all other categories as the second dichotomy. Example: Rows — (1) 
Caucasian (2) Negro; Columns — (1) A (2) non-A. 


TABLE 2 
Јов VALUES AND Desires 


If you had a choice of one of these kinds of jobs, which would you choose ? 

(Put a number "1" by your FIRST choice. If you have OTHER choices which 
you would like to indicate, put a number "2" by your second choice and a number 
“3” by your third.) 

A. A job where you could be a leader. 
B. A very interesting job. 
C. A job where you would be looked upon very highly by your fellow man. 
D. A job where you could be boss. 
— — —E. А job which you were absolutely sure of keeping. 
F. A job where you could express your feelings, ideas, talent, or skill. 
—— — G. А very highly paid job. 
— ————H. A job where you could make a name for yourself—or become famous. 
I. A job where you could help other people. 
—J. А job where you could work more or less on your own. 


D. Finpincs 


Table 3 shows the differences between the two groups in job value and 
desires selection and presents the results of the chi square calculations. It 
will be seen that two of the comparisons were statistically significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence or better. 

With regard to Value B—‘A very interesting job"—selection of this 
category is positively related to being Caucasian. In other words, there was 
a tendency for the Caucasian group to be overly concerned with “ап inter- 
esting job" while the Negro group was relatively unconcerned with this 
value. 

On Value E—“A job which you were absolutely sure of keeping"—there 


TABLE 3 
CHI SQUARE OF CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AND JOB VALUES AND Desires 
Caucasian Negro 
Category males 46 males % P 
A. Leadership 6 6 
B. Interesting experience 28 15 <.02 
C. Esteem 3 5 
D. Power 4 2 
E. Security 14 25 <.05 
F. Self-expression 15 14 ` 
G. Profit 10 15 
H. Fame 5 6 
I. Social service 4 6 
J. Independence 11 6 
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was a significant tendency for the Negro group to be much more concerned 
with "security" than was the Caucasian group. None of the other com- 
parisons was statisticallv significant. 


E. Discussion 


One might speculate endlessly on the implications of these findings. Singer 
and Stefflre (4) found that an "interesting" job is characteristically overse- 
lected by Caucasian adolescent males although this value was not preferred 
by Centers’ adult male group. It was suggested at that time "that the 
adolescent boy exhibits certain culturally determined stereoty 
that change with the acquisition of stable adult work 
the Caucasian sample, the N. 


pes toward jobs 
experience." Unlike 


egro adolescents resembled Centers’ adult male 
group in demonstrating a relative lack of concern with an 


Perhaps the strong cultural and economic pressures that su 
group make for more realistic and “adult” 
age than with the majority group (3). 
restricted occupational opportunities for 
Present society, foregoes concern for an 
for that which is more realizable and immediately important, a "secure" job. 
In any event, the selection of the value of “security” by the М 
cents is in line with the needs expressed by 
tensive cultural or socio-economic pressures, 
Some of the limitations of this study 


strument which is still in the experiment 
related to adult occup 


"interesting" job. 
rround a minority 
choices in job values at an earlier 
The Negro boy, conscious of the 
minority group members in our 
"interesting" job and hopes rather 


egro adoles- 
other groups subjected to ex- 


are inherent in the measurement in- 


In spite of this limita- 
Desires Check List is a 
studies. 
concerns the problem of whether 
ved for the understanding of a 
to racial minorities, It has been 
as valid or adequate an index of 
egro as for white children, The difference 


е mean /Q's do not follow the occupational 
ey do for Caucasians but tend to fall into a white 
Because of this situation, socio-economic 
g Negroes by direct examination of home 
m parental occupation. If this is true, it 
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is possible that the two groups in this study were not matched as closely as 
had been hoped. 

These reservations regarding the sampling and the instrument used in the 
present study point to the need for additional research which would come to 
grips with the problem of the relation of race membership and value systems 
by using measuring instruments about which more is known and using 
methods of determining socio-economic status which are more direct and 
verifiable. On the basis of the present study it would seem that race is asso- 
ciated with job values in a manner which is independent of the occupational 
level of the respondent's home and which is compatible with the present 
relationship of race and occupational opportunity. 
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(Burgess, E. W., & Wallin, P. Engagement and Marriage. New York: 
Lippincott, 1953. Pp. 819.) 


REVIEWED By SIDNEY Kosorsky 
a 

This work is an attempt on the part of its 
which are responsible for success or failure in marriage and to devise a 
valid prediction schedule for such success or failure. The work “began with 
a study of 1,000 engaged couples and followed 666 of these after they had 
been married 3 to 5 years” (p. 44). The participants in the study were 
both formally engaged couples and those who had an informal but clear 
understanding that they would be married to each other at some future date. 
Each participant was called upon to unaidedly fill out an eight-page printed 
questionnaire with the schedule for men different from that for women. 
Homogeneity of the sample was insured by requiring that at least one mem- 
ber of each of the participating couples shall have had at least one year of 
college education and that all of the couples be residents of metropolitan 
Chicago. Altogether, 6,000 sets of schedules -were distributed. Ap- 
proximately 1,200 couples mailed back the completed forms and the first 
1,000 of these completed forms were used as the basis for the study. 
"In both engagement and marriage couples were studied by questionnaire 
and interview. Added data about them were obtained from the per- 
sons who induced them to participate in the study" (p. 47). Of these 1,000 
couples 807 "were considered eligible for the follow-up study" (p. 52) 
either because the others had broken their engagements, one of the partners 
had died, or because the couples were divorced or separated. Of the 807 
remaining, 666 completed the marriage questionnaire. This latter was 18 
pages long. After these marriage schedules were completed, 382 of the 
couples took the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Test. 
“each couple was asked to have two friends 


authors to get at the factors 


Furthermore, 
fill out forms containing ques- 
tions about the marriage and personality characteristics of the couple” (p. 
53). This type of information was obtained on 470 couples. In addition, 
124 of these couples were also interviewed. 
In its final form, the book under review 
parts: the first, “Marriage in the Atomic 
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is divided into three unequal 


Age,” deals with the changes in 
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marriage as an institution over approximately the past 50 years; the second, 
“Development for Marriage,” concerns itself with that stage of a couple’s 
life between acquaintanceship and marriage; and the third, “Development 
in Marriage,” in itself consists of two parts (though not so labeled by the 
authors)—one dealing with the dynamics of marriage and one dealing with 
the problems inherent in trying to devise a valid "marriage prediction sched- 
ule." 

Of particular interest and value in this volume is the advance in metho- 
dology which it offers. The book "reports the use of dat: 
large group of couples before marriage to predict the ; 
(p. viii, italics in original). "This is in marked contrast to other studies 
where predictive data were secured after marriage thus running the risk 
of having the data contaminated by the success or failure of the marriage. 
Also of methodological interest is the fact th 
ings on the pairing of couples from their first d 
stages of going together, keeping steady c 
three to five years of marriage" (ibid.), The book is intended for college 
men and women who seek to make personal use of its research findings, for 
semi-professional (lawyers, clergymen, 
counselors, and for research workers and teachers, 

The findings of the study proceed from, and 


text of the authors’ Conceptual system, In this system, American civiliza- 
tion is seen as inexorably Proceeding from a rural Stage to an urban one. 
As a result of this Process, there is a decrease in emphasis on the family as 
an economic unit. Concomitantly, there is а decline in parental control 

ages of children, women are gaining equalitarian status, and 


there is a growing application of democratic Principles in familial relations. 
Marriage as a relationship b 


ased on respect, authority, obedience, and duty 
is being displaced by marriage as a companionship relationship with emphasis 
on such factors as affectio 


n, comradeship, democr. 
the individual members o 


Í the family. 
"has led to a decline in the 


róle of romanti 
and marriage" (p. vii). Because of freedom from p 


a secured from a 
м Soci 
Ir success in marriage 


at the book "presents find- 
ating experiences through the 
ompany, engagement, and the first 


et al.) and professional marriage 


are interpreted in, the con- 


are found to be confused in regard 
ing in their choice of a mate. Since 
are seen as having broken down, 
f marriage counseling and 
life—is arising "in an effort to apply the knowledge 


the field of marriage and family living" (ibid.), 


a new move- 
education for family 
of the life sciences to 
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It is impossible here to give full treatment to many conclusions which 
are reached in the body of the work and to the many and varied questions 
and problems which are discussed. By and large, it may be said that many 
of the conclusions confirm the findings of previous workers in the field—e.g., 
Terman, Davis, Locke, e? al—while others either deal with previously 
untouched questions and problems or cast some doubt upon what has hereto- 
fore been held as valid. А quick review of some of the problems dealt with 


in the book will perhaps suffice to give some indication of the scope of the 
work. 


In dealing with the premarital period of 


the couples, the authors note 
how, in the case of college people, parent 


al supervision has been replaced by 
the campus code, intimate group standards, and personal rules of conduct as 


guides for dating behavior. Waller’s "theory of dalliance" is shown to be 
applicable only to a minority of cases and, even then, more to young men than 
to young women. Waller's “theory of idealization” (read: love) is also 
called into serious question by substituting "the theory of identification and 
self-esteem as the major factors in idealization" (p. 243) rather than relying 
solely on the factor of sexual frustration. In choosing a mate, "propinquity, 
image of the ideal mate, parental image, and personality needs combined with 
family and social pressures" (p. 213) together with desired physical char- 
acteristics are found to be the important factors. The period of engage- 
ment is found to be a time of "disagreements, stresses, and strain in the 
love relationship" for about two-thirds of the couples studied. Broken en- 
gagements—and six stages are differentiated in this process—are found to 
be due to "slight attachment, separation, parental opposition, cultural diver- 
ences, personality difficulties” (p. 301). As far as sex goes, it is interest- 
ing to note that the findings of this study bear out the findings of Kinsey 
and his associates by showing that “women with little or no history of pre- 
marital intercourse with their husbands were more likely than those who 
had sex relations occasionally or frequently to report they 
had orgasms in intercourse with the marital partner. 

women were more likely than the former to assert they 
(p. 365 f.). Yet, despite this findin 


of the different studies, although not decisive, support 
husbands and wives wi 


never or sometimes 
Conversely, the latter 


intercourse have the 


which husband and 
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better for persons who had intercourse only with their future marital partner 
and for those who restricted their sex relations to other individuals" (p. 
370 f£). In addition, beliefs and attitudes of engaged couples on such 
questions as the desirability of children, divorce, infidelity, love, and sex are 
also presented. 

In the area of marriage, emphasis is "centered upon 10 important aspects 
of the interaction between husband and wife. . . . These have their origins 
in the premarital stages of keeping steady company and engagement . . . all 
of them, and to a greater and less extent interdependently, exert an accelerat- 
ing, stabilizing, or disruptive influence upon the development of the hus- 
band-wife relationship in the early years of marriage" (p. 466). "These 
10 aspects are discussed over several chapters of the book interspersed by 
chapters which deal with the problems inherent in predicting success or 
failure in marriage and with the problems encountered in devising a scale 
which will be able to make such a prediction. At the end of the book, in 
Appendix D, is presented in final form the authors’ "Marriage prediction 
schedules" which consist of a series of questions inquiring into one's back- 
ground, personality, engagement history, engagement attitudes, and antici- 
pated contingencies. 

In critically reviewing the book, a psychologist cannot help but note that, 
throughout, a critical ratio of 2.0 is accepted as showing a statistically sig- 
nificant and "true" difference between "true" means. This is in marked 
contrast to the usual psychological studies which demand a CR of at least 
3.0 before differences are considered significant. When it is recalled. that 
when the chances are just 50 in 100 of a "true" difference in the obtained 
direction, they are also 50 in 100 of a “true 
tion, then the authors’ explanation that “a C. 
between the percent 
of 20 occasions’ 
this те 


' difference in the opposite direc- 
R of 2 means that the difference 
ages being compared might occur by chance in one out 
' (р. 765) is not as convincing as it seems at first blush. For 
ason, some of the authors’ conclusions which are based on CR's of less 
than 3.0 must be taken with some caution. 

As in all studies of this kind, the conclusions reached on the basis of the 
studied sample may not necessarily be valid for the population of the U. S. A. 
as a whole. It should be noted, too, that the respondents in this study were 
volunteers. This fact alone introduces an inevitable bias since it has been 
shown in a number of studies that volunteers from the same general group 
(e.g., college students, housewives, etc.) may be significantly different from 
non-volunteers. Some such differences between participants and non-par- 
ticipants in the present study are noted (p. 46) and the question is raised 
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"whether this bias in the sample resulting from dependence on volunteer 
subjects influenced the results obtained in the study. A rough test was made 
which led to the conclusion that the sample bias had no such effect" (p. 
46 f.). As to the problem of generalizing from the conclusions of their 
study, our authors are well aware of the potential pitfalls and note that the 
findings "should be regarded as provisional . . . for Catholics, Jews, inhabi- 
tants of the Southern states, persons living in rural areas, and those in 
the working classes of the lower educational levels” (p. 58 f.). As a gen- 
eral word of caution they add that "many of the findings presented in later 
chapters should be taken by the reader as provisional rather than as conclu- 
sive" (p. 59). 

In fine, it may be said that while it is true "that established knowledge 
of the factors making for success or failure in marriage is meager and incom- 
plete” (ibid.), our authors have placed us in their debt by having made no 
small contribution in increasing our knowledge of, and widening our hori- 
zons in, this vast ocean of one of man's oldest institutions. Future studies 
will undoubtedly be made in this area, different conclusions may be reached, 
new concepts may be formulated, but this study will probably always have 
a place as a pioneering and worth-while effort. As of now, it is an excellent 
summary of the present state of our knowledge and points the way toward 
further progress. 
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